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FOREWORD 



It»s an unusual privilege and certainly a rare pleasure to write the 
foreword for this seriea of essays produced by n^y peers who serve on that 
"far flung battle line" of Tennesaee^ edudMlon. .Ae the readers of this volumq ^ 
will note, these avitliors are engaged daily in the practice of teaching and 
aHniinisteringj their ideas ^e prounded in the reality of our times. Why do 
^they write? Writing* costs tinae and at least a little, money/ Isn't it a fine 
feeling apugh to l^ow that you can put mean- 
ingful whole or ^patterntiiat is useful to you :aBd oUiers? The architect has 
L^L'to^raw iti the artist has to paint it; but we eduoatprs have to-spell It out^— And— 
isn^t it good to know how effectively we^ can orally share our ideas after^havlng 
clarified them through writing? Yes, there are good reasons for all of us ' 
writing, especially if ^^we ar^' mxious tc^hare our ideas wthln the profession ' 
md with the public at large. . ^JP , 

Writing to clarify your Qvm ideas is a fbrm of self-communication.- Y6n ^ 
must^be reasonably sure^ you have cle^, lopqa understatidable ideas hafore 

; tryingtoc^ Mth dthers, Commuiileating in this fashioh 

is m invitation to other a to reply m kind^ to give oaEeful eritidism of your 
, ideas .or to present differing ideas aimed alt ttie same objective. Ip my easCi 
persons who ^e cl#ar, logical and understtodeft^^ in their oral and written 

. communication sure mlwayi vie\^ pmQoM i^^ 

messages of similar Icind. \ ^' - ^!->-^^^^^^^^ - 

Believe it or not, dear readers the above paragr^hs - a^ 
concern to each of us, assuming of course that we alec have ldeis to clarify 
and share. After reading ttils volume, why not communicatef eithe^r'^rectly - 
or through the Editor, with tiiose authors whose ideas stimulate you. AAd 
above all, why not "demand equal -time" ar\d space from the Editor lii.the next \ 
issue. Is; tiiere to be a next issue? Of course there is, especially if you and I , 
and others^n tte "firing line" want It, Just ask the Editor ^o^^ 
School Boards Association (The TSBA fi Interested because it knows ffie value 
of sharing educational ideas OT the public fronQ ' L / ./ 

Dr, Peters asked i^e to write thls^ but didn't draw|\die li^ of my 
operation. I boldly propose toat we pin the responsibility on manning 
^thecontinuatlonof this venture just for those who %mt to exchait^e ideas on the 
Improvement of education* We could have meetings and spe^ohes, but we are 
"so weary of so many" just now* Writing is a.better medium 6f communicating 
bailc ideas than is speaking. Besides, it ptf^isents Ideas in a: 
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tf-^* '^: this diSCtissi6& nnrt Avritinp- nl^vQ in h ' .jf^^i'/y:':. 



f.M:: !y^'^^^^^ thW discftssibiS^^a^^ part Avrlting plays In 

'gi\eaf . profess need for sharing ideas in Avriling, *arid 
' the- toeot pl6S^for'Con\inu publication, I have not forgotten that this 

^lasue is dedicated' to th^ rteed lor increased conlniunlcatiori as basic to public 
; under stancfing and siipporN^ of educatipn. Viewed in terms of pur fundameritM 
concept of '^goveirnment of A by and for the people'' fsudh^edmmuriibation la vlta^ 
for education^ and, hence, our nation^ 
^ flood of written communioation In education, I suggest that very little of it ' 
comnaunieatai clearly^ logieaky or even fairly {much of it Is half-truth) 'to the 
educator' or laymip- J >elie\re\tha^ educators and laymen^ l^e to hear^ from 
respected teachers, afJministrat'i^rs.^aiKi others who work' at J 'Home base*" 
s^Beople. always lislen tp .those :wi^ioi^ t^ls publication 

^ can expect, nowandinthefuture, to bfehighiy influential among botl^^rofessional 
educators and interested laymen,^ "^s ' ^ ^ '^^ 

to the face of tiie high percentage of negative "Jabberwocky'; available in 
bobke* magailnes ^Ad newspapers/^ education is liu greater, demand, frbm 
p^igschool -through college, than- ever beforei and the increasing demand from 
adults for 'Uitef^lohg education" is one of thei^^uly gteat cultural chmges of o^ 
tlmes^ We need morcpof a positiye front ln|op;;eommimiQation with the pijblie 
about what is happening in education. This ^bH^^ is a case in point f if 
deseryes wide distribution among thq profession and interested laymen/ 

' . .'To; all those involved in the^ccees of tills Venture, and to all readers 
who get involved with ^e d^eas presented, I offer • ' , ^ 

■ . sincere regards and b^st wlehes, 




Mn B. Graff, Ph.D. 
Distinguished Service Professoy 
Emeritus, The University of Tennessee 
Knoxvllle 



er!c - 





preface: 



- This bobk'of readings in school-community relations was prepared for 
particular reader audience, at a particular time, and for a particular geo- 
graphical region* It ihould be of interest md value to thoae who are engaged 
in or preparing for' leadership positione In puBlle school administration. It is 
also tha logical ^hope of the editor that tiie .readers of this colleotldn will be 
stimulated to malyze their owriaituatlona^dto plan for their owirtn^ovement. , 

I 

A major importance of tois^^ollectlon llesimth the many readings that 
-are-relavant-ta-the period of toe^mid-19T0'e in th^ State of Tenne^geer^There ^ 
are potential hazards p of course^* to such a presumption. First among these is 
fte variety of reactions wh^oii maybe directed to tiim editorial selection. Second, 
there is the immediate danger tiiatfte points of laew eKpressed by the authW$ 
may not be relevant in all places at all times. ^ 

Overriding these potential dangers, however, are (1) the assumption 7 
that the aacessibility to new Ideas is p^amoimt to change, (2) the belief ffiS 
the many relatiOTships between, &e school md its publics cm bB Improved, and 
(3) the faith *that improved' relationships will lead to greater support of public 
education. ' ^ 



The editor appreciates the GpopBratlon given in this, ppoj act b 
individual au thors , al l of whom- have written *from Imowledge gained through 
^personal— exper'ienoe- ratherT^ftan-^to^ 

dlflerenc^ in wiaerqtoQdmft. ^^reclatlon Is al^o expressed to several 
professional educators who reyiewedv&e articles prior to publication and to the 
Tennessee School Boards Association* .' Flnallyi the editor and tht Authors are 
especially Indebted to Mrs. Blllie M. DuprV for her tj^lng of the mmuscript' 
and for her fionstructtve criticism.' ^ ^ ' . - 
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deeper ffim h¥ w^ ifttutei or profiotmdes de^^^^ 

Ha makes statutes, ajnd deelslone possible or impossMe to be 




THE PUBLIC SCHOOL' COUNSELOR: A FAR-RE ACHING INFLUENCE 

IN SCHOOL-COMMUNITY RELATIONSHIPS 



Margaret Andel-son ; a - 

Senior Counselor - ; / 

Clinton S^fnior High ScsJiqoI- V4 ^* 



.i^^' ' A good public sbhoor eouneelor* can be a 'tremendiuV ae^et to a School 
-t^r>- did-^ community ^;^A^poor couAseloT^Dffifdff ri^^^^ hiFrif/f ^VRllS^tliS^^ 
/-^^^today; substantial disagreement ae^to.lhe reeponelblli^es of cooiiBelors to ' ; 
_> public schools, perhaps becaupa too much his^been ejected, basically couneelirfg ' ^- 
is a "helping profesB ion** which really came of age in Ai^erica wlt^the passage ' 
of the National Defense Education Act m 1958. ^By^tiiis- Act^ the n^pn acknowl- ' 
: , . adged the vital Imksr betweeii etiucation, manpower needs , : 
defense.' It recognized that tiie development ~of our "youth is our greatest 
natioi^al'Msource, md made ppssible the mde-sprpad institution of guidance K-T*" ^ 
progr^s in the public schoole. T^ese progr^s included the employment of. ' V 
CQunselore, persons epe^clally trained to help youpg people to suepeed m school* W 
While counseling h^s taken on an expanded role smee tlj% 1960 I do nbt'JbelieW ' ^ 
. ailyone Qlosely involved with youth today could doubt the necessity fpr quality ■ 
\ counseling, m the public sehooli,. Arid certainly, a: aompetent,> "v^^ll^trainedf g \ 
^ and dedicated counsalor is the heart of any guidance prdCTam t ^ . ■ 

- — '— -r:^^'""r:~".^ r^' ^rT"T~^v^" t ' ^ ~ ' ^ 

When lifi was simpler, studenti did .not have nefed of guidance programs - 
. and school counselors so much as today, Commonltles were closely knit, and^ ■ , 
provided an, adequate background Jor g^o^\tog; Mp* T^e school currlaulum was ^ 
vvery much struc|ured sottatpupWs Work was not so speciej^iie^ ^^^^^^ ' v ; 

and people werl'^l^ss mobile, A'^c^ldi^recei^^belP from many s^ \ 



MAB^HET .A^^ County School 

.System_slnoe 1953, first M a teacher, fo^ a^hlte as an assistant prinbipal, 
and since 1960 as avcqunselor. She is:S^enlor Couriielor at the Clinton Senior' 
High School, Mrs, Anders^ the A,^^ degree from Western Kentucky 

University ^d the M, S. degree, from The University" of Tennes^^^&oxvllle/ 
She has had mady artieles publi^ed'm ^e ^ew York T^mei ' TOaiazlne ^ a^d hgy 
1966 book, Children dfr the- So&tli , ah |ccouj^t o| |he impact of school lesegre-- ' 
gaflon, was one of the- moBt widely accl^mea^ - 
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pkrt of hie gromng tip. was counseled in a serloai by his.pareiits, 
■ grandpwents, and teachers .v Moreofterl, he followed in. the footate^ 
.parents who accepted ttie full responsibility of providing further edu^ or 
an apprenticeehlp. ' - ■ , 

' V putthe child growmg up joday doe have so structured and secure a 
background. The world' of work' in an age of computers » Jets, ^d nuclear 
power has become very complex. Few parents are able to advise their childrfen 
of available opportunities and Retraining required to receive those opportunities. 
Teachers, of necessity, are so ^specialized in; their owi disciplines that they 
do not have the time nor is it possible to be :knowledgeable in the 
without special study. A child grows up today against a shifting and uncertain 
^^background in which perhaps the only re^l certainty is change. Against thig 
background, the counselor begins his work. ■ ^ 

' I have never seen the guidance offic^bf a public school as- psychiatric 
clinics or social agencies. The resources ^re insufficient. Neither gan a 
counselor be »»all things to all people; " But rather, I see the guidance prograin 
as a very necessary and valuable part of the total school curmculum through 
whlch^^puplls *are helped to Wdejstand their^^p and their limitations so 

they can succeed in school and mAe the most of themselves . I believe tiiat 
the malor emphasis of pubilc school fflildance today should be within the qonfines 
' of the school situation . Since tjie counsalor deals mainly with education j he 
should,^^ tq my mind, be an edudatpy as well as^ a coimaelor, kiid cdncerned 
' mainly with the benefits of learning, the debisions and^^ a student m^es, 

t and the experiences h^ receives in school. Success in*school, more often than 
• not,^ leads to success in the after-school years. * ; . 

With this philosbphy, .which ol cqurse is a.pe'rsonal one, the purpose 
becomes clear: to heip each child succeed in school so. that he can make the 
most of himself, I am concerned about the individual good and the collective 
good. It sounds simple, but in truth, it is the 'most^complicated, many-faceted, 
but the highest form of teaching because it involves the day-to-day developm^tf^ 
of each pupil, who is unique in his own ri^ht. And in the process, the counse- 
lor supplements m%d strengthens the work of the parents, teachers, and 
administrators. ^ ^ ' ^ . - 

While it would be impossible in thi&- space to^li^t the many activities 
involved in acounselor^s duties, I would consider the following major responsi- 
bilitiesi * _ . .i/ 

^ The .counselor will first mal<o every attempt to form an accurate 
appraisahmd understanding of each .pupiPs talents imd abilities and limitations ^ 
in so far as is possible. This uiulerstanding Is paramount to luiy 'planning, 
advising, and directing, ilo w|ll do this through thd.^^so of tostB, analyzing 
records, learning of the pupiPs expcrluncea, holding confurencea with the 
student, his parents and teachers so that he oiui helj) the student ploii wisely 



and channel his energies constructive^; This is a eoAtinuous process and 
obvidualy more advantageous to the student when begun in the elementary school 
and extending into post-iecondary education. 

/ r-^^ JM order to advise the student and /his parents e^ctively, the 
^counselor, must- have a good faiowledge. of the curriculum of the school S 
participate in: the" development of the curriculiim . He is the one person in the 
School who, more than likely, will have to Interpret the curriculum to the 
parents and the commWty. to his contacts with hundreds of students d^ to 
. day he. is able^to see at first hand how the courses and activities offeredp and 
the teaching aiid school conditions in general affect the pupils. He is at an 
excellept vantage point to^ evaluate the curriculum, recommend ch^ges and 
additions to administrators, suid help .create ah atmosphere wherein children 
can learn* 

(3) He will act as a repository of facts pd information (or know where 
to find them) on careers, educational opportunities, and the services of com- 
munity and otheB agencies so that he can refer his students when necessary or 
advantageous. Heis sufficiently trained to recd^ize when the child needs more 
specialized services and taiows how to help him secure them. ^ 

(4) He becomes an advisor to parents as well as to >the pupils by helping 
to keep them informed of their children's progress in school. He will Help ^ 
them weather, the often stormy, dlfflcult teen-age years of their children in 
whatever way he can. He knows Oiat as each child grows and develops he is 
laced with many situations and problems In which he may need personal help* 
The counselor wiM be avail^le at all times* ^ 

* (5) He will aid. the student and/his parents in the important decisions of 
post-high school planning and provide information so that those financially 
^^l^ to go on can receive help. He w^l provide placement services for- tiioae 
going vdif aptly from school to work. He is in constant touch with employers in 
the area and knows of their needs and requirements* He is able to answer' 
questions employers may have conderning the school program* ^ 

In short, the pounselor bepomes a liaison, between the teachers and the 
family-^between the family, the student and other referral agoncies--betwGen 
the stude4it and higher institutions of learnlng--and between the student and the 
world of work. such, he has need of the help of many people and agencies, 
imd he muat cultivate imd maintain good working relatiohships with all of those 
people, 

No'other person in the school la more directly involved in such a personaf 
way with the student and his family and other patrons of the School* The 
relatipn^hips areOnoro often relationships of a very lusting nature, extunding 
uvuV long periods* If those relationships have been eonstructlvo imd cprigenlal, 
the community will rosi)iuct the work of the counselor and have a much better 

' . ■ . " •' 14 ' 
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uriderstandihg of the schoors purpoieSt. It is for *this ieason that a *real 
- counselor will never imderestimate. the dimen^oni of his inrfluence and evfer be 
on guard that his Influence is used in the mostfethlcal a^d professional manner. ^ 

^As I have observed tiie proceas of/school counseling over the years 
(kid each day in the realization that so little is accomplfshed in compprison 
to how much could and should be done), I believe now the most beneficial role 

: a school counselor can perform is in helping the 'student develop what I term 
"a sense of dlrection^^ to his life wife faifli that he does haye an importmt 
contribution to make to himself and to his community ^ ^eause he is a humm 

^beingj he is worthy and he can be usefiiL This goal^' to my mind , is necessary 
for the^. moral Integrity of us all# ^ . / # * ^ 

Counseling is a very challenging and rewarding profession — one not to 
be taken li^tly nor engaged in as a sidellnf. to its deeper aspects it "involves 
all til at is good and wholespme, and all that is shady and frail in the huniati 
condition into which our children are bom and must^fsrge their ambitions and 
dreams* : % • /* 



^^I do not want the peace which piiseeth 
iinderstanding; I wiuit the understimding 
which bringoth peace. " 

Ilolen Kollcr 
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PARENTAL SUPPORT HEQUffiED FOR SUCCESS 
OF INNOVAT'IVE PROGRAMS ■ \ 



: ■ , • Katharine S, B.lack#ell \ ' 

. Middle School Teacher, Riverdale Elementary 
' / * Shelby County School System 

filthe fall of 1973, two teams of teachers at Riverdale decided to !*open-, 
up" their prograrri. They decided on a self-acHeduling time arrmgement with 
the idea of eventually evolving into €^ interdisciplinary teams. They met 
among themselves, with the school adminiatration and with central office 
personnel, and then decided to go ahead with the self-scheduling program witji ; 
everyone^s approvaL As an aftarthoMght, they decided perhaps, it' would be^^^^^^a 
goodldea tQ have a parents^ meeting to explain the naw program, .The/teachers 
really didnH think the nieeting was top necessary becauses after 41lj they were 
professionals^ hired to teach ttiese childrehi and the pkrents dert^ly should 
go along with whatever they decided to do, V VV 

Well, the faculty had a wide awakening coming. Not billy did the parents 
not blindly go along with their innovative program but the teachers were met 
with open hostility. The parents were up in arms about what was going on at 
school because th^y did not^ understand and they were afraid that their children 
were not learning* The teachers did not feel it was their Job to do pubiic 

relationB work with the' parents but' rather to teach' the children to the' best of 

- ■ - ■ - jj . ■ - - -- - - " " * " 

their ability. The only complication with this attitMde was that with the parentsV 
hostile and fearful attitude toward school and the teachers, the cjiildren were 
not learning as they could and should* The gtudents reflected their parents* 
attitudes, which- caused all sorts of problems for th^ entire program. There 
were so many problems, In fact, that the first year that the self-Scheduling 
team was in effect, it was 'a failure as 'far as most of the parents were cpncemed, 
Acpmparison was made between the gains maHe while students were in the sclf= 



KATHf.RINE S* BLACKWELL has been i teaehor Iji the Shelby County School 
System since 1969, teaching in kindergarten loid the middle schooU She has 
participated in several toucher workshops' regarding non- verbal communioatian 
^ tmd InterdiscipUnift'y tuam teaching* She holtjs the 13*8* degree from Mcmi)lilH 
State University mil the M, S, dogreo from The UnivorBlty of Ttniiiosaue, 



scheduling program f agadnst gMns ma^^Wlfe 3tud^rits .wera nn a^ttraditioriat 
departmentalized program. There nq dififerehca Mtweeri ^^stii^ - of 
' eimer program* Quite a few parents, however, werfi con\aneM^^hsrtf the^^^ 
children had waited an entire year, \ > ' \^ \ - * ' - 

The teachera organifeed^ parents ' meetings^ in the '^ring to try to'undo. 
the d^age that had been 'done by no^ educating the p^ehtsiaa to what was gb.mg 
oh at school. It was too late to acooraplish much for that a^hoai jrearj h0.w-' 
everj because by this time both sides (parents and teachers| were sp;Hosti0 
and defensive toward each other tii at they both forget that th^ only reason fd^ 
any of their being there was to educate the children, Th6 situation haa turned'- 
instaad into a battle between4he parents and the te^achem. > *' ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ Soniehow everyone Made at^ through the end of the year without any 
horrible consequences. ^ > ^ *. 

School personnel realized that something rau^t fee donfe to change the 
attitude of the parents If this new ^ogram were going to work. ^The principal 
began speaking^ to as many groups in the community as he could about the 
advantages of die program and the school in general* ■ ' . ■ " ' 

Wlienachoolopenedin the fall of 1974, m alternative progranlp conilstlng 
pf a departmentalized team and a self-echeduUng team, . was offered to the 
stydents. and parents. It was very evldipt that the public relations program - 
which began in the summer was taking effectp Some of the par^ts^hpd said 
they would *be surprised if five students signed ijp for the self-scheduling team,. 
It was fuUi in fact, a few students were turjied away* This year the/faculty had 
learned its lesson and so began the yedr with parents' meetings; also, parents 
were encouraged to become iiivolved in the overall prop*am* The more parents 
who taught a knitting or chess plass in the exploratory, program or gave a talk 
on a foreign country they might, have visited, the' more loyal supporters the 
program^had* % / ' ' 

Now in the third year of .operationp the "team^- has practically no 
complmnts. The two programs. Interdisciplinary and departmentalized* com- 
plonlent each other* Both pEograms are succossfuL Of course, part of the 
succesls is ..due to the facf'tliat the teachers arc better acquaintdd with the 
progrnm but Just as important is the fact that both teams now have the overall 
support of the piu'cnts ahd;commuiilty* 

A program, no matter how well thought out and executed, will not succeed 
without the parents' backing. This experience seems to show hoW Important it 
is to c|ciucuto parents as to what Is going on at school. Most pcoplq are afraid 
of the unknown but very supportive of wiything ^^spGciar^; thetrldkis to sliow 
the parents that tlfeu innovative program la aomething very special for thpir 
chiidron and not fiomu imknown, fcm^ful, oxpeririient being carried out on their 
children. ^ ' 
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COOPERATIVE SCHOOL PLANNING: BASIC -TO ' ,\ 
fiFFEGTIVE SCHOOL-COMMUNITY REI^ 

■ \ ' "by - r. \ ; : \ ^ ■ 

• . Dr. Kertait W, BowlingJ*' Director ' 
. Departmehtof^^hysicar Facilities 
• V 'State Department of Education 



^ This eaSay may appear to tiie reader to be about schogl arqhlieoture. 
.^tually lit is not. to tracing th^ evolhtion of school biuldlng tfonstri^yoii in^ 
Ainerica, this > easay^ attempts to emphftsize^ the neceesity for involving all 
^ Segnents ^^tjie community in the planning of. batter schools . \ ' ' 

^ ' ' ^ Pausing to t^e a ^ieeptennial look back wfer the last two canturieeV- 
Amer^ans can easily see thdi school buildings have changed , , . plenty . \ . 
tot the better/ we think, \ ^ ^ ^ ^ . ; " ' # 

, .-^v The'|ublic f yite A of schoolun America has evolved 
Influence of a changing community^^philosophyj ^pu^bse and program of the; 
school, ajid a iir^lar developmentrin^.ft^^ reaulting design, - iidM and^ 

abetted by remailcable progress in^ all phases of technoidgy. . v . ' \ 

; : - The story of /0choor archltectiu*e ill Am^ parallels ajl the 

varlous^cWteqiural,trends ^icfi lyive left their Impression on our coEn^miitiei, 
but hot quite. When it was fashionable to borrow from the Greeks anti 'kpwans , 
schools • bortowed^ from Ihe ;i Greeks md Homans; ■ W^n Victorian^ jig-saw^^ 
gingerbread b^canife fashldnabre^ ^Bchools put 6ri a patQr dress of Victorlmi 
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jig-saw gingerbread* As communtty ^tejprisep, tfi©y 'wer4 rriftdf^in^ maiiife 
ments by a post Civil War' generation which had yet to lep'W tliat monument^ 
are remembered only by pigeone* ' ^ : " . - h / r ' 



19th 0entury Sch6olg 



. the 1800*i mo^ ichool .boatdi retired beh^d clb 
that a new icH^L^ad to be built*. The^ called in a local contradtor who bad 
some^bboks fo follow and InBtructpd him to'^do one .like the picture In thabook. 
He; was a practical soul and he knew.what was needbd^ After all, schoola were 
pretty much: alike in design. . ^ ■ - - ' 

■ ■ ■ . .■ i • ■ ■■ * ^ . 

The needs of the |dUQational program in the 19th century were relatively 
simple. And* anyway * techiiology had hot yet found^the solution answers to 
imf>roved sanitation, lighting/ heating, and other matters, 

Schopl had an objective job in those ^ays^^tn teach reading, writi|ig, 
spelling, and arithi^tic ; to enforce obedieneei- and to' ihculcate moral precepts. 
Anything mofe'was considered unneceisary* The method of that day has been 
described as the cistern tjTpe=-the teacher. pouring knowledge into the heads of 
his pupils^ Such a' program required, a simple type of building, chiefly space 
for ftoced benches and a teacher -s desk at the front plus a space to hang wraps! 

But **frills^- began to appear in communities* parents wanted their sons 
ta-take ftianual training and their dau^ters to learn cooking* Not only frills 
but, sheer size due to the growing importance jof the times made the planning 
more complex, enough to bring architects into the picture—albeif apologetically 
and through the back door of aesthetic ex^erio^ decoration. Programming 
consisted of a statement, that the buildihg should have so mariy rooms and that^ 
so much money (too little) was available* ^- ft 

. N^erttieless, these i^arly schpol bui^ngS were not altdgether bad, 
,even though they were, usually designed for the pride of the community and not 
for the education of the children^ They at least were planned around the class- 
roopii* Thfe usual unit was, in effect, a».boK oontalning two : or more classrooms, 
separated ]^y a corridor^ The high^silled windows allowed considerable daylight 
to enter |pe classrooms. No one jexpected a s.ehool building to be used during 
the dark hours^ so artificial illumination was a necessity only for the janitor* 

Fire hazards, particularly in buildings of two .or more stories, were 
plentiful; and the fire drilV wasAs much a part of the curriciilum as reading, 
writing^ and arithmetic* Toilets were' alfresco and continued to linger outdoors 
even after sewerage systems had become commonplace in schools* 
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■■■ .■;/^r:-''v.'' -r- ■ r-^' ■ 

:■ : Early 20th Century SoKodls' '^ v. '-^y- ' >\ ■ ' v^L-f- ■ ' ■ ■ ■ "V 

:i The\idea bf relating a; b^lldlttg:^^ was iiot new ii; the early 

/ \ 1900^5 hut 'itore w^sr done 'about It. If became ar more aGcept^le practice to 
\ %Bk the apperintendent tQ' say^^^^^^ Affe^allp he was. - 

there all day.arid should have sonie i 

bo^di^ architect aria superintdhdent, was Bt^da^';practlce.althou^ a strpng^ 
^ strong bias ^ toward^ the *«pi^Qtbality":of Msl^ contractors ^till 

lingered 1^ most School districts. . ^ ^ ^ , ^ 

* . School cxfficialafiisgan to febel against ttie^isksv^d ineffiq^ of the, 

buildingpjn which AmeHca^s cMldi^ of their 

^ , liyes. They * appliedothemaelvea to the probl^mk of increased Sfltfety- ihey ' 
imprdved sanitations' reduced vclasp ^alze^ other -pbvious ipade- - 

- quaeifes of ISlh^dentury schopliv 

leaders slowly Saw the li^t/.^radraUy, the average 
. 3a, The danger 'ol poor lighting was recopriaed, Ao MflhoU^^ 
standards were^^|et up which pr6\^de^hat natur alright should come from one^ 
Bide of a classrppm, the ^ desir^le 
i . when it was half'ffle width^faf tjie rQQm. TAe'elassroom^beGam^/standardlzed on^ 
dimehsions of as', 24, 26, by;aD,;S2^or 34 feet-^dinienaions dictated ^ the-^telz^ 
of the'cllasi and bythe fact that the class wa.a'atilf^regln^ ftced i^wi 

of desks and seats. . . i : . . 

' ■ / For safety against the haz^d of fire, the one-story school became ,^ ' 
^ acceptable* Wftere, for reasons of site,- the building must be two or more 

- afories/th(^ use of non-combustible fHateriftls was strongly^ uyged. 'Thfese 
, thinkers, and planners made.specific st^dies.^ahd recommendations concerning 

^ the ^steepnass of stairs, the siM of stair wells, the width of corridor^ ^ the^ 
width of doors, and the amount of fenestrations each room should require. 
Their work in New .York^ Chicago, St, Louis, San .rraneiseo, and sni^Her 
cities furipiished a flood of plans and buildings which.aroused commuriitiep all 
over America to a more realistic approach to school design. The planning^ and 
vdesipiing of schools during the 1900-1930 period showed mkny Improvements, 
But schools were still characterized by standardisation, topped vyith lavish 
front entrances. Progress had not yet reached the point where- the school 
building was desipied for its pupils, tailor-^made for its site arid built to serve 
the community with utmost efficiency, . 



^ Functional Planning Developments . , 

|| Yet some of the progressivo thinkers begiui to visualize tli^ design luitl; 
construction of school buildings into dynamic educational machined, the adapta- 
tion ^fjthe educational thinking of John Dowcy ruid his disciples to physical forms 
of bi^i^k and steel and wood md glass. This was reaction from the attitude, 

, ' w . \ ■ ... ■ ' . ■ ^ :. 



itill \vldely h€ld, that the school is a warehouse for the efficient storage of. 
children, under th#. dare of porlite and well-feducated baby sitters. . ; " 

"... . • ' . ' - - ' , 

The reglnaented and%tatio-desk=teacher relation 
by informality, with mobrie furniture adaptable to group discussion or project 
work, and a varied stock ^of accessory facilities for painting, making toys, 
models, furniture, presenting plays, learning by doin^^ 

* Among the ejcciting deveiopmenti which began to be felt in the first 
quarter of the 20th century leading to fundamental changes in the qntlre school 
program were* growing acceptance that children learn tp do by doing; schools 
^should help children to live better-now than in some future dayi pupils should 
haty the opportunity to understand the environment in which they live; how to 
live with others has to be learned; schools have a stake in teaching how to 
make a living; music, arts,, and hant^crafts may be as important as reading 
and arithmetic; mental development is dependent in large measure* upon proper 
health a^id physical development; learning to work together in groups is a 
necessary part of one^i growth; education is qphcerned with the whole person 
and one part Wects all the rest; schools are for all the children regardless 
of .social or economic standing; schools are concerned primarily, with present- 
day problems, not only those of the past; adults can learn as^well as children* 
and their education is never completed r and, finally^ the dawning understanding 
that the school exists $o' make communities better , not just to teach Imowlpdge. 

' ^ Such developments brought tremendous. changes,. More and n^ore pupils 
came to schools and remained there for years. School programs were expanded 
to include provisions for teaching, health, physical education, arts and crafts, 
music, shop work and trades, science of all kinds, agriculture, homemaklng, ' 
and other things. Hot lunches at school began to win acceptance anfl approval. 
Adults demanded that the school provide a program for their needs. And thus 
the school became a quite different type of Institution. 

► ■ . ' . ■ 

Atthe same time, important discoveries and advancements in technology 
were taking place. Modern plumbing, heating, and ventilation, were becoming 
ypractical md feasible. New uses, were found for' old materials, and new 
materials were being produced* "Electricity had developed to such a point that 
it was a cheap sour'ce of energy. Electric lighting and electric gadgets of many 
kin^s were available, 

' The depresWon of the thirties gave people in the comm^ity time to 
think ia?d the compulsion to find new ways to survive in a competitivo world. 
vThis had its reflection in realignment of cqoporative planning through citizen 
pprticipatidn in the schools. The mounting complexity imd worship of mere 
bigness of the twenties had run itj course under Board of Education, architect, 
and, the superintendent In that ordor. Their monuments were a burden on the 
foundations both physical and fin^mcial. How could such inhumim travostios on * 
places dedicated to the Improvoment of living be mltigatod? 



Building had not quite stopped, but had slowed down to a point where 
plenty of time and plenty of niotlve were available to try to extract the ultimate 
effectiveness out of every byipk, A few gifted superintendents led the quest for 
better planned buildings back to 'teachers, custodians, technical consultants and 
in more instance0;,t|^ parents themselves. They knew what*they needed^ and 
sometimes they Imew the jobs that were not hreing done for lack of proper 
planning* They were added to the former team, and synthesized a high standard 
of service for better buildtogs, 

1930 t o Present ' - 



' Also, tiie depression of the ^30*s gav^e pocketbooks, both personal and 
. civlc,^a pretty grim drubbing. But in \ its stagnant years, when most new 
construction consisted of .government projects, which put thousands of men to 
work,udlertess gave a few. architects time for meditation, a re-thinking of the 
whole problem of school building desipi along functional lines. 

Adults in the community have always used schools mprp or less* 
Interested parents have met with teachers for generations * It remained for ' 
the idleness of the thirties, the 'group efforts' of the war years, and the 
leisure of the postwar short %vork week to make the neighborhood and 'com- 
munity school center come alive, A group of L who petitioned to use the 
gym for basketball^ a group of young married people who petitioned to use the 
cafaterla for a dance, a group of white collar workers who petitioned to use 
the shop for hobbies—these were the realities behind the phrase "commuiiity 
users of school facilities The reality of "eommimity planning" is the ehitnneling'' 
of these pressures a^dttese petitions mtp an investme of thought in the building 
itself and into community support for its erection. 

^ ■ ■ \ \ ' ^ ■ ^-v '"^^ ':'\r-^ « ' 

If this trend continues (and it should), the school plant of tomorrow truly 
will be the tesult of aooperatlve planning and effort by the hoard of education, 
architect and engineer, professional school staff and people of the cominunlty. 

What needs does a community have which a school might help meet? 
What kinds of programs and service^ are called for ? What plant facilities should 
be provided? The answers to these questions require much Informrftion, and 
thehelpof many different people. The alert community today seeks its solution 
to its school building problem by finding answers to the above questions* No 
one or two persons have all the answers. Rather the combined effort of the 
people of the community aided by the most expert educatoit, architects, and 
other technicians must be marshalled if an adequate solutionis found. 

' , ■ ■ ' * ■ ■ 

Much remains to be donu* Some communities have not yet soert the 
light. Others are proceeding falteringly. But prpgruss^^is being mndu. Wlint 
of the future? Who knows ? Wlio can predict with imy bort/ilnty? Judged by 
past dovolopments, changes In, school plnnt dosign will bo grontor in number 



and more radical in character from what exlsta^oday than moat of us have tiii 
vision to foreiee or the courage to foretell. We think a few changes are se£ 
- evident. SitekonwMch school buildlngs'are built will va^ We will 'think 

in terms of ten acres rather ttian one to five acres* More and more the general 
recrektional and community'iieeds will be coordinated at the public school, flie 
one property in every commuiilty which belongs to all the people, 

\ ' ^ \ ' ■ ■* ^ 

' ' More sp^ce will be provided fpr each activity. Rooms will be wider not 
only because mor^^early squ^e i^aces give greater utiltty, but also'because 
jpacai mth wi^j^pans cost aess "^ construct. The principle of modular 
coordination will govern the manufacture of all building materials, making all 
parts interchangeable and greatly reduc^g the labor cost of construction. 

Most new .buildings are already pro\^^ for a greater^ degree of 
flexibility. It is poaiible to change inteif^iprs almost' at will and with thp 
ei^endlture of a minimum of time and labor. Space is designed so that it 
can be efficiently used for various activities* Equipment is interchangeable. 
Little of it is fastened to the building. Storage spacers expanded and more 
attention Is devoted to its design. : ^ 

„ In conclusion^ there has been aQceierated progress in the construction 
of school buildings in the United States during the past two decades* Along 
witii tile evolution of the modern school buildings there has been accutnulated a 
large body of literature on school builditigsi tj^es, standards, materials and 
cphstrUction, economy of space, school building equipment, building programs, 
and the like. Educators^ architects and the cohimunity have made their 
contribution to the general iniprovements of school buildings in the^ cities and 
counties in school districts across, this state and natiori* . 
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. ■ UNDERSTANBING AND Sljp^^ ' 'J \ . 



,Dr. James A4 Burns 
Superln'tendent 
. Tullahoma City Schools 



Educators 
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1, Federal legislation coinpletely opening up studenta ' reeords to parents 
and etudents with limits placed upon school ^iagie of information. 

1 * ' - ^ < ' ' . * '. • ■■ ■ ' . ' ^ 

2, Hmdiqapped legislation md court action mandatingparent mvolYemeiit 
in aBsessment, evaluation, and program placement of handicapped 
learners buttressed by hearing rights. 

.3. Couff action dictating due process rights of students in disciplinary 
mitters, ' • 

4, ^udiSht strikes, violence, and controvetfey over the material Iri 
^ textbooks and who is to decide what should be taught, : 

5^ ; AllMndi of aceountabiUtylegislatlonsettingforth definitiye 
ei^ecjtations for the ichopls to addres : i,. 

The time has come when all those involved in educatioh should realize 
that parents md citizens are going to deAand to toiow what is going on In the 
schools, and rightfully so/ Education represents a major public investmejgLt 
(over 50% of gbvfernmeM in Tennessee), an investment whose 

price is viBp^ r^ldly. More .importantly, the Amertc^ educational system 
has always bem iounded l^on local lay control of the scHao^s. DeBpite 'growing 
bureauci^4cies, legislative and court directions, . md liidreasirig grabs for powei*" 
by centralized prepsure groups, and federal and state ^levels of government, 
local cojg|ol and support^of education is and should be the great promise of the 
AmerlejW system^ 



i^iblic hivclvementf in the Schools ^ - ^ ; - 

. Crttics and ^e^ers/are busy proposing that schools should provide 
Incl^eased opportunity and methods whereby the public ia^^lnvol vcd'^ in dduc ational 
decifeipn-makingat all appropriate levels, -Most administrators are busy making 
efforts to do so. Administrators are also busy trying to involve teaqhers in all^ 
kinds ofmsmagementdeclsions from calendars to cUrri Our best thinkers , 

iiisist that students must be integrally InVolved in' disciplinary standards, pro-p 
grani development, and evaluation of personnel, Wiile few argue about th^ 
merits of "involvement, " ttiose who are on the firing line work within severe 
limitations in involving otiiers, ! 

. ' Pome concerns are far too complex (Title I evaluative' design), some 
qorti^riis are too touchy (personnel ^valuation, transfers, etc.)Vand spmo are 
toocumSrsome (Title K implemeritatlon) for oxtenslvo Invalvement of teachars, 
much il^jpri jpuronts, 'and students, Admlnistrativo leaders arc hold accouniublo 
for this Variety of complex, controvetsial, and cumborsome decisions. Loaders 
should continue to try to involve others when and where po^slblu but all should ' 
'Undorstand there are severe limitations to the fe^asiblUty of tjaronlul Involvemcnl., 



Adminlstratori ,who haye tried an^ failed ^ath Title I or Vocational Advisory 
Comn^tfe^s, btidget advisory groups, individual p^ent involvemeftt in assesi;= 
;!^' j^a^c^^ Gonfitions, and P. T. A. promotion understgnd that 

"ii^ybi^ement" is e^asy ^ to talk about but hard Ho 'achieve* Looking 'at the 
compfeKity of modern life md social forces of our Futufte Shock world, it cduld 
be that our efforts to promote citizen tavplvenaent are self defeating and rial ve,% 

Openiiegs and Leveling as 'a Basis for ' 
. Inaprovgd School- Oo.mmiinity Relations ; : sj A^. . . , 

■ , V The-;tH^$i^ of; tW^ that schooLpersonnel n[iust^^ta 

the * volume ^df^^^oando^ of iMormation- provided 'to^arents, ,st^^ and 
others. ES^atprs donH^ have , Mythlng to hide and we. shouid tiot act Jlke we 
want to, Lay^cltizens in the modern: world don^t have ttetinie^o^^ eommitment^ 
^ get iryvolv^ed In all .the decisions school people make. THey do need and are 
demtodl|ig to know what is being aqcomplished and how. A good faith relatlbn^ 
ship between educators and .th§v^ public must" be based upon cpmprfehensives 
realistlpi aiid candid information. Siipport can only be e^qpeeted when citizens^ 
understand our progresfa ^d our problemi and feel like we are being'honest 
In our approaches* If citizens have the information they need, they can theri 
let educ^ors know when and how mujch they wBiit to be Involved* 

^ iii ; jB^ards • of - EdUGation ^ and administrators must Apro^de ". a variety of 
i^fotematioh to parents, ' Tq do this we must do away with Q»^iLbsophy of *Uf 
tlaaj gets^out some will gr at hold'of it and run with it^'? i.There are those with 
^special interests s bones tb picks or eKtranepM^ mbUves w^ may do so, Mt 
conf^dprice from the na^c^ity'ipf pur^ c they have that chance* 

Exaiiaples of informatioti^that'm^lrt communicated arer . ' - 

1- average school and grade lev^I achievement, I, Q^, aptitirde scores^ 

2fc disciplinary actions, reasons f fir action, discipline problems ofi the 
schools in general, " ■ , / ' 

3. pupil-teaoher ratios ^liroughdut^the system, 

4. salaries of all personnel^ « ' r , 

5. strengths and wealmesses of the qurriculum^ ; ^ % " ' ' 

: • ; : 6^ feteongths and wealoi^dsoa of Instructional! stratGgiosv ^ 

• ■' 7* how rusoUrooB are allPgated aiid • 

Bdarcis luidadminlstrativo staffs slipUlii;c)^ch up their meetings tuidtholr 
minds to tlio ' cpnoovns of* the comnuinUyr Wli!bn;concorny arc exprcasod by 
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parents, they should be followed up with-req.earchi explaii^tlons, discussions, 
etc, V ■ • ■ ^ • ■ ■■ ^ ■■ ^ ' ' 

, ■' . . ■ ■ t ' » - -' ' 

. ■ . , V. 6 ' - . - 

• ■ ■ . . ■ . • -.. ■ - ' • ■ ■ N . ., ; _ 

The principal and, staff at the local building levaPinuet also strive to 
inform parents about what/lg going on. Such actions as clinlca, .meetings, and' 
newsletters on such Items as testing; grading, 'team planning, individualization, . 
opep ,. space utilization, would be examples. Local staffa ehpuld l^veL with 
fi^^f^lHMt'dis oipline ITto^ 

- told rtiout behavioral e^eotatlons and homework expectations^ Grade level 
grouffe of teaohera should let parents Imow how they are dividing the ohlldren 
up mid why. Most of the Jocal building oonoems a^e based upon misinterpreta- 
tion or nilscommunlcatiM and the staff of toe building level'must improve and 
increase information distribution. Every parent^ ghould^be fully Informed as 
their child Is or is not making progress, ' ^ , ^ J 

. / . \ ■■'■--■■-■-■^'^■r . y ■ . : \ f ^ • . ' 

- ; Each teaoher should operate with the fe^^rress purpQae of informing 
parents of his or her concerns, progresi, and programs. Papers should be 
sent home md notes or calls made to pwents wh^^roblems arise* Each 
teacher should strive to let students and parents khiw^t his or her standards, 
expectations, md procedures relative to discipline, h'wi^e^ork, grading, grouping, 
materials, etc. The Individual teaehef probably, is in the best position to 

^^omnumlc atay wlthn^ are certainly more 1^ to 

come td; a meeting wltii'their child's teacher &an a gmeral meeting for large 
groups of parents at tiie building or syatem^leveL Every . parent should be fully 
informed as to the progress his or her child Is or Is not making and what the 
teacher ^te:^ plans for that child a^i^, V 

Conclusion ^ * ^^^^'^ 



\ It is Im^oy-tant for schools to regain the confidence of the public, we 
are doing . pur iSest with ^at we have, isn't It time we let parents know just 
where we Itre ? We really don't have thejtime or the stajf to involve eyerybodyi 
we do'have the time to Infbrni. Each educator has ttils resnoii||jbility ^d each 
must make his or her best effort^ . This effort will be r. v^^M i 
faith relationship With the public leading to Increased support aiid understanding. ^ 



PUBLIC RELATIONS: AN INTEGRAL PART 
OF THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DAY 



by 

_ ^ Rbnald E, Campbell 
Principal, Porter Elementary School* 

^ -.-^a^id- '. ^- * • . ' ' ..... • 

, Gaylord Lambdin 

„.Instructbi*^.^Porter-_IH^ SehooL _ _ J ^ . _ . .. 

; - ^ ' ' ' ^ 

To raralementary sehool prtoelpalj sohool-eommimity relations meani ^ 

, much mdre Qian pimply, renewing the basic textbook princlplea of public 

relations when the school Is in |rouble* It is also much more than plug^ng the 

leaks In the Mlatlpnship between the ichool ^d the commimlty* to fact, public 

relaticms ill a very Integral part of the day-to-day operation of the school and, *^ 

to be effective, it must continue around the cloc 

Tohave an effeatlve relationship bet^ community, ffie 

elementary school principal must iirst realize that good and wholesome 
cornmunioationi between the community . and the staff must be maintained. U 
t^e principal Is donvlntfed &at public relations is ra integ^ra^ part of adminis- 
tration^ then he will use all available resources to see that this phase of the 
total program is Implemented, ^ - 

What resources are available to toe elementary echool principal? 

1 * The leadership qualities of the princip al are very impot'tant in 
planning and e^^rymg out public relations programs wthln the school, ,He must 
realiEe his strong points as well as his wealmesses andj^ejudices in order to 



RONALD E* CAMPBELL is Principal of the Porter Elementary School, Blount 
Couniy, wd has been a teacher md principal In that system iince 1964. He 
.earned his 'baccalaureate degree at CumberlMd College, the Master of Arts 
degree md ^ecialisf in Education de^ee at Tennessee Teahnological University. 
GAYLORD LAMBDIN is m tostructor at tiie Porter High School aiid has taught 
In tte Blount County system since 1958. His B.S, degree was e^ned at Lincoln 
Memorial University, 'tiie M-A. degree md tke Specialist in Education degree 
at Tennessee Technological University* 
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provide leadership^ The- elementary school principal the trust and 

help from the staff and community if effective relationships are to be aoWeved, 

2. The elementary ichool principal muit use the entire staff in the 
most effective manner. The elementary teacher will perhapa play the most 
important role In developing and maintaining efficient public relations pr6gr ama • 
_^arefo^e, it is imperative that the principal have some Input In the selection 

^of^TChool^pereomiel- The^ principal should know the partlcular aJid peculiar^^ 
. cliaracteriBtics, of all the staff bo that strengths and we^esses can be 
determined. v - - 

3. The elementary school principal has the various community groups 
as well as tndl^dualB at his disposal in improving tiie school and in defending 
it agalrist .unjustified attacRii; He ^^^^ continuously involve his cominuriity in 
the fchool^s programs* When .participation is genuine and significant, the 
probabiUty of greater understan j 

4. The elementaTpy school principal has tiie student body at his disposal 
through overall school activities to^oject the school to the community. The 
Influence that studanta have on comjnunlty support is too often underestimated^ 
even at jflie element^y ichool level* 

^ The elementary school priholpal Is the key to go school-community 
reiations. He must be Interested in the affairs of the community and have the 
confidence of the community and actually be a part of the community. The 
principal must know atid respect the power structure as well as other community 
groups ^d be willing and ready to exert leadership in helping all groups to 
define achiev^Tegoals and to reward any progress made achievement. 

Perhaps the greatest mdmostimportant task 6^ tiie elementary prlnclpd^ 
is that of making his faculty and staff aw^re df tiie need for positive public 
relWions at all times. Too mmy teachers are facing crowded classroomSp 
Insufficient preparation times and busy icieaules and many do not believe they 
have the time to devote to such "extracurrlcurar" activities as public relations. ' 
The principal must find a way to mdce' the teachers aware of the fact tiiat 
building and maintaii;iing goodwill is a significant part of tihe ediicational pro- 
pram and. not something that can be tunned on and off casually or capriciously. 

: The elementary principal cm^^^ gro^ meetings with faculty 

members and Involve them in tiie total ^itool program fromi the plajiftlng stage 
to the final evaluation. Elementary teachers will b6 more interested iji the 
public relations aspect of education if tiiey are encoiiraged to participate and' 
to see the need for Improved relationships. The elementary school princlp^ 
must see toat those needs are met. * * . 

Many elementary school principals ^e hesitant to involve tiie community 
or groups within the community in the day-to-ds^ aff^rs of the school, thinking 
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that the groups Wu become too involved in the operation of the gchools and 
finally will actually be running the schools, ^ 

This appl^ehenaion is totally unfounded and perhaps does, in a sense, 
reflect the inadequacies of the administrative staff or the philosophy of the 
staff regarding community participatlom : •> * 

- . -A^living example DrjUirhW"lrnuah^a%oft^m^^illW^ 
its mmy ,endeayori can best fee illustrated by listing ttie many w^^in which 
the eommimity has helped the Porter School. ' ^ ^ 

' 1* The P*T. A. suppllee teacher aides for Grades K-6 at no cost to^the 
schbol. \ ■ ' ^ ^ 

V 2, Clhiic workers voluntarily staff the First Aid Roomi they take the 
required Red Cross First Aid course. ^ 

3, P*T, A* furnishes money for playground equipnienti well as 
$l,.800,per yeai^ for high school baseball* 

4, The P,TpA* supplied personnel in planing for the building md 
famishing of a new 20-statlon elementary sdh 

5, The P,T, A. furnishes transportation chaperones for all field trips . 

^ hi .summary,' inyolvement both of the principal ^id the school staff in 
the community ^^fairs , and tiie involveni#nt of jpaDrents and the community in 
the total elementary program , are essentlai to the effective operation of , any 
elementary school. 'The principal wltti the necess^y leadership quallttes is 
Uiekeytoth'e school's Involvement in commimlty affairs, and imder his ieider'- 
ship p^entai involvement in the school pro-am will evolve. The fear of 
parental "takeover" (in our case) is totally unfounded. The one factor tiiit has ' 
been discovered is that by involving parents as aides, clinic^ workers, and 
chaperoneSi parents are much more aware of just what happens during the 
school day and how teachers staff face the many problems that occur* The 
one quote most often he^d is, J'l never resized that the Job of a teafeher or 
prmoipal wa$ , so demanding!" - ^'M^S 




J 



People conatituta on© of every eommunity'g richest reeouroes 
for teaching and learning. Almost every person is a specialist in 
- some area* Humm reaoOTces ,aome in^both sexea, tod ih^^a^^^ 
ageij rdces, levels of educationi and aocial back^ounds. Any 
personwith a special talent or jpeci all zed taiowledge who Is ablQ 
^7an<a wIlllSglo serve may be called^on* T 

— ' . * . - ^ , " ■ 

i^* * Oath^lne M. Williarts 

' The Community as TejgtboQk 

V . 191B ^ ^ . - ... " 
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TE AC HER + PARENT = HAPPY STUDENT 



\6y 

Sherry L. Cannon, Kindergarten Teacher 



^GoliriFvirie^ElementaryV^' School Sysfem 



; ^ AsHeaoh^t^s in, today's sooletyj we are actively involved in one of the 
moat outstanding demands In public education--the demmdfor pia'ent/commimity 
Involvement* Th^- teacher, more than any '^ther profeeelonalj^has countless 
opportunities to gaW, maintam, and itrengtheft pM^nt/commimity. involvement. 
Our first step is to reco^lze and accept, our responsibility to the parents and 
community* Secon^lyi we should examme present effprts that are being made 
to actively involvev the parent and community in &e curriculum. With this 
background, wee antigen challenge ourselves to implement these activities more 
effectively md to create more pppprtunlties for parent/ community Involvement, 



. As a new te4cli©r, I was vaguely aware of this area of resporisiblllty. 
Mfeffsomeone^po 

associated jit with progress reports ,r new trips, and volmiteer 

help In the classropm, |il hohestl^ did not understand why parent/community 
Involvement was so 4m^ortant until someone awakened me to the fact that wa 
are employed by the public to educate tteir children. They are why we are 
here. Therefore, it ^pp^lars lopcal to assume to when the public asks to be 
informed and to have a^yqice, it tiien^is our responsibility as members of the 
profession to offer each member of the public this opportunity. It also appears/ 
lo^cal to assume that t|e vddce of the public should be heard as well as being 
an Integral part in the dcQlsion-m^m , - / 

For the most pr&t, teachers have been ehcouraging p^ent/cqmmimlty 
involvement for ye^st^ have been urged to include written statements in 
conjunction with pro^e^f ie;pqrts , sendprogress reports home more frequently. 



r 



. _ . . . ..... 1 

SHERRY L, CANNON^has bjien a ktodergarten teacher in the Shelby County 
School System ilnce |^2. |he is a B. S. graduate from Middlp Tennessee 
State University and ^iraed jier M, Ed. degree at Memphis State University, 
She was adelegatetothe J^EAc,dnventionln 1976, is chairman of the professional 
rights andresporisibilitles committee of the Kielby Com Association^ 
andhas conducted sumrifer workshops in Shelby County for Involvement of parents 
in curriculum development* v ' 
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- and to plan parent/teacher conferences. Teachei's have been' encouraged to 
Tnvlte parents to visit the classroom to. observe activities or assist in the 
- activities. We have also be,en encouraged to ask resource people from t%, 
. community to, visit the classroom to contribute to units of study or special 
'interest topi^ Activities such as open" house nights, parent-teacher associa- 
tion meeting^athletic events, and adult education classes have been arranged 
to offer. opportunities for Involvement. , . 



Without .guestion, these are commendable Ways of involving the parents 
and community. Why then are our publics not satisfied?- It may very well be a 
combination of several things. First, it Is possible that we are not making a 
unified effort to implement ideas such as the ones listed' above. Some'^teachers 
may be oonst^tly seeking ways to involve the parents and ebmmunity while ' 
others maybe "putting it off. " H the latter ls%e case, then it is up to tha^^ 
individual teacher to realize his/her responsibility and to begin Implementlnf 
these Ideas. ^ . , j * ' • 

, Second, it is possible that the parents and community are wanting to be 
more actively, involved In the actual curriculum. Th|s does not mean they are 
demanding to tell us what or how to teach. Instead, they are Just asking to be 
ihformed and to be a part of what is going on during the school day. Ciice 
again,^it becQmes our responslbHity as members^f the profe^^^^ 



opportunity to each parent. and member of f he community. 

: But how? ,1 am sure this is a big question on your mind right naw. As 
a teacher, I can , understand your question or possible reservation. But, as 
someone who has been Involved In a program designed specifically to involve 
tiie parent in ^e child's currlculuni, I can also assure you that there is a way, 
to meet tills demand, 

^ With this in mind, I would like to share what we have implemented Ihto 
our kindergarten program at Colllerville Elementary School. It is called VIP- 
Very Important Parent. ; We chose this name because of our strong belief . that 
the parent is the child's most important teachbr . Up until the time he enrolls 
in school, the parept' has usually been his one and only teacher, men a child 
enters school, we feel that the parent's role as teacher should not end. Instead, 
;the child's environment should just expand to include another teacher who teams 
up with the parent. We also think that by working together the parent and 
teacher can significantly affect the child's progress. 

In the beginning there were many question's tad reservations. Our m 
questions wevei When could we nreet with the parents? How could we most 
effectively work with the parents ? and. When could we get supplies and/or . 
money? Our main reservation was: Will the parents want to participate? 

. Prior to the school year, we met to-seek answers to those questions. ' 
We decided to try monthly night meetings, with the parents. During these 
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meetlngaV we visualized parents participating in activities and makirig games 
to reinforce tlie skills that had been taught &t iohooL Next, we laid out a, 
tentative schedule of skilli to be developed each month. We then discussed our 
ideas with our ^princip^, our 8upervlBor, and the assistant superintendent of 
instruction, Tli;^>ord was all go; the money and/or supplies would be worked 

out. ' ' f;^. 

Our next;step was to approach the parents. At the beginning of thej,year' 
we mat with all of tiie parents who had children in kindergarten. We feJ^lained 
what we wanted to do and why. We asked each parent whether he/she would 
participata* Each said ''yes!" - - ' - . : 

- - ^ At" this point, we finalised our overall objectives, our philosophy, Bnd 
the basic overview of the program. Our next step was to plan our first meeting 
and to order appropriate supplies. And, so, we did, and witii quite a lot of 
enthusiasm I must say ! ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Now, seven months later, wa are doing the same thing, that is, planning 
md organizing, Approkimately two weeks before each meeting we meet to 
decide^ upon the . specific activities. Our plans always include a large groiip 
activity which varies frtmi discussion groups to mahlng val entines for th ^ 
bhlldren* We also/ prepare a newsletter that suggests activities which utilise 
materialB In tiie house*- We plan two or three activities for parents to make to 
take home to use with th^r children. These activities are related to what we 
have introduced in the olagsroom and serve as a reinforcement for a particular 
skill or combination of skills. By dividing up toe pesponsibllitlfs, our individual 
work Is kept to a minimum* testructldnal aldei, student helpers, and parent 
helpers who worH In the classroom also assist in prep^ing and gathering the 
materials, / ^ ' . 

One of the most important aspects of our program is evaluation. We 
have distributed questionnaires to evaluate past meetings and to offeif the p went 
an opportunity to suggest ideas for future meetings. The results of these 
evaluations have been more thm po^tlve. Parents hiave stated that having more 
insight Into toe curriculum, plus- toe avall^le activities, has enabled them to 
work mbre^ effectively with their children* They have also emphasized that toe 
VIP program has helped to stren^hen toe ties between the home and school. 
In turn, ^Me' think toat toe prpgram has affected toe overall progress of toe 
children whose pWOTts have p ^ , ^ 

\ ^ At this point there are severe tolngs that we plm to add' to the pro-am 
for next year* First, at the beginning of toe school year, we plM to provide 
parents.wlth a list of skills that coincide with the child*s developmental stages. 
We also hope to individualize the activities more effectively. We have con-- 
sidered setting up centers so toat parents can m^e activities more suited to 
each individual child's level. I am also certain that there will be otoer minor 
changes before neKt.ye^. I do think, however, that we have taken the first 
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step In accepting our' responsibility -to-.tjje parent and-community to find an 

•n^ncr. ^ "^^T^^ " ""^^ Im^^esible for etery teacher to participate in a 
program such a. this one. HoweVe^^^ there are many alternatives to this t^e 



srrra^ti:r^\T °™:in^^^^^^^^^ 

tion Of the activity an,|ats purpose. It tJpuld also include various activities 
whichc^bemadebyusfilfltemsfoundintheWse. It may alsfha^a te^^^^^^^ 
prepared activity to go along with It. The posslMlities are endless. The tw^ 
main keys are organization and cooperation . ' , , ' ss. . ine two 

to conclusion I would like, to pose one hipefully provocative thought 
Admimstrators and professional organizations across tL countr^are flS; 

tadfvTdLf " f - theV^d of ea"h 

, individual classroom teacher. ,By working cooperatively with the. parents of 
our students, we cai^ake this happen! ^ne. parents of 



"Ifwearetoplay our part In; the new world order, we need to 
master every means and every art by which we can commmiicate 
With Other peoples * " ' ■ ^ 
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COMMUNICATION AND THE CURRICULUM*: A "KEY TO 
EFFECTIVE SCHOOL-COMMUNITY RELATIONS ' 

Dr. W. EIzie Danley, Sr. . Professor of 
Edueatlonal Administration and Supervision 

: "and ' -V ■ ' ■ 

Dr. Barbara, G. Bareh, Assistant Vice-Rresident 

for Academic^Affalrs . ^; T:-Tr-- , 
; ' \ ; State Uhiveraity ^-^^^ 



V Poll^ Indioata tilrt tha public Btill to However, 
thla faito and Qorregppndl^ been for several 
deGadeSt Hegaining and strengthening public support for sdhools^ is . a high 
priority of many distriets across the cpuntry and will become so for many 
more* - - ----- - ^.^^-^^^i^:^.. - - - — — . , _ 



The mBtructional program o£ a school is ttie heart of the sohooPs 
functions. Capital outlay md glittering showcases will not long satiety the 
community that desires quality educational programs for its citijsens. iThere 
is a grovrtng interest md need for increaipg the ^public 's lmowledge about and 
familiarity mth toe eurrieular programs of tile sehod A ! 

r - ■ \ - ' . : '-. . ^- ■ \ 

An uninformeS community may be either disinterested .or extremely 
aggressive in attacking school polleles and pro^suns. It is not realistic to 
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in 1964. In addition to his profeBiorshlp, he has served as Dean of University 
College, Prior ttf Jqining MS U, he was superintendent of the Pemiscot County 
(Missouri) schools. Dr, Dmley earned his 3* S, at Arkansas State University, 
M Jtoinphis 

He is executive secretary of the Tennessee Elemratary Principals Association, 
DR. BARBARA G. BimCH is ProfessQr of Curriculum as weir as Assistant 
Vlo^-President for Academi6 Attairs at MSIJ/ Prior to her appointment to the 
MSU faculty in 1968, Dr* ^Burch was curriculum director of Shelby County 
Schools. Sie is president-elect of the Tennessee Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, She holds *the B, A, degree; from Western 
Kentucky University and the M. S, md Ed, D, degrees from hidima University. 
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expect support from people who are not adequately informed* This holde true 
even when the schopr^ progran^s are eKcellent-t'It is equally , true when aupporf^ 
-is heeded to acquire resources to upgrade programa. ' ' : ' ^ 



The ichool phould want community reafctions and appropriate involvement, '^-S'^. 
and the 'community should want to know and understand what is being dtohe in ' V'''^ ''^'i^^'-'l 
-™-^-achoolsV:-It-isrrf^^ 

and to the students that the tone of the rel^iopghip between school and coin-, 
, munity is shaped than on any other single faetorfe^, A major reeponsibility of all 
■ 7 ? J, , , concerned with imprpving school-community relations and improving curriculum 
' ! more effectively communicate to all hecessary publicB in order to ahare ' 

ideaf , results, ^d p^^^ In the most appropriate manner. 

Pebplegenerally understand; ahtf help support the decisions they have shared In 7-^^ r e- 

making; the public wants good echiools and is wiling to work in an appropriate ^ 
manner to make them better. ■ , ^ ' ^ 

The types of concerns tiiat people have and their reasons for wanting to 
be inyolyed are based on personal institutional, and societal interest, to : 
dealing with the concerns of the various publics, no one method of categorizing ; 
them Is satisfactory. Different categories need to ;be applied as the nature^of V ^ ^ V 
-the oomm^cation need changesv^The simple 

Patron may suffice whenr the communication need ia cl^eut^d^ an Immediate • - - 
Concern of jhe-parent or non-p^ent patron is all that: needs to b^ considered. - / . 
In a mote complex situati^, hovi&ver, the parent may need to be viewed as^^belng 
^ore:of^a taj^ayer &an parent, or more of a religious leader th^ pkre ntl'T he - ' 

Lpn-parent patron may need to to viewed as a retire, a: g^ a young J * ^ * 

^dult, a governmental lefidier, a member of profession, or someone with other ' ' 

J jklnds of spec ia:l interests. • ■ ^ ^ . 

w ^ The complexity of the: matrix of interpsts' exhibited by members of a . 

> school community Qpuld'oause the achool .administrator to abandon the com- V 

■ I munications process in d^pair. However, planning aprogram for communicating ^ \ ' . ' f 

.J y with the public is feasible if the ieaders of a school system ai^ oonsclous-that , 

X:/ for communication purposes, membership in groups or categories is fluid, to 

I ylew9fthefluid nature of grbup membeM^^^ it thus becomes possible tO'look ^ 

J ' at the various pubfics in a community in a more manageable ^ay, ^ 



In relating to tftgr^mnlwiity the schoors curriculum, 

educators should be conscipus of both the formal and the informal .7group 
structures. .The; formal groups w^e generally recognized as those groups that 
,are organised and h aye a recopiked membership, $udh groups would include 
ci^c, cutotai, economic, 'tfitern^l, governmental, patriotic professional,, 
t^eligious, youth, and other special interest groups. Again, the educatoy . would 
be quick to recopilEe that a school patron could easily be a member of several 
of theseigroups at any given timel ' ^ ' • 

• ^- , v "v • / \ : B7 / ■ ' 
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The informal p-oups'are much more difficult to define, but they may be 
more effective in eonamimlcatingtban some of tiie formaL^oups of the'community. 
The informal groups are groups that are^ at best, loosely organized to promqte 
common interests* These interests generally evolve^M^otod highly personal if 
not emotionally packed concerns, such as moral Issjies, political opinions; 
ethnic orientations, and other similar concerns. - 

o^der to effectively eommu»lGfite^with these various segments of the 
oQ^^unity, the educator needs to take several steps: 



^ Identify the various organized or formal groupa;o|' a^^ eommunlty and 
determine the socia^ composition and gejiefal intefastfTof; these groi^^^ ' " 

2f. identlfyflie.variediriterWts t'hat 8^e^?to have an informal clustering 
. lu and determinewho the leadf^s or persons of influence are in toe informal groups* 

^ ^ , ' ' ' 3. . Make a determination as to how.eaeh group could best be included in 
the commqnication process in a manner allowing for open exchange of ideas 
^ that would add richness to and support for the schooPs dUrriculumi ' 



feenieniberlng tiiirt toM 
should be implemented on a periodio if not conUnubus 'basis in order to identify 
changing memberships and concerns* / ' . ; -0, 

^ Bounds of participation appropriate to; the needs and e^ectanci©s:^of 
v^ious publics |re important to set and maintain wlth"T3ar^^ ParWcipation tHat 

: ^eeda the -potM^ Intterest In participating is of no he^or fairness 

... to ahyon^ involved* The levels of comn^unication pLwm 

proyide lor conveying facts' and information to all who wtot to know, while also 

: being e^ansive enough to allow for exchange of ideas between tik school and 
those publics who msh to be involved* to either case, fte communication vM.ch 
takes place serves to .convey assumptions, values, and a philosophic base that 
pro\aaes fertile soil for the deTOlopment of new insights and changes, 

:'':k:^fk To 'develop^ effective 

various pu^liep, at leas two bvel^igft^pniinunication must,be,0on$i.dered and ^ 
Included in the procf ss* The ftrst^^ese levels is mJ^Kl^TItDNAL* For 
ij.some persons, the primary need is fiDr^nformWion;^ 

, to mterpretfor themselves ; : Li preparing, tor dlaii emlnatlon at the iiiforinational 
1^ one takes facts or ideas one j^ts others 'to taiow about; selects words,, 
gestures/' or means for puttitig together tiie content of the message to be 
receh^l then conveys the message to ffle receiver by the most Appropriate 
- means. ^pqssiblp* This may bft^ ^ simple is plaeing inform^ationi 

making a^p^a^ntation to a gl-Slp', posting spa- 5^/ a bulletin, bDa^d,^; o 
transpiifting mtoough some media device. Wiile ^these^eans may be adequate - 
for ^^telling".pu^qses, this is essentl^ly a one=way communications .^^roach ^ 
andprdvldes no assu^ce ot^eachinga person^ It leaves thf ^rop^sg^bf^u^ 

\: ■ \ : . ■ . ■ ■ 'is- . ''!\^ 



standing and interpreting the message up to the receiver > who obviously will 
interpret it within the frapiework of his own intai^estSj attitudes, and gfoup. 
relationships, ^ - ' *\ ^. 

' Because these factors, it is essential to insure Incluslon of a second 
level of communication, which may be referred to as the INTERACTIVE levaU 
Some--publi<|B- have -a-nesd.-a f desirer aJid- the- potentlal-for-movlng-beyoiid the 
point of commimicating on the informational ieyeJi Thfey may Msh to bepome 
involved in a more;participatory way that Includee^ opportunity -for 
The^a publice may iWsh to engage In^ dialog bas ed on information received, and 
become engaged In; th6 thought processee as ,well;\ae the content of the message* 
toteractlve levelj communication strategies ^^p^ various publldtf \\^th the 

6pportunitx to understand, mterpret, rea0t,\ and respond to that information 
which is conveyed about thfe school currfculurix, . ; 

- ■ ■ , ,^ :- ^i-. ■■ - - ... ... ^ - ...... ...... ^ .i ■ . , 

; Inaplementlng successful communication strategies is something that 

takes'time and hard work, and it Is not easy to accomplish If not taken seriously 
• from the start. Some suggestions for consideration, including both informational 
and interactive levels pf participation, are listedi; . r'' 

— — -^1*;— toylte-parfaits 



taking the time to e^lain to fflem /ttrfhat tHe classes are doing. /Perncd ^['^i '\ ; 

participatibn in^ making tiiese eTOlanatioHs, " - 

- ■ . ■ ./ ~ ' ^' ■ ^ ' ■ ' . - ■ ■ ..^ ' ■ ^ • ^ ' 

- 2, Bring In lay people as' members of curriculum committees to study . 
problems with educators* ^ ' ; ' 

3* Wien you find outside groups existing that are studying or concerned 
aboutschoolproblems^ tn^^te the groi^ tp work you on a cooperative *bMsls , .'^ _ 
md bffer the grolip s^oiu:*. assistance in its own sty^dy, 'r . V - . 

.^■^u V' :v ' ^ ' v' " ■ ' -^-'^^ ^' -• 

^ 4. Weldome ivery opportunlty^v^^^ 
school prop/,ams I field trips, dramattdsi school drives, etc; " - ; i 

5. Use regularly organised school organizatib 
.tlvely set up .plans whereby other publics Mil be encouraged to participate in ' '^ 
iSchaoi related 'study In positw / ' 

' • 6. Listen to citizens when w^^Jdng with th of grganlzation, ^> • 

in or out of scluaol. Educators are often more |ikely to talk at the expense 6f 
.listening, . . . ' ' ' " - . ' ■ . ^ ^ ^ • . , ■ . .* 

'7, Make 'it ^ point to become better acquainted -with people in tliei^s. 
community, thus making both educators and patrons more comf or taBle ^^he^i y 
these patrons become actively involved in school pi*op*ams J H^^ . ' 
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8. ' Make every attempt to find out what the cojnmunity is thinjcing about 
the^sc^^ools through face-to-face eohtacte and open di'scuasioni on issues; 
f problems, concerns, ^d interests, ' ' . ^ . 

" . Provide .more opportunity for ^valUaUvfe. input from, tiia va^lpJ^ 

publics- relative to perceptions of the schools, and use this input in a'positive. 
- "-'ratherth^^^readti^e or"d4^mlva' mWnerr^'^ .^r.-^.-.^ ^ _^w.-.t 

... ^ ' ^\ ^ , , ^ . . . , 

10. Identify^;cotnm'unity resources, botii people and things, and build 
them into the curlficular esqseriences. Th^s offers rewarding and inriching 
' ' QPP^ortunitt'^g that are often'impossible'without the help of the community, 

V V ^'^ft- Communicate regularly, at least fan an informational level, with. 
V / your i^krtioulax puW whether they ask for it or^ftpt. ' • 

* , ' ^ , ♦ ' , ^ 

, ^ ; ' 12. Encourage educators in the school to do tilings that will broajaen 
^ their own perspectives relative to community activities. The publics a^W^ot ^ 
- the only ones who need informiatioh and Involvement opportu^^^ 

cmmot afford to*l?e so narrcpW as to only speak "edueationese, V or eomm 
tion with the community: wilj^ ' [ ' v 

13. Accept opinion^ ioii'lj^^ members ^^rarious publics 

rthwhii^ Qi^H Tnairfi in.pian^^ of "^^^ 



, valid and worthwhile, and make uS^ dit J^^i^ 
sd:Kpol'program. * v Xl ;' " 




(144 Build ii^^t^dent partic^ation through community contacts-^elatt^e, ^ 
th special project^^ghd varfous arfeas of study included In school progi^ain^J^^' 
Students are ope of;^^;]^st me^S fqr effectively commimicating|^ any public/ 

It is through means such as >these that membere of the bommunity are; , 
^ wable to develop Cfeellrip of ^greater ihclusion ^d. ovmership, v^^ich^ in turn 
establishes tte foundation for meaningful relationships of trust md commitment 
between school and oommimity^ It isR^^^ 
publics begiri^'fo id^^ 

Thei purpose of communication it bothHhe informational and interactlv^ - 
^ levels is n^t ito try and .*;sell" the public on what thl sthdol is about, but rather 
^ to providfe:::.for c^en^^xchM^ mutual understandingv^d 

common purposes, and in improved reiatibns between the school and community 
on a continuing basis, \Wien piNDgrams for school-cpm relations. are 

.^Qpmpretensiveay planned |o include partlclpay, on (Opportunities at b^h the 
;tW£6tmational aq|^ interactive levels, the school "^viM^ find its, time spent ■ 
differently in r^kUng '% the various publ^ will hkMss Me^^^ -''^ 

, re^ptlve relating which .often requires scHpoIs to ' be prepared to produce^ 

answers upon demand, usually under some pressure of time Md'^iycumstanc^i" ' - 
^ ; to turn^ ^there will be niore cpDC^|ii^ the school to engage in proactive 
■ relying, in ^hlph there is t^r oppbrt^^^lD det^mlr^ needt. and wo^k toward \ 
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resolution of problems with members of the cornmunity being meaningfully^ 
, appropriately, and productively involved, , 

' All perd^ons involved with the problems of curriculum improvement and 
building positive schoolr^communlty relations must concern themselves with 
the problems of more effective communication. Ideas communicated, by 
whomever they are communicated, need to be soundly based ideas tod 'put forth 
in a manner that is positive in terms of forcefulnesi and effectiveness* ' Such 
communications need to come with openness and honesty , for If they are not- 
sincere ly advocated, the effect on others will be negative.rather than enhancing. 
FeiBlings openly, and honestly conveyed can have a contagious quality to them , 
that tends to positively influence others in a way to gain support and promote 
understanding* * . , 

/ ' ' ■ / / ; ^ ... ' ' ^\ - 

C aring enough to communicate aBout what you are doing requires patience 
^and persistence. It is likely that invitatipns to become informed or involved 
may be greeted" by gome with skepticism mid suspicion of motives, or that 
some may see it as Just a, chmde to^complain. to the long run, howevet, 
recognizing that the public of the school is diverse in its needs, interests, and 
concerns, and if there is a willingness ^of the educator to allow for time neces- 
sary to involve and inform community members on various' levels j the' dividends 
gained will be great. Teaching and learjiing both can be appreciably improved 
through more effective ways of relating* It is only through an effective and 
well planned program^ allowing for multiple levels of communication with the 
various publics in the^ community^ that mutually beneficial and meaningful 
school-community relationships can be obtained whioJi will be of bdnefit to the 
school and its continuous efforts toward curriculum improvement* 
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When the educational enterpriie is operating smoothly, the 
public (eommunlty) doei not often exercise its right to m 

-^ceountinfr:^tTr^hisrtKr 

served that the issilte/Qomei to Uie fore. This ii the publio 
process of accountability. Often the right of the educational 
consumer to an account fcr professional performance, while 
acoepta^i#in theory, is,, in effect, nullified by challenges to 
what are consideri&d basically *profeisional affairs*' Public 
education is a public as well as a professional businese. The 
current educational climate is one of reform* It is a natural 
consequence that the public would seek its rightful role in such 
an important process. ^ 

* - Mririo D. Fantini 

^ the People and Their Schools; 
Commtmity Participation 
1975 ■ 
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COMMUNITY SUPPOHTi BAeKBONE O?". PUBLIO- EDUCATION 

, ^ Kennetii E, Dodson 

, ^ Superlntendenl^ . * 

Overton County Schooli » 

Building effective community relationahips is an Importmt p^t of any 
program of public education* This is especially true in rural ^e as, such as 
in Overton County, where people beUeve strongly in "their^* fechools and w^t 
their children to benefit from m educational aystem whlGh is pegplb-orianted. 
These relatlonehlps do not provide solutions to all problems and 'conniots, but 
they siu-ely prevent some and help to solve others, * ' 

The building process for gaining andpreserviiig community gpodwill and 
support begins right with ttie cehtral office staff, to a small school system 
which has no director of public relations, which is the case in Overton County, 
the superintendent must t^e the lead role. He must believe that publlQ relations 
is a major administrative function having high priority in the total operation of 
the systems He^ mUst lead wiyi confidence and enthusiasm because these traits 
help to inspire others on the staff to be sensitive to the concerns of tiie system 
and to the problems of individuals. He muscle ad with honesty, or at least he 
must try his best to do that which he believes is in the total best Interests of 
Uie children he serves. - ^ 

■ But the attitude of the central office staff is only the beginning. More 

is required. The staff must be know^Bdgeable^ and staff members cannot have 
knowledge unless means are developed to Insure that they ^e informed. Regular 
staff meetinp provide the first line of communication. Not only can information 
bo shared at these meetings, but staff members can also share in some of the 
decisions which are made daily. Responsibility and auUiority can be shared as 
expectations for staff performance are define^. The outcome of this Is that 

IpNNETII E. DODSON Is Supcrintondont of Ovor'ton Comity Schools. lie has 
also bocin a principal and an assistant principal in Ovorton County tuul a goaoh ' 
in Wckott Coiinty. Ho currontly roproscnts thy Uppor Curnborliuid suporin- 
tondunta on the State, nrofcsaloniil Negotiations Advisory Commlttaq, Mr. 
Dodson oarnod both his B.S. and M.A. dogroos at TunnosBco Tuchnologlcai 

) 
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-the stirff will develop/the .same confidence and enthusiasm ai held by. the 
superintendent;^ andi hopefully, as their talents nourished, each member of 
the staff will develop skills and understandings which are even greater than 
tiiat of the superintendent. - 

If pi^lic support for education is to contlnuei teachers must be well 
informed' on all aspects of educational system. Teachers are out tiiere on 
tiie front lines in ttieir individual commimities serving the people who mil 
eventually voice their approval or disapproval on what is happening in public^ 
educatlonp Teacherfi should be informed through princip^'s meetings^ county- 
wide association meetings^ md printed materials which are passed along to 
each individual teacher. Many of these meetings are held during the regular 
schjoolday so as to help insure teacher participation dedication to educational 
issues. Teachers lAust have ^adequate and correct information if they are to 
. relate appropriately to other publics, > ^ 

Students serve as a primary source in the information program. They 
comprise the largest community group which Has daily personaj contact with 
the school. If the information program falls with students, it likely will fail 
throughout the entire community* Each student makes Judgments ^out his or 
her school—about tiie teachers, the courses which are tau^t, tiie way the' 
building is maintainedi and about literally thousmds of btiier elements which 
we call ^'schooling. These judgments axe carried from the school on a daily 
basis, and Oiey go' into the homes and bt^inessea of almost everybody in the 
community. We need to keap this important public in mind as we design and 
issue report cards, prepare pamphlets and other materials^ and as* we generally 
attempt to coiiimunicate with the student through otiier verbal means.' 

, Paraprofessionals prpvide anoUier communications avenue which* if 
propei'ly used, can bolster community support for education. They too must 
be given accurate iufgrmatlon about what is going on in each programj and* 
remember, they are eyewitnesses in the education^ process and their testi- 
;mony td outside publics iSy valuable to total community understanding. They 
must be treated fairly and with respecti they must Imow they are members of 
the tpam and tlmt their contributions are significant to the work of the school. 

monthly nowslottor is one of the nwvb import imt actlvitidB of the 
public rokiliona teani in Overton County, The nowsluttcr is written by the 
central;.«ttfllcb staff. It contains information from uaoh department as well as a 
perspnal message from the suporintendunt concerning importimt oducatlonul 
[t^symB^ The newalettor is attached to the payroll check of uabh employee; it is 
ndt likely to bo ovorlookod. CopleH qf the ni#wBjottor are also sent to the local 
radio station^ ^both local nowspaporH, county court members, school board 
members,^ Uie Overton County Judge, State Dopartmpnt personnol, and the 
forty-sovun parents who malce up tiw nine Componsatory AdvlHory CounuilH. 



*The members of the Overton County Board of Education believe In md 
practipe good public relations* Each meeting of the board is well advertised 
and publicized by the local news media* Cttie local newspaper editor attends 
each' meeting and m^es a thorough report In his editorial column, press 
releases from the central staff are appropriately timed and geared to board 
actions. The boalfd strongly believes and fully practices the axiom of one of 
our founding fathers, ^Give the people the ta^^ and they will make the ri^t 
decisipns," The board also plms md administers a visitation program to each 
of the eleven schools at least twice per yew. Each member realizes the 
complexity of the educational process ^d believes he can serve better by 
making on-site personal contact witii school personnel. ^ 

' - ' ' • ■ , ' i , , ■ . =. 

An extremely important public is that^oup rbutlnely and traditionally 
Imown as the County Court. It is this group which appropriates the local funds 
which enable the educational system to go forwuihi thus^ it is this group which 
has a special need for accurate and complete information. The relationship 
between the County Court md tte Board of Education* is one which must be 
nourished to ttie good end that both groups workl harmoniously. OccasionaL 
meetings should be held between representatives qf each group so that appro- 
priate avenues for the exchMge of information. can^J^e maintained. The central 
idea for these meetings must aim at the proper exe|ange (^information and not 
merely at the perennial need for more money. M^act, the most appropriate 
sharing of vital information may occur when money is dot ttie primly education al^ 
issue ' *^ 



The superintendent and central office staff appear from time to time on 
local radio programs for the purpose of discussing current programs mid 
related topics. During these broadcasts, citizens of the county may ask ques- 
tions via telephone cohcerning tHfe topic of discussion. These programs are 
' well planned in advice and they provide an excellent opportunity for improved 
communication between the pi'dfessipnals who operate the schools mid the lay 
public who pay the^ bills for that operation. Individual school personnel who 
appear on these prp^ams are Invited out of a need for their expertise and not 
just to fulfill a program commitment* 

The faculty and students of each scliool unit expect to see and to hoar the 
superintendent during the school 'yuar. Thdy expect him to visit the schools 
regiilarly. They uxiJect to see him in Uie classroom Qceaslonally, or on the 
playground, or in the gymnasium, or In a school assebibly program. Hois 
expected to be the, leader of Uie educational system and not a strtmger to it. 

Tho activities which count toward the development and malnteoanee of 
goodwill for the schools is endless In any school system. Wliile It may often 
seem that some efforts are a waste of time, the awaronoss that rolationshlpB 
cmi be improved must be ever present. Those involved in publiu , ududation 
must believe that what Uiuy are doing doHevvuH the support of the poonle . T'liey 
must buUevo Uuit the futiire of the natldn lies with the lututu of the chlldp unci 
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that public education offers tiie best means for guaranteeirig the democratic 
faitii that people can live better* Through a well planned md effective public 
relatloni program, educators can gain tiiat community support which may 
rightly ,be called the backbone of public education* 



^^Ebuliovoln tolling your Htory to the people. If you go diruet 
to the people rind got tliom to ugroc with you , . * everybody olso 
must give way In your favor," 
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EDUCATIONAL HORIZONS ^ 



by 

Dr. Mildred E, Doyle * 
# , Superintendenti ICnox County Schdqii 

The year of 1976 is an event of signal importmce to most Ameriaaisi it 
ia the 200th anniversary of our independence. Our Bicentennial accords speoigi 
reoopiitlon to the Birthday of our nation and it serves as ^ appfoprlate time 
to celebrate past achievements and prepare for the challenges of the future. 
The* daring OTd bold experimiBnt lmo\vn as public education, which in the words 
of Horace Mann '^had no precedent in world history,'- epitomizes md character- 
izes both our hiitory and our national^haracter. 

The first and . neatest task assipied to the public school by our founding 
fatiiers was to provide an enlightened citizenry in order that self-government 
would work. And self-government has now worked, on these shores for 200 
years. Through education we have taught self-government, developed a common 
language, achieved national unity, and created a way of life and thought and 
human equality. ' ' * 

Yet public edupation faces many challenges. ^ The horizon appears both 
bright and clouded; great successes md agonizing failures stand in front of us\ 
It is vital to the survival of our nation that we leaders in education look ahead 
and assume our responsibility for shaping the future.^ I am going to mention 
four challenges which I see on the horizon. I Invite your consideration of these 

■ . -; ^ ■ ^ . ■ ■ , \ 

DR* MILDRED E, DOYLE has boon involved In Knox County education for the 
past 52 years. Her career includes olcmentary classroom teaching, aii 
elementary principalship, Bupcrvisor of instruction, cmd since 194G the super- 
intondoncy, Aetivo In NEA,rTEA, and other professional organi^ationa, 8lm 
has also been a meniber of the State Textbook Commission since 1951, a 
momber of the Tcnnesscd Commission on Youth, Chairmim of the Tunnesseo 
Superintendent's Study Council from 1948-1972, prusident of the Tennossoe 
Educatidn Assooiatlon In 1902, a member of the Wliitcr Iluuse Council on Youth, 
and presently she is chnirman of the Board of Directors of the Tennessuu 
Orgcmls^ation of Suhool SuperintcndentH. She earned both the B, S, luid M.S. 
degreos at The University of TcnnoHSoe nnd waa awarded an honorary. ductor/B, 
dugrou in 1905 from Maryvillu CoUugo, ' . . / 

'a? . ■ ' - 
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concerns and ask that as ypu look at the horizon In your school system or in 
your job that you set some priorities and meet tiie challenges head om 



/First, 



I see providing quality educational leadership at the school level 
as a major concern. We rely most heavily upon the local school principal to 
see that tiie goals of the organization are carried outr In so doing, we have 
sometimes placed unreasonable burdens on His shoulders. A recent Ford 
Foundation study has emphasized that the principal becomes so engrossed in 
mmagement and bureaucracy that he cannot function as a chmge agent and an 
instructional leader. If schools are to be responsive to the changing needs of 
growing communities, we must find creative solutions to this problem. History 
records leadership as a basic aspect of the comi^unicatlon structure of any 
social order. Thus, the extent which the local school principal can provide 
leadership will determine tiie extent which he can function effectively to improve 
communication between the school and the community. 

Second, there is a need for a rebirth of idealism arid of respect for 
ethics and morality. Our country became great because families, churches, 
and schools emphasized certain common elements, I believe that those same 
'elements are necessary today. We must seek ways to bring edbout more agree- 
ment on the values that will guide our dally lives. Honesty, cleanliness,: 
kindness, trust, respect for the rights of others, Bfid the dignity of man are 
basic ingredients for a full and happy life. The school must assume its 
responsibility for bringing ^out a rebirth and a rededieation to these values; 
and it cannot postpone this responsibility without serious harm to our' Way df 
life. This is a serious challenge not bnly for the school but also for all of our 
society. As was said by Oliver Wendell Holmes, ^*To educate a child we must 
begin with his grandfather. . 

■ ^ ^ - 

■ '' ■ ^ 

I am not suggesting th^t we impose certain traditional standards. 

Agreement regarding values will be fQund not by submission but by honest 

discussion of our beliefs. We must learn to discuss issues, to meet our 

oponents face to face, to examine pompeting ideas, and to restudy our own 

beliefs. Out of such discussion a gradual body of common opinion will emerge. 

lam urging that we undertako the necessary dialogue which will result In more ' 

common opinions and agreement which will give guidance and direction to our 

lives aiui our rolationHhipB. 

> . . 

Third, wu musf ruwin the Confidence luul suppprt of the gonoral public 
^r eduoation. Genurally speaking/ 1 am afraid ahat tm in^ofueslcmal uducatorH 
\vu havu nillod to communicate (to nchlove undorstandln^ with parentH and tho 
public at large. .Wo havu neglected uffortH to l|iuludu thorn Hufflclently In thu 
plmniing, implementation^ and evaluation of programs* Wu have been unnblo 
to communluate both our huccohsuh and failures in dlruot and Hlni|)le wayn. Ah' 
a roBult, there 1h Homu dlHaffectlon with public e(lupati()|\. Only otir (Uaurnilned.* 
und lntelllg<^nt offortH will overcomo UiIh Inuk oi uiulerHlnncUng, 1 bc»IU?ve that, 
generally, peoplo arc? favorably cIlHpumnL toward what tlu>y Ur)heelve to be* 
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adequate Bducation; and (hey will give their support to our progi:Ms when they 
understand them to be beneficlarto the general welfare/ 

Furthermore^ the schools have undertaken to be all things to^all people. 
We have kept on adding, but we have cast very little aside. The schools have 
been called upon, sometimes martjat^d, ito afrest drug abuse, reduce highway 
fatalities, teach sex education, train good drivers, entertain the public, reaube 
racial injustices, conduct charitable drives, and attempt many other tasks 
beyond Its assignment to increase Imowledge and improve skills. 

Oie of our challenges, then, is to reassess the national charge to tiie 
public school system 7&nd to siet realWti4;^j^ectations for the education of 
children and youth. Of the challenges on the horizon the most Important of all 
is our responsibility to the children and ^outh in the pubfic schools. Students, 
teachers, parents, patronsVall a:re alike ^but they are also all different, 4 
wish I could give you a simple recipe for promoting the likenesses we need, 
while atthe same time retainmg the unique differences which must be preserved. 
I would remind you of an old triiiBm, namely, that we do not teach classes of 
students; we teach individual students who happen to come to us in groups, or 
in classes. This is a simple truth, but It is basic, m the propess of edi^atibn 
it is not necessary that people all be alike. Each person should be helped to 
develop the necessary skills of life but all .persons should also be encouraged 
to cultivate their diverse talepts: to whatever ^ s^^^ type of excellency they 
,asplre. i^' / : \, ■ ' ^ ^ . 'V^^ '^'r.'- . _ , ' y v^v:^;-^ _ ^ 

■: . ... . ■.- ^- - i ' 

hi whatever we do to achieve agreement within a framework of diversity, 
we must not fair victim to power struggles within and without our system of 
public education. We must maintain cooperative working relationships with 
citizens who support sghoolsi that Is an essential element of public understand- 
ing. We must also cteate situations which encourage participation in school 
affairs to the end that phblic thot^ht and public energy will promote the general 
weU-being, feut^in aH of this, our alms must always contribute to a.reawak- 
enlng of our dedication to you_ng people and must serve to focus our attention 
on the indivlduars needs, potential, aiid future. 
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It (education) promiiea to solve tile problem w otherwise 
so nearly insoluble — ^how to educate rapidly md iufficiently the 
eyer-expEmdingmassei who are losing bpntact witii the traditions 
of Wefetem soeiety. The exploiive increase of the population in 
the past hundred and fifty yearSj its recent enfranchisement 
during the past fifty years, the dissolution, or at least the radical 
weakening, of the bortda of the family, the churches, and df the 
local community have combined to make t^ dehi^nd upon the^ 
schools almost impossibly big. ^ v^' ^ ■ ^ " : ' 

Walter Lippmann 
The Public Philosophy 
' . 1955 




, , ^ :aEiJE CHANCTNG Md^i^OF TENNESSEE'S TEACHERS 
/ Tgniiessee Education Assbcmtion 



\ "::Image is noth^g more than a reflection of what a peraon appears to'bte 
at any given time. This deflnitimi holds true not only for individuals but aleo 
for groins of p^opler ' t^^en .a grou then 
: eadh mdividii^ in ttiat group is affected by that "^oup iinage, " ^ . c - ' 

v .Gei^rally ipeaking^ tiie wprd?y^^Wtqy^^^^^^ a certain mental picture 

in any6ne-8 mind. The same is true for tet-ms lil^e la^wgr i dentist ^ Judge, 
en^neer , pilot , ph^m^tst , and teacher i. Howeye^^i :of all words o^^ 
mentioned above teacher probably has been the object of rl^cule or impleasant 
. descriptive terms more tffin any of the others* People whb bkch are referred 
ito^4s|^jU3t teachers.^^A common statenc^nt, full of ridicule, is "thbse w^o can 
\dOj tnosa,^who can*t teach *" >_ — 

; ^eht^s are aJSQ g by many who are making decisions 

about teaciiierii\a employees who ^re supplem^ing tiie fa]^lly ihcomf . m 
ofter^ords, teaching is a good job for a woman whosq husbiid brings, home th^ 
real pay 'check. ^ There are still ' prob^ly quite a fewUeachers who fit this 
descriptiDn and who accept it as necessM^y but many more "non-bread winners" 
are beginmng to resent the implication that anyone who wants to earn a middle 
class ijjcome had better prepare to do more thmr "just be a teacher. " ' 



: , - KEITH ERICSON has been Director of Public Relations fof the Tennessee 
Education . Assdclatlon since 19G8. During the periodLof 1959-68, he was a 
teacher, guidance coimselor, and assistant principal in the Metro Nashville 
' ^chbols. His B. A. degree was earned at David Lipscomb College and ttie A. 

at George Peabody College.^ Mr, Ericsbn is moderator of the TfiA statewide 
^ TV series "issues in Education" tmd of the statowide radloiprogram "Current 
issuds in Educatiom " He Was dlructor of three movies on education including 
national award winner "Jo4rney Into a Child*s World, " Ho la also editor of two 
J public roratioris hrmdbook^ for local .associations, and is PR chairman for 

; the Totuiosseo CongtH3SS of Parents and Tuachws Doartd of Managers. . ./ 

■■ ' ■ : ■•■■■52 ' ■■■■■:^ ■■',,,;„. ,,\ ''•: ;■■ ,. 
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This resentment is based on one reality which has surfaced just within 
the paBt few years in Tennessee--the reality that teachferg many y^ax^ ago 
created the imagt that is a reflection of what teacheri are today. And sirjce 
the creation of the image, many teachers have adopted^ the attitude that they 
must live with the image their predeceBSori.-^OTeatedt • • ^: 

But teacher imrq|tnatloii the past elgl^ Jo ten years should Have 

bi^Sh a watn^ng sipiai tb all who^^e concerned' ibout publia adueation* This 
unrest Js now very much a reality in Tigjtoessea/ Teachers Ichqw now^th^i^© 
tiiey change their imagei they must actually change what they ^e. And this 
change of attitude about ,what{ teachers .^'should" or "should not^^ do has become 
the jumping off place for action which certainly would have been considered 
''unprpfpssioiiarvjust .a few years ago. Teachers we .flhally recopil zing the 
fact that th^y can do a professional Job In ttie Glassroom, and tiien work outside 
of the classroom lo chEUige tiie image of the teaching profession* They, also 
re all 2;e that becoming involved In niegotiation^^'or political activity, does not 
majce them "unprofessionar* simply because someone opposed, to. sucB activity 
labels that aptiyit^ as ''unprofessional J* ' ' ; ^ 

During the final four years of this decade we can expect teachers to 
. request, very forcefullyp the right to negotiate with boards of eduqatipn In such 
matters that directly affect satoles, working cbndltiohs^ and cuWipulum, 
TeacherE will be telling boards of edubation^hat they can, no longet justi%— to 
.the .taL^qmyar B^^f^ for; Industry's products md, 

services and at the same ^me fell "those teachirsn th^*there just *4sn^t enougli 
moneytopayhigher salaries.;^ Teachers wll be telling boards of education that 
they should no longer make decisions unilatterally about curriculum and working 
condltioria. Teachers will' be saylngi "We are in the alassroomSi we are the 
professionals; our opinions are necessary* " , 

And teachers wlU be saying to political candidates for local, stdte, and 
national offices riot to mak5 promises they do not intend to fulfill* 

Finally, many teachqrs feel that education has been a stepchild for tod 
longv Teachers hear too many questions from concerned jjarente who want .to 
know why certain things have tb be the way they are* Teadhef s Imow that miihy 
of the frustrations of parents mre ulsg the frustrations of teachers* But a 
changing mood Is now a force to bo dealt with--a mood that reflects dlssatis'^ 
faction with Image, with status, and with lip service that is all tuxj often not ^ 
translated into. roality, ; 

All other professional groups enjoy professional rccagnitlon .bccnusu 
they became myplvod.in the major decisions being made about their profession* 
One wayqr luiothor toachors will beoomo.lnvolvud In/rGnnossoo. In the prqcoss . 
though, n few dust storms will be croaiodp a few feathers will bu ruffled, and a 
few **^powar struGturos" will be challungud. 
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. \Buhei^her^swantpi'ofessionkst^^ 
-want to live total prof^asionalj^^ When- power structur el' when 

feathers a^e unrufflea or pltipk^, and when we will ieev 

^j^^^changed image. It may even be- an imag© which wlll.cause doctore, lawyers, 
^'^ngineers, pilots, viudgep^^ dentists, and pharmacisti to encour^e thei^ ions 

and daughters tg become teaciiers. This Mil be gbb for the teaching profession, 

and ajso good for the State of Telmessee^ ^ 
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What passes for education todays even iji our 'Tbest" echools 
and collages. Is a hopolass anachronism* Parents look to 
^ education to fit their children for life in the future. Teaehera 
warn that lack of an education will cripple a child^s chances in- 
toe world of tomorrow. Government' nunietries, churches, the 
mass medl^^^ 

. that now, as never before, one's future is ^mpst wholly 
dependent upon education. 

, \ ^ - ■ ' ^ . . 

Yet for all this rhetoric about Uie futUrei our schools face 
backward toward a^djang system, rath^ than forw^d to the 
^emerging new society* Their vast energies are applied to 
cranking out Industrial Men--pedple tooled for survlyal in a 
system that will be dead before tiiey ^a, . 

To help avert future shock, Ufa muet create a super-industrial 
education system. And to do this,, we must search for our 
objectives and methods in the' future, rather th^ the past* 



■ - r 

^ . - . ' . - ■ 

■ ■ ■ , ■ ' / " 

A GOOD RELATIONSHIP WITH THE NEWS MEDIA' 

Dr. Ralph E, E vane, Superintendent 
Klngsportl City Schools 



, "Rightly or wrongly, more and ittorf people are queitioning what is golflg 

on in the public iShools today than^^^ 
recently by a chief atate echool ofrieial. 

; "The legtslature is on education— maybe because of the great cost... 
If it is fot other reasons than cost, then we need to Identify these prpblems 
2 andworkon them"--a,jtateme 

of eKperience In working with legislatures,. ' , . • 

■ . ■■. V ,■ " -^^ . 

These statements can be retold and mapiified many times to describe 
the dilemma that school boards, administrators and teachers find themselves 
in today. No longer can our public be expected to support wltifrbufr question our 
stated financial needs or even our school rules and regulations, courses of 
study, curriculum content, teaching metiiods, or methods of dealing with student 
behavior. 

To ignore public relations is to court disaster. Starting now, we must 
J^ork as never before to regain the public support we once had. Every school 
administrator in the future must have or develop skills in dealing effectively 
with public relations. ' 

Perhaps the single most important way to achieve good public relations 
is through the news media. Working with the news media is an art that can be 
developed. , Once the administrator has developed this skill, good news stories 



DR. RALPH E. EVANS beMme Superintendent of the Klngsport City Schools 
after having served as the chalrmdi of the Department of Education and 
Psychology at Carson-Newman College. Prior to that, he was superintendeht 
of the Tullahoma City Schools} and he has also had teaching and administrative 
e3^erienc& at the elementary, seDondary, arid Junior college levels. His B. S. 
degree was earned at Lincoln Memorial University, the M.A. degree at East 
Tennessee State tJnlversltJ^, and the Ed. D. at George Peahody College. 
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VcaA:, be provided that;/ are "mutuany^^^ the newspaper and the school 

system, ^ * ^ 

- . An editor of a m^dlura size daily newspaper stated that school news was 
his best news* He said it did not matter whether it was godd hews or bad news* 
He meant that a story' such as the local high school principal is charged \nth 
embezzlement is mgre Spectacular than a similar charge agaittet a department 
store manager* He meant that a racial riot at tiie local high school sells more 
"p^er^ thai a bat^e ^between two cbimtries"^^^^^ The average 

Mporter needs np orte to work up theie kinds^of stories*. HeUl^ 
Don't ^pect him to be aa ^ger to work on a story in which non>readerg leara 
to read by a new meftpd* Do expect to work on this' kind of story yourself. If 
you work at it, this is the kind of hews that can be good news for the newspaper 
and the school.. • •' ? 

A good method to begin with Is to choose one or two good reporters and 
T2ultlvate-thenn7 Youivin 

frequently mistak^nly^ defined aB **naanipulate* '' Manipulation never works very 

long. 4 " ' . ^ ■ ^ . ' ■ 

^ V Certain public information is not really newSp but it iS necessary for 
you to get it published as a seryice to the school, tocluded m tiiiB category are 
Student registration dates and announcements about called meetings of the P^A* 
„Your "cultivated*' reporter will do this for ybu. Don -t e^^ect the news media 
to be called upon to run these kinds of stories consistently without an equal 
number of good stories with more reader appeal* ' 

You can be cultivated by toe newsman to knqw what good news is. He 
will eultivkte you to resist the urge to report that^ou have Just attended a 
national meeting where ypu heard some national speakers, and It was tiie most 
inspiring meeting you have ever attended. This is nothing but chit-chat that is 
of Jittle or no interest to most of the readers* Either report on something 
important that occurred at the meeting or forget it. 

^ Don't argue with tte newsman in print. You are almost certain to lose* 
A siiperintendent ofr a large school system in California expressed it this wayi 
*Mf spmeone (from the newspaper) is'building a fire under you* don't help him 
carry the wood." ^ * 

"I 4yas mlsqiloted" is usually a aop^out* If the reporter paraphrased 
what you said, and in substanqe he reported you rather accurately, you weren't 
really misquoted. Doni't^compensate for something you wish you hadnH said by 
attempting to make the reporter look bad. If you were really misunderstood 
and the information is ^ongi before you do .anything about it ask yourself, 
"Does th(^ thing as stated versus the true situation make' any sipiificant 
difference If the answer la "not really, " then forget the whole thing. If the 
information as stated do^s make a difference, such as "registration will be 



held this Thursday," not "next Thursday" stated in the article, then correct. 
It but refrain from saying whose fault it was. Let hiin assume.:lt,was' voiir 
fault.lf^he wants to. This will help you the next time. " ' . ' 



^Qveboard in your dealings, with the 
Let him know you will not volbynteer bad news, but y^u will answer 



Be honest, straightforward, an 
newsman; 

any guestlons he asks yo^, You 6mnot^e3^eet him to withhold news that'ls btd 
newe for theXeehool, ;1£ it is .in faet news. „You gain _his . r espeq t byl talking 
honestly with Jhlm ahbut. these kinds ^of events. Your only way:to eompensate 
for it is to work at contributing a story that is positive and will have as mucH 
reader appe^ as tfta negative stpry. - . , ; , . ' 



Publle support for education in the ftiture cannot be taken for granted. 
The public naust-be informed about the many good things that are going on in 
'the schools in Ame^F^pa today. The administrator of the future should eoncentrate 
on pr oviding the n eWs media with g ood info rma tion on a const tot and continuing 



basis as if the viry life of public education depends on it^^ beaause, it does . 



* * * 




^ ^^Laymen bear the ultimate responsibility for education in 

our society, 'V 



John W, Gardner 





recogriiza that In an iriterdepende sodiety, honest effort to 
obtain publle underatmidingatod support are normal md essential 
aspects of operating My public or private enterprlee/ Profes* 
sldnal maturity requires that we reco^lEe and accept that part 
of our responsibility. 



EKLC 



Gordon McCloikey 

Education and Public Understanding 

1967 
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SUPERINTENDENTS' EXPECTATIONS AND PERCEPTIONS 
OF SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS ' 
by 

. ; ^ Dr, Shannon D, Faulkner ' 

. ' Superintendent, Tipton County Sehoola^ 

■ " " " " Mid ' - " "" - " " ■ " 

Dr* Harry W. D^ 
ABslitant Superintendentj/Tipt9n County Sehoole 

i' ■ * 

^ . MMy^thingg^contElbute^tQ^th 

key is. with the schooi boprd a^d « The superintendent deals 

wifli a variety 'of groups.' All of these groups expose him to Gonflict in role 
e^tpectatlon. The superlntendency is a position whichjs, involved In a number 
of relationship systems. Some of these systems are formally defined, such 
as,, for example, the school system itself and the state departmeht of education. 
Others w-e, professionally necessary. We refer to these as professional 
assoclaUons. However, tiiere are some relationship systems, neither formally 
defined nor prof esslorially necessary, which are unavoidable. One such system 
is the community [1], 

The ch^acterlstlcs of the individual superintendent and his attitLies 
toward his Job and bo^d are- important. A community'^ educational program 
is dependent on the superintendent and the" board working together. Attention 
should be given not only to working together but also to how they may best work 
togetiier. Archie Dykes stated: . . 



DR. SHANNON D. FAULmER is Superintendent of the Tipton County Schools. 
His B. A. degree was earned at Ersklne College and the M.A. and Ed. D. degrees 
at Memphis State University, m addition to many services to public education 
in Tennessee, Dr. Faulkner was President of the Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion in 1960. ■ 

DR. HARRY W. DAY is Assistant Superintendent of the Tipton County Schools. 
Or. Day earned tiie B. S. E. degree at the University of Arkansas, the M. M. E. 
at Indiana University, and the M.Ed, and Ed.D. degrees at Memphis State 
Ufiiversity. . 

A ■ , 49 ' ■ 
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vffipgobdiflliey are to perform effectively the task of edudatto 
, leadership [2]* ' . \ , - 

The Study - - . ■ . / \. . r ^: . : : \ ■ , ; j.; ; 

Jhorder to deal with thie problem ^eEj a study ^as qonducted to consider 
toe folloMtog spedlfie problems I 

^ - .- - ■ - -. - ■ . • • -- - . . I . . .... . , 

1, What were the professional e^eetations for, school boards as 
perceived by the superintendents of Tennessee ? >sj . 



^ : 2. How did school boards conform to the professional expectations as 
perceived by the Buperlntendents of Tennessee? 

. ' • -■ ' • - , ' - ■ ' . ' ' 

Various metiidds of reBetaoh were considered in anticipation of this 
study. The required data deci'eed that some tj^e of descriptive research was 
necessary ^ince the study was to determine the present status of attitudes md 
char ad teri sties. The questlonn^res use^ in resewch in role analysis by the 
School Executive Role Project at Harvard were m^^yzed and- found to be mos^ 
appropriate for ttiis study* However t the m^nitude md scope of tiie Harvard 
studies WOTC such that only selected •parts of this instrument could bfe used. 
These septiohs of tiie questionnaire were chosen to be administered to the 
super intendente of Tennessee which comprised the universe for tois study* 



The first part of the questionnaire concerned the professional exqaectations 
of school board performance as perceived by the superintendents* 

The second section of ttie questionnaire included the same questions as 
the first, but it required that tiie superintendents indicate how they felt their; 
board actually performed* Thls^ portion was used to measure the boards 
conformity to the professional expectations established In part one. 

V . Oflly fifteen Items from tiie ori^nal questionnaire were found to have a 
strong modal pattern, and these were extracted for tabulation in comparing the 
way superintendents felt bo^ds should act and the way they felt boards did act * 



Findings . . - 

A complete analysis of the data obtained from the returned questionnaires 
of 131 public school superintendents of Tennessee was made* The findlngi we 
^^resented in two categpriesi (1) professional ex^ectaWons of school boards, 
I an d (2) degree of conformity of bo^ds to professional expectations as e^ressed 
. by the superintOTdents* = « 
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. .- ■ . . ■ ^ , . . ■■■ -,51 

"A compM'iBon of the data' Indicated that superintendents demonsfrated 
^^.^-..^^ J the highest degre8,_ntaet^^ .expectaUoii^om boa^da^ inl.^=^-* 

helping "sell*' good education to the conimimlty and that the lowest degree of 
_ conformity, fort^-four percent, was recorded for this same item. ' 

r Other areas of high expectation were for boards r (1) to have a clear 

^ statement of policies imder whic the school systems should be operated, (2) to ' 

- . ^ „ (take MI responsibility for decisions, (3) not toglve directions to superintendents ♦ - ; 

' subordinates^ and (4) to function as a unit and not as individual members. 

; ^ The boards! perfprmMces were rated relatively high In such tM^ 

. ' ■ ; . (1) paying the necess^y expenses of supermtendents^ {2) ^pointittg only , ^ 
^ teadhers nominated by the superintendent, (3) noigivlng directions to the super-- 
: intendent and his subordinates, (4) haidng open meetinga, and (^^ 
judgment of the superintendent In strictly education^ ' 



At least a thirty percent difference between expectations a^^ 
denoting low conformity, was deteoted in five of the Hfteen items. They were: 
(7) to help -Isell" good education to the community, (8) to have a clear statement 
,of the policies under whichr the school systems should be operated,' (9) to t$ke 
fall responsibiUty for its owrf decisions, (10) to have a clear-cut statement of 
the division of rpsponsibirities between the school board and the superintendent, 
ajpd (18) for a boardio function as a unit, not as Individuals, 

Qily in the area of having open meetings did performance exceed 
expectations. ' : ^ 



Conclusions . 

There was evidence of a real gap between what the €tiperlntendent$ ) 
thought their school boards should do and what they thought was actually done ' 
by their boards. Thereisnodoubt that understandings and working relationships 
V between boards and superintendents lieed to be clarified. There Is a special 
need for a clear-cut division of responsibilities Md cleM^cut statements of 
policy. The solution to some of the problems may require legislative action, 
while others could be alleviated through , workshops and inservlce training 
programs. ^ ♦ 

. __ / ' ' ' ■ ^ ■ ^ ' ^ \ V ■ 

Potential role conflict is always present when dissatisfactions are 
uncovered. Theresolutionordinalnutionof role conflict between superi^^^^ 
and their boards should be given special consideration by sociologists, psychol- 
ogists, and all others who might exert Influence on adriiiniitrative functions. 

^ Universities should examine their training programs for potential 
administrators, md they should ; be sure that they contain provisions for 
informing their students of possible situations which might crlat^. conflict. 
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Itkis also their respOMlbillty to indicate methods which might minimlie the 



Practlciiif administratora should re-evaluate their ovm opinions and 
attitudes in an e^ort to improve relationahipa wiUi their boards a^d their jobs 
through self examination. ; ^ — 

- " There is evidence that much res^^oh and effort is needed in the areas 
of eduoational leadership^ human understandings, ^d public relations* 
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' " ELIZABpTHTON SCHOOLS - COMMUNITY SUPPORT 

. ./ ^ , y Th6mM Harvlll© 
V; ' Coordinator of Media and labile Rel^ 

Elizabethton City Schools 



Introduction 

- One of the naajor "objectives of school-community lupport is to keep both 
the' school and community informed of the kinds of activities carried on at 
— school*^thus* maktog educatlon-a school-commmdt^ 
the. projects of the otoer via radio, newspaperi and television* 

.' / ... . ' . ' ' . • . . ■ 

The program is desired to eneours^e teachers to reflect chMges in 
teacher roles which have resulted ft*om In-schoql ^pllc^ions oftaidiaito 
instruction. ■ ' ^ 



School-Cgllege Relationship 

""w^ecently, a groM of teachers ^equestedthis office to ej^lorefte interest 
in off-campus classHa be offered in toe EliE^e&ton School Jystem,: The 
purpose of the Qlass was. designed to sensftiie participants to kidivldual dif- 
ferences among students ^d to acquire spiefilfic ldeus md procedures' for making 
allow^ees for individual differences hci tiie subject matter^ presentation, and 
evaluation^ The class w^ conducted By East Tennessee State University* This 
was considered to be an excellent in- serviqe for teachers from kindergarten 
through thf twelfth 

invited to the final class session to hear the pmtlcipmts* The class sesWon 



THOMAft HARVILLE is Coordinator of Media and Public Relatiohs for the 
Ellz^ethton City Schools; His B,S* degree was earned at West Virginia State 
College, his M.A, md post-master's study at East Tennessee State University, 
His a dmini strative and teaching experience ipans more thm three decades 
^ Including twenty years' as ^slstant principal atEastpenham (Kentucky) School* 
He Was also assistant principal at the T* A* Dugger Junior High In Ellzabeaiton, 
* principal of Elizabethton High Schpol, principal of the Douglas School m 
Ellz^ethton, and adjunct professor at Tusculum College. V . 
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was video-taped and aired 'on Channel 8 so that not only Eli zabethton but other 



'' Field Trips 

Qie way in which the Elizabetiiton School System uses the VSchool- 
Gommimity Concept" is through field trips, one of Which i# an mnuSt trek to 
Bays Mounts Nature ^d toterprative Center. It includes a 44 acre lake, 25 
mllee of Interpretive teails, three specif overlooks, m amphlthfeater, ^water 7*^ 
ecolo^^bndt Nature Interpretive Center / planetarium observation tower. 

Teacher guides are provided by Bays Mounts authorities' for eMh grade level. 



Resource Guide ; ' 

There ^e everts and speclallits in fevery school community. Eliza*^ 
bethton Schools annually conduct a, parental^ aurvey on .e^ertlse and tiie 
wlUmgness of school patrons to share their , knowledge and 'taow how" wth 
students; They are asked dbeut their occupatlonSj speci^tzationSi pictures 
(eltter moving or still) * interests covered by ttese pictures ^ whetiier tiiey 
- would participate in a program, thenature andcontentof possible presentations, 
and the projected timekAd dates preferred* A brochure of these specialists 
is prepared in the office of the Media Coordtaator and sent to^l schools for 
tiielr convenience ajid possible use. V 

State Film Support . - ^ 

The State of Tennessee Department of Education ^Jllm Library makes 
possible twelve films^ per month to the EliEabetiiton School System, 'The Media 
Coordinator receives, dlitrlbutes, md returns films to the State each month. 



Area Culture and History 

■ ; C^ter 'County is rich in Amerldan Revolutionary herlt^e,^ It is tihe 
^^ettlng^f Sycamore Shoals on the WataugaRlver, and It includes tihe headquarter^ 
of toe Watauga Purchase and Fort Watauga, It Fas here that the soldi&rs enroute 
to King's Mountain ^ustered, and Reverend Samuel Doak conducted religious 
services which appeared to motivate the men to win the decisive battle at King's 
Mountain* Charles Robertson made the famous Watauga Purchase from the 
Cherokee todlans at a site in Carter County* It was at Fort Watauga that 
Lieutenant John Sevier rescued Bonnie Kate Sherrell, The home of Mary 
Patton, who made powder for the soldiers, is located in Carter Coimty, 



We lnvlted_„tWQ_Carter.-Xbunty-Wstorl^Sr-Judge~Ben-Allen-m^^ 



^ ^ Morriss to discuss Carter County 'scpn^lbutlon, to theAmerlcan Revolutionary 

■ \ ' ' * ■ ""ft"' d^.^°rlPtlpn of actiVlUea wm video-taped aijd ^^^11 be used by alidc 



Clubs and schools as a part- of the local, Blcenteimlak 1776-1976. It will be 
ail-ed Channel 8 for the benefit of other school systems and communities. 

, f \, iu^^^ Informed this office that an archeologist was employed" 

• to find the oripnal site of Fort Watauga. Students soon located Karl Kuttruff, 
Archeologist. Conservation Department of the State of Tennessee, and a crew 
of four at work. Locating Fort^Watauga was considered to be a contribution to 
the history of, IJpper East Temiessee. It Was a, public desire ttiat this would 
enhance the^spirit of the people in EllEabethton and Carter County and would 
serve as a teaching: possibility in area olassroo ► . . 

Hi^ School, became interested in the Fort Watauga: Project. She began a unit 
on I^rt Watauga. KarlKuttruff was invited to come to her class. He prese^d 
his fmdmgs. His presentation was. video-taped and air^on Channel 8. 

^ ^ , SWrley Keathley, who at that time was a teach^ at Harold McCormiok 
SchoolandisnowteachingatT.A. Dugger Junior mrh School, became intei'estid 
iri the ^e project. She and her pupils completed a unit on Fort Watauga and 
took a field trip to the site. She was ^cpmpanied % Judge Ben Allen ^o V 
served as narrator. She and her pupils took pictures and made slides of the 
area ^d site of the fort. The deserlptions by Judge Ben Allen were^deV^-taped 
t \ ll^ary for future use., It appeatsthattheEliEabetlrton 
Systemhastiieonlyvisualhft^^^^^ m February. , 

1976, the site was bulldozed and the construction of a bulldilig was begun. 

' : ' ■ ' " ■ ■ , - ^ : . " 

Broadside Television Support ' , - 

: The Ellzabethton City School System is affiliated with Broadside* ^ 
Televisi^ ^o that schools have full access to programs and technical advice 
^ch will brmg an acceptable leve^l of television oapgbility to the classrooms. 
Prmcipal^^ and teachers channel to the Media CoSrdinator's office and request 
infprraation to enhance their projects. 

. L.^rmstrong/ Principal at Harold McCorniick'school, announced 

that Shirley Keathley, social studleJ and English teacl{er, was interested H 
making- a video-tape and asked for assistance which was provided through, the - 
Media Coordinatbr's office. A tape was prepared for his school to help pupils 
better unde^rstand folk music. Mrs. Keathley and her pupils chose the title. 

Houses of Ellzabethton." Thestudeirts visited and. interviewed several citizens - 
mtiie^city. A song. was, written by the students and the teacher to mtroduce and 
end the tape. Students prepared and narrated their slides. Parents and school- 
and city officials were invited to see wid hear a slide presentation. Broadside 



.video-taped the slide 'presentation,and.the.taB^B.W8^_iurjd^on^^ 
^l^ape was filed in the film library for [future use, _ „^ ,^ . , ^. _ , ; 

Rich^dBlaustein/ Sociology Professor ^East Temesiea State Uruver- 
sity, made an excell^frtape of folk muaiG, The tape was scheduled so that . the 
' entire school system could benefit from Itr It Was bXbo aired on Channel 8. .^ 

Louise Mayo r English teacher at EllEribethton High School, developed 
^the ideato compare andcontrast mass media repor of Richard Nixon^s pardon.; 
The request was given to Broadside Tele^^sioni whose stitff taped ten^ minutes 
from CBS, NBC, and ABC News reports. The tape was brought to tiie class- 
room^ for study by her students who criticized ^d evaluated it. The. tape was 
then filed in the Media Coordinator's film library for future use. 

Broadside Telavislon went to the Bristol. Virginia School System and. 



tapid their ''Right to Read" Pro^Ma from kinderg^ten through*' the twelflii 
grade. The tapes are filed in toe film library for school use. 
■ ' . ■■ ■ - '' . - . 

Prlnoiikl Fr^ Baker, East Side School, atmbunced that Mary Ann 
Berry, music teacher, had completed a Bloentenhial dialog titled "Let George 
Dolt. " Broadside was invited to tape the presentation. It was' aired on Channel 
8* The tape is in the film library. ^ 



^ ^VBEJ Radio Support 

■ ■- : ■ , . - • ■ 1 ■ ..... ■ , J ■' ■ 

WBEJisan Blizabethton radio station. It grants the EliEabethton School 
Systemflfteen minutes each week to' Inform the commimity of on-going progr'arue 
and activities in the schools. The entire communityjs invited as our guest to 
fell of its projects so that both ttie schools md community will be informed, 

V Fr^ik Baker, Principal at East Side School, announced that Jme 

Mbntgomery, flrst^^^^^ was very successfol teaclung her first 

graders to read through game playing,; Mrs. Montgomery was invited as our 
guest^to ei^^lala the unique method of teaching. ^ ^ 

• . ■■ ■- . ' : ■ 

Will^drews, Principal at West Side School, mnounced that Henry Joy, 
Title Ireadingteacher, was conductmg an eKperlmen^ scored spelling, 

Mr, Joy was invited to e^laln his e^^eriment to the listening audience. 

^Principal Leslie Webb, Sequoyah School, announced that two of her 
teachers were interested In team teaching.* They were invited to be our guesti 
^d to eKplaln tiieir procedure, ^ 

WBEJ Radio was^ nominated for gmd won a TEA School Bell AwbxA in 
■ 1974, ^ 
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Newspaper Support 



Both the Elizabettiton St&r anl^ the Johnson City Pregg Chronicle work 
very closely ^^fh the EUzabefiitcM SchboT^System. . The ^photographer! come to^ 
- . to© Bch^pls^,;^ aoti\dtlea. News 

. .J J -releases are given to the news media pa^iodiGally to infprm the community of 
■^7 the kinds of toings the schools do ^ to motj^e chiW^ ; . ■ 

^ - ■' ■ ' . f ■ . . . J '1.'. ' . ; 

f * Media Workshops > . ■ \^ I i 

j : Media workshopa^e held annudly lp;^help teachers bridge the wide gulf 
between the child's interests and tHe kinds o^^ctivities . he receives in the class- 
r^dm t he ifea pois^illtlee th^ media brings^ 

I -^^ classroom md apply it, th^ studenti loAplain less of irrelev^cies "^and 
'^^ this end^ workshops ar^ designed which help teachers to learn 
mora^ standard^^qulj^ment, prepare media and become 

;^^[ic^e informed clothe Impact televisidn hais pn the learner Md'^how television 
meshes into schow^^ 



Summary 
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I When acommunity and its schools join in a feam effort to meet the needs 
of itp Gftildren^ Instructionr can be lndtt\dduillzed to better meet the heeds of 
"^r^chifen, ^ ^ * J ^ 



; \ Each child has a different s^yle ,and mode of learning* Therefore, 
indlyidualiEed instruction is m integral part of every leaning environment* 
As teachers become more Informed of medlaj they becoMe better . teachers and 
rfhe children tjecome tiie beneficlM'ies* We think the sohool^community publics 
should know, these things. He Ellztoettiton works hand-ln-hand \?^th all 
types of community resources s #e feel everyone profits from these activities* 
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Wlidn you can, always aclviso people to do what you soo tjjoy 
roally wanttodo, so long as what thoy want to do isnH dangorouBly 
unlawful, atupidly unsocial or obviously Impoislblo. Doing what 
.they wrmt'to do, thoy may succeedr doing what they don't w^uit to 
do, thoy won't, 

JamuH Gould Cummm 
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COMMUNltY UNDERSTANDINGS NEEDED FOR SUPPORT 
OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



■ ■ . ' Dr. Betsy C» Helneman 

Director of Vocational-TechnicarEduc 
Clarksvllle-Montgomery County Unified School System 

What is vocational education? Thii question is forever asked by lay and 
professional people alike* Some honestly and seriously stab at an answer 
while others snobbishly verbalize andportray a below-standard typq of education 
that stresses working with the hands and little need for mental, ^ility. 

'Venn [1] stated, "Vocational education is being seen as second-class 
education and while it ie perceived in this negative light, it is In reality 
successful and useful." If people were properly informed about vocational 
education, its "image" would improve. The National Advisory Council on 
Vocational Educatlonj in its annual reports, has stressed the Importance of 
vociitiomil education In helping to remedvjhejanuru^^ 

all high scTOol students to the level necessary for omployabiUty. The committee 
has stressed that the prevailing attitude— that vocational education Is^deslgrted 
for somebody elso^s childrcn--must change. This attitude has pervaded the 
thinking of some school districts which continue to emphasize the college 
preparatory program to the detriment of GO per cent of the graduates who will 
enter the labor market after graduation from high schooU 

Harluw 12] comnuMitud on the chmiging Bcunn in educntlun nnd InduHtry^ 



DH. BETSY lirUNKMAN IH Director of Vuuatlcmal-Teuhnlcal Kducatlon, 
ClnrkHvlllu-Maiig()mery County Unified HoIhk)1 HyHtcm. She earned the 8, 
.and M. A, tbgreeH at AuHtIn Vvity Strite UnlverHlty and tlu? Ed. I), tkjgi eu at Tht; 
Unlvundty of TunneBHuu-KiioxvlHu, She 1h the author of DcuUhUhih AhcMurtn 
Vocnitlonal EcUicnlioh an Pnriu^yed >)y a hoeal Director of VocMttlonal EdiieatlonT 
In addition to (t»achlnf^ on-uainpuH claHfu^ii lor Mldtlle Ti»nneHHeo Ktate llnlver- 
Hlty, Dis llelnenuin j-i wlch^ly fiought nUov im n Hp(?aluM% Among lu>r ninny 
prolVHHlonnl and honorury nH'nil)orHhlpH are Phi Kappa l*lii, PliiDella Kappa, 
Kappa I)i»lla PI, ancl IJelta Kappa naninui. 
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60 . ' ■ ' . \ . / ^ _ =. ; . 

It used to, be poasible to, enroll the ichool failure-^the one 
■ weeded out of fte preferred pathway—in the vocational prop^am * 
on ^e pretext "that If he couldn^t wor^ with his mind then 
^ _ obvioualy could work with his hands. This was sugar coated - * 
, by talking ^out students with many intelligences— meGhanical, 
* clerical, social, abstract,, ^d others— but we dldn*t' really [ 
carry the ratioimle ipto practice. Thentechnologyplayed a dirty * 
trick, til order to succeed in an occupation, the worker had to be ' 
^le to work with his mind and his haiids, * ... 

. Brickell [3] found the schooK administrator as one of the dominant forces' 
in educational change. It is peasWable to assume that the principars view- 
points tegardiog vocational education contribute much to the degree of acceptance 
or rejection of this phase of secondary education and the way the program Is 
* carried out, , \ ^ ^ 

A 1975 study [4] provided evidence to Support the following conclusions: 
(1) summer noneducational work ej^erience of secondary school principals had 
a positive effect on their attitude toward vocational educationi (2) the number 
of vocational programs bi liie schools had a si^ifieant, positive effect on th6 

- principal's attltide toward vocational education; aiid (3) the teaching majors of 
principals had a significant, positive effect on the principalis taiowledge of 
vocationar educationi The study recommended that principals bq required to 

^ complete at least one vocational ed ucation co urse designed to me et their nGcds. 

As attitudes of school persoimel are influenced by community forces, 
one ciui also appraise community structures as a step in chmging attitudes of 
administrators toward voaational education. AlUiough m atlministratof may 
have a positive attitjiide toward vocational education, he may have learriud to 
roflcct sanctioned altitudes of the group of .community citi^.cns. / - ? ' 

■ \ ' - ^ \ ; ■ ^ ^ ^ ■ 

Definition of Vopatlonar Educatian : / ' % ^ ' i % ^ 

i'VdcationaP education includoH preparation for umploymunt 'In any ' 
occupaHon tor which Hpualallzud uducptkm Is ruqulrudp fur' which thurc^ lH'a 
Hocletal need, and which can be most uppruj)rlatuly done in schoolH [5], 
Vocational education* Is conpurned with occupations reciiilrlng relativuly $hort 
perlodH of spuclallyiod prnparution to oceuf)utlonH rtKiulrlniJ^ two or more yearn 
of Hpcclnllzud uducallon. In tho pubUc school, vc)uatl()nal c^chunitlon ^)VC)Vl<leH 
InMtruetInn that dovnlopH the hmia Hklll, judi^niunt, and Job entry- level 
knowUulgo Hufflclent to prepare? youlh for uinployniunl In ai^'lculturu, buHincHH, 
dlntrlbutlon, honunnaklnjv, triulo, iiuUnUry, luHilth ocoiipatlonMp mu\ othor 
octuipatloniil iiriuiH, ' ' ' ^ ^ 

VoeailonnI i»dm;iillon In HpiHUnllzc'd bcuninnc^ cHuiPfuut uv prc^grnrnfi i\vv * 
vlw\m\ by ludlvldunlH who have a Hpcclnl hUorc»r?t in prc^pnrlnK for a pnrtlcfulnr 
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occupation or a related group of occupationi. Vocational education is c(5hcerned 
notohlywith the manual skilli involved in an occupation i it is concerned with all 
the competencies needed to function effectively in employment* ^ This ihcludes 
the cognitive md the psycho-motor skills required in a particular occupation. 
Obvious ly* the prpportions of each vary greatly from one occupation to mother; 
butj vocational education goes beyond the mental and the manual skills needed, 
^ It is also concerned about the attitudes and values of the wprker==the affective 
- domain. ^ 

. ■ •■ ' . ' . . ■ 

Need for Vocational Education ' . 

Thte intrinsic value of vocational education lies in its relationship to the 
social and ecbnomic development of the nation. It has often been said that the 
greatness of this nation Is not in Its. tremendous wealth but Its ability to utilize 
wisely its human resources. Vocational education is a social process concerned 
primarily with people imd their part in doing the work that society needs done. 
It is concerned with preparing people for work and witii improving the work 
potential of th^ labor force*" For people, this means economic Independence, 
self-realizjftion, and dignity, - ,f 

In the early history of vocation ivl ediicatiQn the emphasis was on meeting 
the manpower needs of society, .While this is still an important function, the 
emphasis has shifted so that vocational educators are now more concerned about 
^at vocational education cim do to enrich the lives of the people it serves, 
Evans [0] has identified throe basic objectives of any public school vocational 
education curricuiun/* They are: (1) meeting the manpower needs' of society, 
*(2)' increasing the options available to each studontj imd (3) sci'ving as a 
motivation force to enhjuiae all tyi)es of leiirnlng. 

It is true that the pduuntional planner should be nwnre of maiipower^ 
irendH^ and the moHt HignifiauJit trend in thu Blinrp reduetiun in the nuinbortjf 
unsliilled wprUers In the labor force* The shilt from goodS'-produclng occui)atIonH 
to %er vice-producing nccU|)utionH Is anothur trend witli InipllcationH for 
vociilional cdueatorH, i\u in the IncrcMiHe of woman in the labor force, 

U'hoHe opposed to vocational educatlcm on tjie Bccondary level have 
if frequently used the argument that e)|)tlonH' available to youth are reduced when^ 
th(>y an* iUuiouragtHl to twiroll in a Hpeciali^tKl vc)critlanal cnirrieiiluni. 'I'hu 
Holution <)fU>n oflerc'd In Ihe ^-gcncnMil'* cuin'knilum, whlc»h han rcuumtly betni 
(llHuredltud, ProJi»<?l 4'AI,KNT, a Hlucly ul' HludimtH in tlu* IJnitfcl HtaleH' high 
hcUich)!h In 10(11 liy i^Managainnul olherH [7J, IndUuittuI that llu* gen<M*al eurrleiihini 
cnrollH 2f> per ecMit of the HtudenlH,, yt't it \iViH\mM 7(i.\)or cent of tlu* Jilgli 
HchoHl (IropoutH* I''urtlu»rnior(s (he* Hi^nly hIiowihI thnt llin * gradiinleH of (lu* 
' gi'n('rni fHirj'icuiUini rankedlH^hltid bolh tLiaeolU^ge priMMirntnry nn<l llu* v«)t'at:ional 
j^radiiatcui (hi nearly every nu'aMure «»r HiteeeHH Inehullng (1) proporllcni who (•;cj 
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on to college, (2). annual earnings, (3) job satisfaction, and (4)' length and 
frequency of unemployment. 

... Student.optlons arc increased (1) when a larger variety of specialized 
vocational programs are available from which the individual can choose i (2) when 
vocational programs are offered by thp public schools, as opposed to the 
vocational training provided by employers; (3) when high school programs are 
broadened so that youth are prepared for related groups of occupations, thereby 
gmngthem greater flexibility .in the labor marketi (4) when adult programs are ' 
readily available for the upgrading and retraining of employed persons- and 
<5) when job placement services are provided by the schools to assist youth in 
finding suitable employment. ' 

Vocational education can be a motivating force to enhance all typos df 
learning. If a young man with an enduring enthusiasm about auto mechtmics is 
given the opportunity to specialize in his area of interest, he may come to 
recognize the importance of mathematics and science or even the n ability to 
read (instruction manuals, if nothing else). , These subjeats may then tjike on 
new meaning and value for the learner because they may seem relevant. 

Vocational and General Education ■ 

Conant [8] advocated that, there were no^opai^B^-gonlB'iTnompTismnsW^ 
education, but alternate moans of ronching the same options; 

To my mind, it is desirable for .as many boys and girls in 
high school as possible to have. an ultimate vocational goal. It * 
may well be that many of tllom will change "their minds befciru 
the high school course Is over or . in later years. But, If a 
student thinks that what he or she is Htudying in school ia llkury 
to have signifioanoc in later life, the study in qUuHtion takeft on. 
a now importance. Thuro is Ichh tendency for such coinniiltcd . 
students to waste their Umo or linvu a nogalivQ attitude toward . 
theif Hcliool work, 

■ Llttlo fO] Impliud that vocathmal educatlcm la not a Heparatc tllselplhu- 
wlthia (.>ducatlon,. but Is a basic objective of all tKlucation, It la all aftlioac- 
aHpects of educational experfcnco .whlclj help a perHon to .liscovoi' hlH talents ' 
to relate them to the world of work, to chfioHo an ocouyatlon, an.l to rellnt^ hin 
taU-ntH ruul mw theni siic^eesHfully In cmpioynuMU. 'iTiere Is no longc-r room, tor 
any dichotomy betwi-en Intellcetual computunyu mid inanipulatlvtj Hkllld, tuul 
tliureloi-e, betwyoii acaih'nilc aiid vueational udiicatlon. 

Tlwvo ai'cadv.ihtiiifiUH of iiM-ludlnif voi-iiUonnrand ncadi.mli- ciiHiaLlon In 
llio Hiuno Hchool Hctting.' Th,.rn ni c* hIhu a(lvimta,{OH ^it ihn fmparah' oomph- ' 
luliHlvo- voeatlonnl eenlin-. Vuuallonal uduuatlon piaMVh-n'iH ' anci " aoiulrnde • 
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programs are most usually housed in separate wings in comprehensive schools. 
Would it not be ideal fop the vocational dffice education program to be housed 
next to the English and research department? not house the electronics 

lab near the mathematics department? WTiy not place auto mechanics and the 
study of thfe combustible en^ne near an applied physics progrkn?^ Vocational 
and general education should enhance and supplement one anther in order to 
provide relevant, realistic curriculums for all students* 

Building a Support Syst&m 

To administer effectively any educational prbgram, the administrator 
must understand the community, its historical perspective as well as its con^- 
temporary social milieu. This involves careful, systerfiatlc study of individuals, 
informal groups, and formal orgarilzations —the positions they have taken on 
major issues and the alliances they^ have formed. The most critical point of 
analysis may well be how to. minimize opposing forces-. The educational leader 
must ascertain which groups have supported actions in the community related 
to. occupational education and which groups have resisted such action; on which 
side various groups and individuals have aligned themselves In^ sipiiflcaht 
community battles; what positions various representatives of the mqss^edia 
have taken on such issues; and whibh groups or organizations seem to have 
Gxcrciscd the most Influence both in deciding major comrriunity battles tuid in 
■^le^iplng^xithGxUBmos^fTOm^e ^ ^ ^^^^.^^.^^^ 

' Of utmost importance to building a support system in vocational education 
is the identification Mdjnvolvemcnt of three classes, of people in the community i 
formal leaders of institutions or agencies who interact with occupational 
education; community influentials; and opinion leaders* The vocational admin- 
istrutor must also undorstimd the dynamics of a variety of otlicr communities 
and their leadership. Among the more important ' are students and faculty, 
organized labor^ stntu nnd rnglnnal educational bureaucracies^ industry^ and 
the state logiylaturei ^ ' 

The administrator must use a variety , of mechiinisms to involve a 
community imd to move it Into his Hupport systems These mechanismB Include 
periodic Burvoys, adyisory eommittoeSj cooperative eduentiun programSj job 
placement seryiceB, imd public serviep functionH. 

TnvolvamtMit Jh the key to tlfcdoOr bi uommunlty intercHt, In order to 
t?rfectively'eoninmnleat(^>v^lthpiu)incu aplanned and nri^anl^ed eflort 1h re(|ulred, 
AehiutkllHt lor (UlecUiVi' jniblic* relatiunH woufd Inchule the following: ^(i) staLud 
gnalH and obJecitlV(?H, .(2) ad(M|unle rundlng, (M) ImplenuvntnUtm HeluHluU*, 
(4)\iuaIin(Hl, d(KllLuU(4l.p(H)pI(»^ nnd (5) uommunlcaLiunH aetivitituu . " 

Hiated (loidH ov (t)\)}w\ivvf\,* ()ne (iriht* innln gi)nlH <*! vucuiUonnl ('(Uunitlon 
IH lo provide vyvv^ Htiukml wjlh a .Hiih^ablt^ Hklll.^ Uthur obJeetiveH ineluduj 




(1) meeting the manpower needs of society, (2) iiicreasing the options available 
to each student J and (3) serving as a motivation force to enhance all types of 
. IjBarning. ^ ■ ^ ■ , ' 

Adequate Funding , Our nation has. the highest technical capability in 
the worldi but this great technical capability meansunotliing unless \ve have 
technicaland vocational programs that have the backing of the American people. 
Although one may obtain the best educators, equipment, and facilities,, support. 
^ is needed from the voters and funding from the local* state, and federal 
governments, m is beneficial to explain the economic stimulation from money 
spent on vocatiopal programs. Charts may be used to depict the economfc 
multiplier effect bf a dollar spent for vocational education and how this education 
costs little in comparison to the tangible benefits dery^ed from it. 

Implementation Sghedule , Nothing can ever be accomplished timely, and 
effldiently without a schedule. A sound schedule is critical in order to spend 
funds wisely. 

Qualified and Dedicated People , This includes teachers, students, 
administrators, legislators, and bther community citizens. Vocational educatlQn 
not only has people who can do the job; there are also people who want to do the^ 
J©b. ' 

. Communication Activities , VariouMieans-^^imy^bG used to gain support 
needed to accomplish goals in vocational education including radio and television 
interviews, and newspaper releases. Vocational programs are newswdrthy, 
but infprmation goliife to the press should be current and factual. 

/ When speaking before groups, it is importanlto gear the presentation . 
to suit that particular audience. If the spealcer has interesting, honest, factual, 
and meaningful information,- he will be asked to speak to mmiy organizations 
throughout the yoar, A'spoaker may oml with a Btatenient such a^, ''If you Ukb 
and believe in what you have heard today, write your Congressmmi. " 

Models mid displayH describing vouationnl education should be uHud in 
shopping epnters, Hohools, and county courthouHOH. Broehurea uru good and 
shouldbe acceptable tonon-tuchnieal as wull as teefinioal readers. It4H eritieal 
to make curtain the materials printed miwh the public and those people who 
>can influence hmding deeisionH on Vocational K(kieatlon. Vueational EduentorH 
have been oritlelztul for talking \o theniHulveM. Literature on vooatlonni 
programH muHt rcuiuh the tiixpnyeis not Junt t)th(!r>ten<!lierH and athnlnlHtratorH. 



JPinn J(jrjiii(l ^rnke Aetlun J 

I'UlucMitorH m[u\i ho knowledgeabh' of vuentloiuil educuil ion in'oi^raiiui In 
ordtu' tc) ii(lu(iuatuly duflnu and ckdliuuitc* the niuul for Muc!h proivi'nmfi. Tci In* 



able to support vocational education, the general public must understand the 
programs and objectives of vo^sational education, , 

Although vocational education Is specialized eduoation, educational 
leaders must assure nonexistence of a dichotomy between general and vocational 
education in the comprehensive school, ^cational and general education should 
enhance and support one another in 'order to provide the mo3t desirable 
educational plan for each student. 

Because of the growingjeed for more and better vocational training, it 
is imperative that educators identify, involve, .and build a support system 
composed of community influentials, formal leaders, and opinion leaders. The 
key to community interest and support is involvement, and involvement and 
understanding go hand in hand. 




"VVhi'ii ihi! woi'lcl HuuniH lnrf((! and uornrih'x, 
wu nutul in romomimr that /I'l-ont woi-Id idualK 
all begin in tiouu' homv ncHghljoi'liotjfl. " 



Koiirad Adcsnauer 
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THE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY RELATIONS 

by t 

Dan P. Herronj^ Priii^al 
Gallatin Senior High School 



Whenthe present principal of Gallatin Senior High School was appointed 
m 1963, a few. major tasks seemed to warrant his immediate attention. Some 
of his early prlorkles ^ye^ei • 

1. To arrange a meeting soon after .his appointment whereby the new 
principal would have an opportunity to meet the teaching staff on an informal 
basis, , ■ 

' ■' . ^ , ■ " , ■ 

2. To schedule several meetings with the retiring principal prior to 
teacher re-elections .so that he might provide specific recommendations 
concerning the teaching staff. 

3. To commlmlo ate with the students and paronts by maU prior t'b 
opening of school |oi outline the* guidolinos under which the school would be 
operated. This proved to bo an important element In gaining early control of a 
somewhat difficult situation. 

4. To (talk with civic clubs, church groups, and other community 
orgrmissations to seek their support in strongthcnlng and Improving the school. 

■ 5. To nisauj a gonulno effort during Iho summor montlla before school 
opened to clomv up and to Improve the oppoaranca of the school. 



DAN P. HERRON has boon Principal of the QoUutln Senior High School since 
10(!3. Ho provloualy was principal of tlie adrdoiiHville High School and the 
Fayotlovllle Central High School. His U.S. degruu was oarnud at TennuHsoo 
Technological UnlvurHlly imd his M.A. dagrco from auni-gu Pcabody Qjlluga. 
Ho hnH Horvcd ns proaldcnt of the Tancoln Counly TtnuehoiNs AHHooiaiimi, Ihu 
Sumner County Echigallun AHHooli^lon, and the Mltkllu TonnoMHee Education 
ARRociaUon. He has also been chairman of the Mltldie TcmncHHuo Pi'lncl|)alH 
Study CouiK'il. ' 
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Through the years many long-range objectives have been attained. The 
_ most significant accomplishment over the past thirteen years, however, has 
been the development of an outstanding tieaching staff that is primarily interested 
In^Xudent needs. Year after year highly competent teachers have been added* 
the stature of the teaching staff has grown, the support and enthusiasm of 
students, parents, and community leaders have Increased, 

Ovef a period .of sev,eral yeai's, numerous -t^ppoH organizations have 
played key roles in tiie development of a compreherifive school program. The 
local athletic booster club has raised thousands ojf dollars for the purchase of 
equipment and for the improvement of facilities, princlpiil and the athletic 
boosters have agreed that financialpupport is th^|j^ritee function of the Quarter- 
back Club. Surprisingly, this group has never approached the administration 
^with direct or indirect j^ressure to make a coaching chapge^v 

Two other important supportive groups are also associated with the 
bchool. The Band Booster Club has been a hardworking and effective organlza- 
fibn. This, group has just completed a fund-raising drive that resulted in 
contributions of over $15,000,00 for new band uniforms,* The newest^upport 
organization is the Choral garents group. Because the school has over two 
" hundred students involved in the vdcai music program, a support orgajiizatio 

seemed appropriate qnd necessary. The Choral pafer^s group has purchased 
^ new tuxedos and evening dresses 'for the Concgrt Choir studehts. ' Recently, 
this group sponsored a Saturday evening performance by the University of 
. Tennessee Concert Choir* An overflow audience attended this outstanding 
program. The Gallatin Senior High School Concert Chgir has performed for 
the TEA general meeting, the Tennessee Tech student assembly, the Upper 
Cumberland teachers in-service and'for many other school imd civic groups. 

There are a nuniber of internal practices that help to build a sense of 
school and community pride.' A Publicity and l^ubllc l^elations Committee wan 
organized to help improve ncwspapur imd radio coverage. Students and parents 
appreciate the regognltion that is provided lor outstanding achievement. Recently, 
the local newspaper allocated a full page each month for a ft^ature entitled 
»*Greon Wave Gallery.'' The Journalism teacher, with the aBslst^mce of her 
students, husos this pngc to focus attention on the ticadenilc tuidthe extracurricular 
accomplishments of GSIIS students. ' . 
' \. ' ' \ / 

Kaoh morning during the anmnnicenient puri<)cl, the principal makes a 
specinl attempt to spotlight awards that have been reoelved^by individual studenlH. 
rf nH-clu)()l organizatlc)iu^tu3uiyeH luiy^^puulal r the award Is announce<| 

nndthe group is uonipllnu'Ute<i, Agenulne attbm[)t Ib madu to struHH tlie poHitlve 
thlngH that oiK3ur in tlu? hc|h)c)1 aiulcc>inn rathur than nagging or complaining 

ah(uit a few unpleaBnnt uventH. Kvury atteinpt 1h ma<lo~to Inuidle unnavor y 
HltuutlonH (lulekly, llrmly, and Inlrly. Hoth pari'ntH and HtiidentFi Hcunn to 
appreciate find ri^HpiKit thlH apijroauli* 



Communication Avith parentSj students and teachers is essential in the 
operation of a good schooL Letters containing pertinent information for 
parents/ are prepared/and mailed periodically. At the beglrming of the school 
year, a bulletin outliningipaajor school policies Is made available to all students , 
parents and teachers* i \ . 

~ At the ^en House for our new school building^ approximately three 
thousand people visited the school during a three hour period. Because of the 
enthusiastic response to the ^en Houses the decision was made to make this 
an annual Sunday afternooh affair. A faculty eommlttee lrfinali?ing plans for 
this yearns Open House which will Include a tour of the hew Vocational mng 
that has been added at the cost of $1, 100,.000, 00, ^ 

u " ■ ' 

The principal has enjoyed a cofdtal relationship with business *d civic 
leaders. From time to time, the various civic clubs invite ^the principal to 
' present a progress report relating to QSHS. During these talks, the community 
leaders are apprised of the strengths, as well as the weaknesses, of the school. 
This person-to-person contact has been invaluable as the school has moved 
through integration, drug»related problems:, and other majop^^ atAetesv ^ .^ a w^ 
improve community understanding and to build si^port,^ special guests are 
invited to have lunch In the school qp^eria.^^jfh^mi^^^^ 
by seeing the fine young people and attractive'scliool bulkUng, these persons r 
carry a positive message bacIt4Q=ttie general public. • * ^ 

Wienever a person in the comm^ity hplps the school or the studonta^ in 
any way, a personal letter is written to them by tht» principal express'ing 
appreciation for their support and assistmice. Another practice Involves the 
writing of a brief note of thanks by the prlnciptU to facultsnnembers for their 
help on special projects or for tl\pir special accomplishments^ ^ Faculty me^mbers 
have rosponded to the notes with a renewed eagernossnd^o beyond the call of 
duty* . , - , 

, Theru arc mrmy rino progi-ams which help to enhance the overall image 
of Gallatin Senior Iligh, The school has' an oxcellont marching and eoncert 
band. The Speeah iukI Drama program is eKemplary; This dupartment produces 
m& presuntH the aenlo^ play, a night of one act play^, mid the spring musical.''" 
ThiH year Carousel will be preBentod, hi thc-past^yuars, South Pacific . 
Oklnhonuu My Fair Lady and Music M^in have been nerformefl bclbre eiithusiastia ^ 
audienueH.'^ . r " ' \ 

The alhletlc progrnniH have provided a , raUying point for atuduntH, 
I)an»ntH, ancl uomnuinity lenderH. The athlutlc tenmH havd won Htate, ruglonal, 
and fllHtricL honbrH. It would bo inipoHalblu for Uitnnhnmber of Commerce to 
place apriee lag on the line publicity that'haw coinu to the flt'liool and community 
an n roHult uf the outHtandlng loutlj^U and bimkc^thnll tuaniH* BedauHu a hoIUI 
Mma Ibr iic-ukHnU! tJKCHdUmetf exlBi^^^ jhuru In a ^vital place In our hu1uk)I fur 
athb^tlc^H, ' . ' w 
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Several events fiire spheduled each year to break tha normal ichool 
routine. The Football Honaecoming parade is planned for Friday afternoon. 
Thousands turn outmlong tiie parade route to see the floats and boost the spirit 
for the game,. After the gamfi, the Homecomijig Dance is. usualfy attended by 
several hunted students. ^ . ; . 

Other important events scheduled are: 

1, Faculty-student talent show. ^ 
2/ Senior Day (Picnic Shelby Park). ^ 

3, Senior Night (Recognize senior basketball players md parents; 
dinner for players, parents^, coaches and specialguests aftergame). 



4* Rotary Scholastic Awards Banquet (Top thirty seniors along with 
their parents are honored by Gallatin Rotary Club). = ' 




have included Ray Mears^ U,T. ^ Bob Davis, Auburn, and Steve 



Davis, Okrahoma), 

6. Junior-Senior Banquet and. Prom (Dinner with dance following; 
approximately $2, 000 is set aside for bandi 'decorations,- md food). 

School clubs and organisations provide p wholesome outlet for many 
students. Because the students at GSHS enjoy and respect the opportunities 
pi'Ovlded by the'school, the new building is free of marks and other blemishes. 
The phaSG-electivo program in English, eighteen full-time vocational programs , 
plus many othor curriculum innovations have helped to reduce the frustration 
level of students, ^it is easy to st?e why ^eaehing at GSHS la a very rewarding 
imd satisfying profession. > ' 
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THE^ ^^ypENT IS THE CENTRAL FIGimE 'iN DEVELOPING 



. VGpOD SCHOOL-COMMUNITY RELATIONS 

. - ' Leolah Hodge 

^' Curriculum Principal, Powell High SehoDl 



^/ EacljpcliooVs PR program mugt be planned to meet the individual ichool 
and Gdmm^tj^.need|* There are many groups or publics in each school com- 
munityj and |t is iniv^table that the administration and staff must feel the 
iniportn|ice»4^^^ PR plan to include each ofHhese school and 

^comrrfurfity^^menta. How educators relate to these publics will demote or 
promote PuS™ s uppor t toF^e edGeatijn d^^QgO^ 



ComrHuhity Pjublios are 

Important in a^PR Program 

.___^^__j.Whaar-e^ome^0f tho^ to our school 

PR PyP^i^''*'^^ mention a few there are the custodial staff* cafeteria 
pers^ffi^ secretarios,f bus. drivers^ parents, business personnel^ profes- 
sionala,^ collegQ personnel, school board members, central offiqe staff, 
conimunlty members^ divic cldb members, church groins and the students; 
but'the most important group of all Uiusc publips 

\ Competent ndmjnistrators and stuff members must relate to each of 
tjiuso publics [uid it is most signiflcant that they realize that happy, learning, 
productivo ruid interpstqd stujlunts are the most di^amic persons in imy school 



LEOIjVH HODGE is Curriculum Principal at Powell High School. She earned 
hfer n*B, dagr^uj at EaHt Tennusseo Statu Univoraity imd her M.S* degrco at 
The Unlvi^rHlty of ;rennc^puo-KnDxvillo, Shu has done post-maatcr^s. study at*^^ 
tJ. K, no<)^ge Poabady CoHogo, and the UnlvyrHlty of North Carolina* Jlur 
proft^^HiDhnl: enrocr includes toachlnft assignments at the Mulgs County High 
Kohooi, hi thu Oak Hltlgn City SohoolH, and at Powull whoru ohuliiis Hervctl as 
currfeulum prlnulpal Hince If)O0* Sho Iuih nuthorcd sovornl curriculum hrticluB 
a;id, in. April, 1070, ^as nm\pA\ *'A(lnilnlHtriitor of tlu! Yuar'' by the Amcrlcnn 
Hchuol C(Huuitil<)rH AHHuclatl()iiJ ^ ^ 

■ . 7' . ■ . ,„ ' • ; '• • : .... 
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public relations program. Students take.home an image of the ^hool each day 

whether it be a good image or apobrimage. They reflect to Se publics' the: 
gauge of school morale and pride, to a high school where students possess 
pride and high morale, many students are involved in various curricular and 
co-curricular activities. These students, kre automatically the best ambassadors 
for .the promotion of good PI^ in tlie school and in the community. 

In any school the administrator must show genuine concern for,ihe 
welfare of the students, and he must strive to provide a setting which is, efficient 
and effective in drder to succeflsfully promote this student involvement in the 
totalsohoolprogram. It is essential tiiat the administrator and staff emphasize ^ 
the necessity of ,ttie student Accepting hia responsibility ih sehoorinvolvement. 
Thr «taf£ and administration must> also, fociis on student concerns in~order~ to 
know the pulse of the desires and needs of the .students and the members of the 

COfamUnity.;^ j.:;., . _^ . ■. ' ' ■ 



' gtudeilts Must Beoom'e 

" Invblved to Generate PR 



/ 



— r T^^^Studanta^are-aoncerned-^ 

become Involved In the iohool pro-am if the staff md admlnietratore truly 
desire and eilcpurage this participation, A major student coneern is the 
availability of courses ^in the school curriculumi. Th^ phSe of the achooi 

^ program affeote each student, Studenta and parents should have an opportunity 
for input in the eurrigulum. development^ of ttie schooL The' courses to be 

/ included in th6 currleuliim ahould be guided by the state and ichool^ system 
curricular fr^ework, but it ehould also meet the needs of thq students in that^ 
particular schooh The adminlltratlbtf, counselors and sta^should spend many 
hours of ^isoussingp pilding and surveying to determine the n^^ the studenta, 
and this tremiendous program of involvement with ttife students should precede 
the administrative-announfeeirnentof course otterlngs in the master schedule. 

. Not only should ^tudents have an input in the deipision of the courses 
^ offered, but they should'be inyob/^ in the final scheduling of their claaaes, 
' This can be accomplished through a -Hvalk through registration. " At Lowell 
\ High School this method of schedulinghas generated niueh positive feeling pmong 
, ^^t^^?*^*^: ^^^^ together ." T^ is evident throughout Uie ^ 

school environment, mudents are actively involved, but they also have to accept 
many responaibilittes in this "walk through" process, ' 

An active program in dramatics can promote good public relations, 
' JVhen students a^e Involved and working in acti\dtie^ they find beneficial and 
rewarding, they will promote them, . fiesides performing for school functions 
such al Govemment pay, talent shows ^and fohool ;play prodTOtions, various 
, pembers can appear; before all _t>^ea . of oommuriity and civic organization^ 
\^The /senior citizens, church grbups, alumni chaptefSr political groups, 

■ * / ■ . ■ ^ "' 'm. ' ' 

•/ ■ ' ■ ^ J.-^ • ^ . ■ , ^ ■ . . . ■ , 
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elementary and. junior high schools and PTA are many OBganlzatlons which are 
■ continuously seeking student entertainment as. a part of their programs. Thaso 
are excellent ej^erlencea for the student, and It helpa the public get a bettM- 
picture of young pe^le. to addition, drama students may work actively along- 
' sl^e^lyic groups such as the , Jaycees as they sponsor charitable projecta such 
wsi^tiieJi^wntJdH^^^ 

, as well as a vehicle for publlo relations, 

A school "Health Day'; sepves as a service project but it also radiates 
much student, staff and community interest. Fifteen years ago a "Health 
Day" was organized in Powell High SphSol and each year approximately forty 
: iprofesaiohals, community leWer 
nations.^ The vocational office education students serve as secretaries. With 
the appropriate staff orientation the student body, staff and the student 
secretaries have initiated an excellent PR. program with the volunteer workers 
who are assisting and who are also representatives of the various community 

publics. yocational office education students take much pride in .typing the 

letters M orientation to the volunteer personnel, and they also send k letter of 
appreciation to each adult who assists in trie project. The county's Healfli 
_Departoent,_Jlear^^^ 

System's Special Education Personnel, Red Cross, parents, instructors and 
senior students from {^rea hospital nursing schools and other agencies aid in this 
school project. Home Economics' students may sponsor a coffee before school 
to honor the guests. Students may act as hosts and hostesses to the volunteer 
workers a% they expedience the eating of lunch with the students in the school 
cafeteria., toformational posters may be made by ' the students in the art, 
foreign . language, physical education, health, home economics and other 
appropriate classes. Newspaper and TV coverage can be s^bured and the 
Students take pride in this" school publicity. The impact of student-community 
;PR which this project reflects and the learning experiences available US% high 
percentage of students is of Significant benefit. ■' ' . ' 

Why not have a Government Day in the school ?/^vite elected govefnment 
officials to visit in the school and provide a lunchek and a ''Government Day'' 
assembly program, and encouf age the members of the drama' department to 
perform. Suggest that students in the social studies, department give a patriotic 
reading or brief- patrioti^klt. The stideht council might act as hosts and - 
hostesses. The ^ and and chorus could perform in the assembl\%"and students 
could have an -opportunity , in the assembly to communicate ^th government 
officials in an open forum. Have the newspaper and TV personnel available for 
publicity. During the Powell High School Government Day, r^uch school pride 
was evident throughout the s eh 09! as politicians and the students commimicated. 

; ^ An active instrumental and choral music department which continuously ' 
performs for the communitychurcHfs, PTSO program, sgecial school concerts, 
civic clubs and which actively competes in 'educationareontests is'in valuable 
in the school PR program. A performance of a Broadway musical, brings mapy 

V" /: ' 84 ' . ■ : . ' 



community members in contact with the studenti In the school. Band members 
add to the school-community PR through concerts' and participation in various 
civic'and patriotic parades. The half-time performance of the band ft the foot-.' 
ball games certainly promotes axpellent community PR. Many students are 
involvedandtheycertainly sell the School through these musical performances* 



ThroughoutUionationathleUcsisone of the mdife^fa 
. programs which involves a large number of students, Mid thfese activities^afford 
a golden opportunity for the administration, st'aff and students to communicate 
with each otter md wltii members of the community. The average large high 
school has studentp^lnvolved in five basketbajl teaitisr three track teams, thre^ 
football teams t a golf__±eam, a-lennie team, a swim team and a bowling team. 
Most high school atille tic programs have hundreds of adults attending the games, 
''^ted^he school is judged by tiie conduct, enthusiasm and school spirit portrayed 
by theie students ^dplayers during tiieae Various Activities* ^ust thfe jprMence 
of the administration and staff members at fliese sehool fe vents is saying to the 
students and parents, am interested in oyr school,;* and this Is Importantj ln 
building a good pubiic relationship betweeh tiie ; students , ttie administration^ 
parents and the community, - 

A special Eme set aside for a ^!buzE session" Involving the staff and 
students can be a helpful activity* The participants can discuss condeips .m^ \ 
likes of thbir schoo^|||nd this interaction aids in the bridglng'of. the student-^ 
staff communication gap which sometimes eKists* Also, the administration 
may try |Kchanging Ideas in similar sessions with small group? of students 
and staff members* This may be a way of clearing some misunderstanding on 
the part of each party, thus promotlng the opening of the lines of commui^ication 
between the students, staff and administration. ' ./ 

The staff and/ot students who become actively Involved In ci vie church- 
and community groups inevitably promote effective school and community 
dommimlcationi The student may experience opportunities tb'e^^and the public 
relations, program of the stfhool by belonging to the Key Club, Jr* Optimist or 
other Junior /civic organlzatlorii.' Staff members may belong to such clubs as 
theKlwanis, Jaycees, Garden Club, Women's Club,/Elks Club, Optimist Club, 
or work In worthwhile actlvij|^s of the churches* Through the acceptMioe of ^ 
responsibilities in recreational or sports acttvitiei of the county or city 
. recreational departments, ^ which are scheduled in the ^school iabhlt^^ the 
adljnlnlstration and students haVfe opportunitief to^'l^eam arid understmd** many 
members of the public* " ^ ^ / C * ^ 

Most schools s^ek to involve stqdents in school affairs tHtough a student '- 
couhoil or pther\^ctlve student orgtouEations, and each school staff shmld 
develop ptocedur^^hereby stadent reactions to things aboikt the school that 
directly affect them may be ,heai;d* - ^ - 
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Community block me'etlngs In the home with small groups of students, 
parents and the administration have been successfiil in iome communitiea 
This procedure may serve as another channel of communicating with some 
members of the community who do not attend school functions. 

.Schoolpublications such ■ as -th#=school"newspaperr ytfattfo6k-ffl"d^^' 



admmistratiye newsletter may be sponsored by the school. TWs is a meaning- 
ful way of commmiicating individual or school achievements and acho91 polities 
to all. Contact withpersonnel of the community newspaper should tie tontinuous 
m order to have another means of publicizing student and staff accomplishments 
and mformation about school policies. • 



.-» 



School and club sponsored social events which are planned by the staff 
parents and the students may aid in the cooperative effort to establish good 
school-community relationships. Some events of this type, are school dances 
homecoming activities. PTA suppers, area Y=teen activities, Key Club socials, 
FHA socials Charity Ball Dance and Queeh and a Teacher Appreciation Tea. 
Would you believe a library full of students usin| the card catalog or whatever 
mg^ious means to And a book .with an E&ter.eggin it "could be developed^ 

btudentsform^ apositive opinion about the library staff and the atmosphere of a 
library. Some other school sponsored activities which have meaningful purposes 
andean create much interest and. communication in the community are- parties 
. for an orphanage, the handicapped children or nursing home members. These 
acUvities are beneflcial from the viewpoint of the recipients as well as mean- 
ingful Iparnmg experiences to the students. " 

A student tutoring program; staffed by capable students and voluntary 
workers promotes PR with , another public. Holiday baskets for the nteedy 
families m the communities is a popular project as a club activity. Memorial 
contri^tions in case of a death or serious ilhiess of a member of a student's 
or staff s family is a courtesy which is always remembered. Valuable learning 
experiences in^ currlcular ventures such 'as ecology labor^ories may be 
coordinated with the TVA mi^ other organizations.. 

Participation in school approved contests or activities which are 

^^^^^F^^^^ ^"""^^ educational qrganizations promotes 

student mvolvement with various publics in the community. Some :of these 
contents might be the Akima Poetry Contest. Exchange Club Youth of the 
, Month Program, Victor Machine Efficiency Contest, Civit^m Eaa^ Contest 
. VICA Contest, Plymouth Trouble Shooting Contest, Drlver^deo. Home 
Builders House Plan Contest and the Americ ah Jefelon Caloric al Contest; 
Some service activities wMch generate lrivolveme«f .f students and give them a 
fedlii|g of caring and helping are the Junior Red Cross Drive. W^lkathon 

Telethon, Cancer. DriVe.'Heart Fund; Drive, Easter Seal Drive and other 
community supported drives, ^ •, ' . • " , 

■*■ " ■/ ^ ^ ■ ■ ^ ■ -'^ ■ ' \ - ^ ' : 



, student awards in the Solenc^ Fair and of National Merit Scholarahips 
arehonori which initiat© and merit much ichool pride* Entering m area sopial 
studies or English f§lr to display students* work and projects* in a publie place 
proves an excellent oppox^tunity for community members ^to communicate with 
students^ as they man^the station and discuss the school displays. This can be 
"atidad^ttraction for eacS^FTA meeting,-'-^^^ — 



Variedschoolcooperativeprograms wth community busl^^^ personnel 
such as the Quest program. Junior Achievements vocational cooperative work 
program and distributive education programs generate communication abbul^ the 
school by the students to the co-op staff. , 



A PTAor PTBO recognition program for student achievements (certifi- 
cates) promotes a large partlcipatipn in the orgarilEatlon, Parents will come if 
their sons md daughters are reoognlzed. Student participation in currlcular 
or cb-'Curricular /programs promotes parent underst^ding and Interest in the 
totad schpol program. , . 

. , The student cm help to prodess the administrative newsletter Or PTSO 
BulletinS-by folding -and addressing the-bulle 

accomplished in a designated five niinuteS of onie class period. These bulletins 
announce the achievements of students and staff and dommimioate Important 
school events and policies to parents. / = \ 

The .community school concept of permitting and encQuraging groups to 
Use the facilities of the school after school hours and weekends automatically 
adds tp the public relations endeavor. The county or city recreation department, 
political groups, adult education classes, manufacturing gripups, civic clubs 
;.^nd other properly sponsored community programs, should be perjnitted to use 
the slshool as long as it does not interfere with the regular school program. 

Other means for students to communicate with the commuhity are 
speeches, brochures, telephone, bulletin boards, letters of recognition of 
student achievements, piests for lunch, small group discussions and student 
participation in political activities, 

A telephone , c all g. week from an ^ administrator or staff member to give , 
a positive obmraerit to a parent about a student has proven to be a good PR 
project, A positive comment by a teacher to a student with problems may be' a 
way to improve teacher-student relationships, , 



Summary * V ^ 1 

It is important that the administrator have a positive attitude about the 
school, and he^ or she must strive to promote and malntsun commimlcatlon in 
the school and the communify, A good PR program must be built on true and 



. accurate Information about the. school. Appropriate informational programs 
. focusmg on the students alwayi ^ good . dividends. Studenta tell It "like It Is" 
• rpgardteBs of the good or the badj therefore, happy, achieving. Ihvolvea' 
■ fifudents are the foremost PR persons in any schqol or community. U students 
feel the school program is worth supporting, they* will sell it. There is no 
jDne..plannfid,. JB^program~^4o.-meet-altrof-thB-school ndeds; there Inirit Kr'a" 
Specific planned. PR program for each^ school. . The administration and staff 
must employ numerous means to reach the segments of each comi^unity and 
each means must_ reinforce the other, but the.numb|er one. publi6 'relations ^ 
P^-^^^n 1" a sohool and the comiftunity is the positively oriented STUDENT; 
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^^There be m stably and bal^cedjdeveroprnent 
of mind and character ^a^ from the assumption of 
responsi 



John Dewey 




Oui^ulUmata aim ineduQati is such eontinuoue development 
df the Individual pupil as vrfll lead him 6veatually into the fullest 
^A^mst qusMy M B^iBilstale lmr^;<t>oth soQiaa anct Individual. 
But there can be ^ adequate development to full igcial living of 
the dfeslred quali^ exoept by llymg the resporises that are to be 
learned, and built into ^ralts md^^l^^^ means that the 

^^schooLmuEt^de velop , Qommunity 

opportunity for living all to reeponses t * . • 

What these commimity relations mean for the future development 
of tiie sohooli we ^e Just txSginning to Imagine, They' may lead 
^ ^ to the entire transformation of the ichool as we Imow It. to any 
event, they beckon us bn towM^d an alluring' \dsta of wider 
educatronal aotivity* , ' l\- 




THINGS PAHENTS WANT TO KNOW ABOUT THEIR SCHOOLS 




' Arlahdrep Horton 
Assistmt Prlndipal 
Bralnard Hi^ Sohbol 



A buz£ o£ convarsation filled the room.where the couples had gathered 
after dimcier. WSi seemed to enjoy this, after dinner gathering because many 
tate^eatldg things were dlecus shared the latest news, planned 

various Caetivltles, and disoussed social Bnd poiltlcal Issues, 



' This evening tiie conversation of Pat and Vivian drew most of the 
attentiohi Vivian was saying, "Today parents want to know toout t^^ 
schools* As a parent I am interested In finding out diout the educational 

^envtronmentp the procedur esT^rules 
want to Imow about the ciirrlcij^p^ facilities, tiie enrollment , ttie qualifl-^ 

\ cations of the professional and classified 6t^, As a parent, I wMt to Imow as 
much as possible about tiir school my childreh will Uttend* " * 
^4 ' , ■ , . ' / ■ ■ • _ ■ . 

. By now the conversation had spread and all present were contributing, 

Frank made the suggestion that a list be made of what parents w^t to know 
about their soKools, AH agreed that tills could be interesting as well as bene- 
fidl^. The Hr St' thing on delist was the educational environment. "Parents 
wmt to jmow the r^e(s) ttiat they play m ttie bmlding of the physical facilities 
and ciffrloulum, " Frank stated* /"We, as p^ents, play a major role since we 
pay a large portion oftiietaK bill to support educatiom We^e entitled to know 
whatis involved m the training and finished products of tiie school—the dhildren* 
With many md va^ylng^ ambitions for tiieir children, parents ^e very much 
Infetestedin what the schools teach tiielr children schools accomplish 

this task. Parents wsmtto be involved and participate in curriculum planning* ** 



ARLANDREB horton Is Assistant Rpincipal, Brainerd High School, Chatta- 
nooga* He has previously been dean of students at Brainerd, SQleace instructor 
in Rhea County, md aprinpipal-'teacher in the Dayton^City Schools* He earned 
his B* St degree at ^oxvllle' College and the M*A. degree at Tennessee 
Technolo^cal University* He is a past president of the Cbattmooga Education 
Association. Mr, Horton is a member of Alpha Phi Alpha, .Kappa Delta Pi, 
and Phi pelta Kappa* . He has published in. The Antholo^ of College Poetry * 



At this point the author agreed witiiVrank^and added that parents should 
know which courses are required and which are electlves. "Parents are con- 
cerned If these Gourses will prepare their children for the world o| work or for 
y college* * For fexamplej tho8^ parents who ^have children in the elementary 
gr^dea^mit^to tai©w about language,' ^e differe nt t^^ ee ^f writing Md what ' ^ 
"courses are Wmg offerSaTh ffie Wffirint gr Pafents of toidergaften 

children are interested in what the kindergarten c Th^ seh'dola 

must 'inform tile parents that the curriculum changea and that these changes are 
based on scientific research rather than theory or opinion* " 

El^e stated^ V^At our club meeting last week quite a few mothers were 
cone^ed about discipline in tte schools. We agreed that in order for a good 
educational environment to take place, good discipline is a must. The sphool ^ 
system is responsible for setting doTO and enforcing 1:*ules and guidelinas ' 
prejudiolal to good order arid diseiplm^ want to Imow what kind of discipline 
is usedi who disaiplines the student md how it is done. We must t^e into 
consideration that discipline should be thought of not as the control of outward 
behavior alorie but the inner tiioughts and feeling . / 

^^^'^WhWIwM^h^TioWrw^ 
vactlvities, stated yan* "And as parents of today Beulah and I are very much 
interested in these aspects of school life for our children* We realize that : 
theieplay an important role in tiie school program, Pei^ents realize that learn- 
ing lf^^Ju>t limited to the time that the child is in the class Parents 
want ta^^w how they can be included in these adtivities. This can be a great 
help in t^raArea of public relations for the schools. " 

"What about the schooPs miethods of teaching/" asked Pat? "Speaking 
froni a teacher^s point of view I am sure pwents wmt to know how democratic 
the methods, "the planning that goes into each subjectj Md about the teaching 
skills* Parents often ask me about the; ways tiiat schools go rt>out findingVhich 
group to help toe most--the gifted or the slower ones* They are interested in 
the many teadhjng aids and the ways they help in the learning procOTs. " 

"Children often tell parents that they have no homework. Parents want 
to Imow all kinds of things about homework* Even though most parents accept 
the idea of home work^ahere might be objections as to the kind and amount* " 

toke began to speak, "The grades that children receive, the reports 
that come from the school and the promotiort or lack of promotion are matters 
that touch tiie parents very closely* They wmt to know the ;nethods that the 
schools use to arrive 'at grades, the promotion policy, and the schedule of the 
reporting periods.* P^ents want interpretation of a given grade* If it is m 
estimate of academic accomplishment, attitude. Initiative or progresSj they 
want to know,' \Wien parents visit my school, they inquire about the promotion 
basis, about retention and why* " 
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" ..- . Manzoor spoke of school services and how Important these are. Infor- 
mation ' about thf lunch program, the type of program, supervision provided; 
the food that is served is. always welcomed. The facilities, the cost, the 
= regulations are concerns of the parents. * . 

' ^'. '^'^''^^spoTtiiion pilyi jn impott ant part from flie parents' point of view, 
y Whether one lives in an urban "area or rural area information is needed concerning 

thebu^schedules, the number ofthe bus thatthe child should ride, and the route. 
=- Ai Mfcts of children who ride buses, they want to know about the safety of the 

bus^ptad the co'st of transportation. „ 

, When parents inquire about guidance services, Ihey are usually thinking 

of special services thatthe schpols provide for the children. .Examples are: do 
the schools help with personal adjustments', course choices, aptitude testing, 
career choiQes and scholarship? What about health services the schools provide? 

; ''This has been enli^tening,,** stated Sue. "Perhaps next time we can 

continue thli cpnversktioh* There are many.thinge that parents want to know 
^^out their achoola. May I sugges t tha t eac h of us brin g an idea wh en we have ^ 
4iSner at the D'aniels next week, ^* *^That is a good idea, we ^reed. / 

As we made our way home, a pleas ant^^ling came over me. This was 
^ indeed a beautiful evening. Pat and I ^egai^ of ideas for our next meetiiig,^ 



^ ^Mechanic af means of communication have their important 
places; but they are only adjimcts. None of them can take the 
place of personal man-to-man contact* *^ . ^ 

— \ ' , ; * • William G* Werner 
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- , . meanings are not in meeiagep * . . meaning is not 
something which if . . dlotlonarlfei do not and 
cannot provide us wltii meanlrigs ..f . * meanings are In people . - * . 

^ ^paeanlrigs ^re covert responses^ contained Mttiin the humin 
orgmlsm. 'Meanings af^ ^ They are personal^ oi^ own 

pr oper ty ^ ^ We Je arc mf aning s j wm add to them^ we'dlstort th em^ 

' we forget them/ change thena. We cannot find teem. They are 
in us, not in messages. Fortunatelyp we usually flj^d other 
people who have meanings tiiat are similar to ours. To the 
extent that people have ptmilarmemings I they can cpmrnunicate* 
H ttey have no similarities in me anlhg between tiiemi they 

cannot communicate. ^ - ; 

.' -■ i . ' . ■ ' . ■ - 

— V ^ o David K. Berlo /'-^ 

^ ' ' - The Process of C dn^unlc ation 
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GREATER UNDERSTANDING Si3F PUBLIC ^Dlfc ATI ON 
DEPENDS UPON IMPROVED COMMUr^ICATION 

' by 

> Dr. Smi H* togram ' * 
Gomipiegioner of Edueation 
^ ' State of Tennessea- : 



The piiblic concern today wit^i tiie educaWonalr proc es 8 m our public 
schools maybe greater than at any tinSe in history. Thls^eohcern^most cert^hly 
has generated many queatione among eduoators from the administrators right 
down to the teacher in tiie classroom. 

^re_we_adequataly_preparlngLchildren to ente^the world of work?- Can 

we more ifroperly balance wlthih tht system efforts in vocational education 
with the detaaiids for broadening the curriculum in the arts md sciences? Are 
new^prdgrams needed^ or do we nefed to improve old ones, partioulariy in the 
.teaching of tile basics ? Cm we Improve commuiiioations between educatore/and , 
the jiarents of ^tha children in our schools ? 



These* of course, are only a few of the questions that^e being raised, 
bufrthey are the ones most often asked.; The matter of commurilcatloh between 
school and parent is of gi-feat importance, and-maj: very well be tfie key to im- 
prQ\dng the quality of education In T^nrieasee. Educators, particularly ttipse 
lyho have left the crassfcoom to beepmfi administrates, progr^am directors and 



DR. |AM H. TOGRAM was named Tennessee Commissioner of^ Education on 
Decei^ber 24, 1974, by Governor Ray BlMton.^ Dr. 'togram, earned his B* S. 
degre^ ILt Bettiel College (ISSpr'tte ia. a» degree at Mei^hls State (1953) and 
the Ed. at The IMi ver sity of TenSess^^^ (W5 9)^ He has ^ent eight 

ye^s in\ McNalry County schools as ah elementaryvand high school principki 
three' yeiLrs mth the State Department of Educationj^even yfears at 'Middle 
Tennessee^StataUniversity where he was chairman of the TOpartmInt of education 
and later^eanof the school of education, and from 1969 to 1974 he was presidfeht 
of MotlowSt^e Community College, to additioil tp membership In mmxy profes- 
sional md honor^y 6rgMl2atiohs; he is a past president ^of tiie Taonessee 
Professors of Educational Administration and of the Tennessee ^Afsoc 
Si^erviilon and Curriculim Development " .1 . ) 
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coniultanta,. may 'have in recent year^loit touch, with the public they serve ; 
Those, of us 'who travel across the state visiting Schooia, meeting with local 
educatbrs, talking with teachers ^and with parents * s^sg that the need to open 
€18W lines, of communieation Is greater than ever* Parents seem to feel that 
Jtom.MjB^bfting^p^^^^ 
children are tau^t/how ftey are diBcipllned in the classi^oomj and the funding 
of education, ipartlcularly at the local leveL , . / . 

: ,. - We must not lose sight of the, fact that the schools belong to the public, 
nottofte Wucatorap. Andwemust cqp ourselves and the business 

of education to assure that the public has a IttgK level ^f confidenee-^m abili- 
ties ;td stricture the syatengi* and. to keep it in balance with the ever-changing 
needs. There is much evidence; today that educators may>not have the degree 
pf RuBllc confidence that is so.vltifl.^ Some of us believe that this lack of confi- 
t denoe Is priniarily because of our f ^lure to keep oommunications open, 

]\: ^ : This rMponsibiiity fails to all ^ in education, but must Be shouldered 
. ;:by the teacher more than by any other. The teacher must be forthright and 
Tiphest with. the parent in disousMng aay asp|ct of the child ^ s eduoation^ Thug ^ 
the teacher has the major role in out . effort to regain that degree of public 
dohffcfence. Educaiprs have also been the target of^aonie segments of the public, 
aild in the chambers of the General Aisemblyj because of the rising cost of 
educatlbri* ^ ' ^ ■. ' — ' 

. , -A ' ■ = .■ = ' . ■ ■ ■ ■ . 

Education ctertalnly has no armor to ward off the Inflationary factors 
with which we all must deal today, . It is a fact that education Is not adequately 
funded at either the local or state level in Tennessee. And there is Just no way' 
to avoid the rising cost of Instructibnal materials, including sueh simple items 
as pencils and pjpa^. The economic cycle is .a vlelous one^ indeed. Teachers 
. in Tennessee are gtossly iSnderpald. So long as this situation continues, we 
generate/ more unrest and^ this is a threat to tiie quality of educatibn. It must 
be turned abound, ^ ^ 

Educational programs ; mandated by the law-m^lng bpdies require 
funding Just as those programs which are devised elsewhere, . Di Terinessee at 
this time we have new vocational educatic^plants that we M^e having difficulty 
staffing because the mbpey simply is not av^lable. Neither is there anywhere 
near Enough money in tiie foreseeable ftiture to carry out the mandated program 
for the education of the handicapped children in our state. We also heat much 
acrosB the state about overcrowded classrooms. While thlg is not the situation 
in every school district, it is true In many. As everyone knows, building costs 
have soared In recent yews, and again construction for educational purposes- 
is not exempt, - * \ ^ 

The answer to these problems is more funding. Developing adequate 
support for more funds ahd needed changes requires public^ persuasion. Thus, 



th6. larger problem is pne of demonitra^^^tfiat^the mod^ with its 

modem pl^nt and Its modewi- curriculum, is esaienti^ to ipeet tbday*j needs. 

f^enneBsems have given education top priority db\ra through the yearsp 
-and-^s?hile it appears-that they-dbntinue to be willing^ to pay the^eostj^those bf us' 
in edueation need to be forever prudent and careful tq the extent that the public 
get the best educational system possible for the dollars spent, , The need 
for greater understanding and support of "educatipo^urgent, Likewisoi the 
commitment of each educator" to the improvement of relationships between tjie 
school and the community must be genuine Md ^able* The future of public 
education depends upon this commitment* 
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m our ioclety, Jndlvlduali and groups have, opportunity to i ^ ' 
, develop many, shades of opinion and vle\\^olnt/abput ichoolB^^aafi ' , 
. other public affairs. 'Eipeeially in times of rapid change that is " 

inevitable and deilrable. ' Only so is enlightened an^ purposeful ' ^ . , 
, . .(^iredtion ofjprogress possible, ^ut operation of "any ' public 
enterprise Requires that working agrea^nenta be 'reached. After 
= all .opinions and viewpoints have'been e^ressed ^pid discussed; " 

. some decisions must be made about how we. are to proofed with " 
puHie affairs. 'Soma kinds of roada must be constructed aome- ^ • 
wherei some acceptable .traffic laws must . b6. formulated and • ' * 
enforced, or no travel will be possible^ After the advantages ^ ' 
, ■ and disadvantagea of •locating a new schobi on the east or west ■ f 
side of to"Wn are diicussed, ^debated, ,and publicized, 'voters and 
a school board must make a decision, or no schpoi' will be . 
. ^ constructed. Fortunately, .bur traditions of freedo^ to speak, 
. think, and print create spirit, of give-and-take ^leh makes 
common consent poss^le. Usually, «* public aiseuaslon' la 
V thorough and» fair, even those, who ,h^e mental reservations - • 
about a final decision tend to accept it, , \ 
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;Gord6n McCloskey 
Education md Public U nderataJidln g 
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cOM^tmrrY scHooLfe— safe schools 
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Dr» Gordon Irwin s 
/Cireotorj Liberal Arts Dlvlsign. 
Motlow State Commimlty Gollege 



■ Thi^ paper 1b bn^ sohpoj vaadaliei^ind related .crime problGmar It ' 
belongs in collection of readings on th^^ sorely as doeB 

gn'^rtlQle on Flint, Michi||ani or the Charles^Stewart Mott Foundation. A basic 
orlean ecjucational thought ie tiiat echoola should reflect thfeir 
odiinwhltK* Givmn'^&e rate ^^ndaliBn^'toT some areaSj "eoni^ing m 
out of bal€tfioe; otherwise, mdPe communities would be on the verge of self v 
-jggtruption. * - - ^ , ^ ^ ^ " ■ 



, When sohools truly^ eerye their communities and ate sensitive^ to locar 
naed^f a reduction In school vandalism and otiier, crime is Mn^oit certain to" 
foH^^* The ohalle nge is to develop the school ae a place which is responsive 
i n a personal way to each member 'of flie comfaiunity . The school with mbre 
itb^ ^ traditional seven and one-half hour , program for 180 days 'aach year cafi, ; 
l^ec^ome a^flzed personal possession to' be used, cared 'for, and •protected* 

the school becomes a true part of tiife commtmity,. no longer will it be a ' 
for^^S^ enemy to be tolerated, woid^* or attaelced when no/one ig looking. ' ^ - 

Schogl vandalism Is now recopuz^d as one of ^ the majc^ problems in 
piibU^ educ^tVon^^ expensive prx)blem Vatimated ,1^ 

IQ^6 to cost $600 million, m^some areas stttdents smdlitaff alike attend school 
tiBk of bodily injury* Almost daliy, ye^s o( effort and^saorifitte are lost 



-.as 



te 



f ' cnaterlals ^d facilities are destroyed or otherwise lo^t to. acts of 



GORDON mwn^ was associate director of the School Planning Labotatory V v 
at The University .of Tennessee prior to his appo^tm^t bnj;^JulyJ, ISTgy^a s. 



p^ev^ously was principal of the,^Norrls ffigh'schbolj 1970t-72, \dce-principal at 
' Clinton Senior High School, 1969-70, mid pers^el officer with the U* S, ArmyJ 
\l96fi'^69* He earned his B.S* sod M, A, degrees ^t Middle Tennessee State 
\Uni^w^lty his Ed,D. at The University of Tennessee, Dr, has 
\pSci^ized in atudles of ^sphool facilities tod has several publications to hlf 

credit. , ^ , * . 
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vaiidalism 'ox^ theft. . In many- schools the main jcoricern has become survival 
^notj^earning. * - i; ^ . . , ; - 

\Wiile." vandalism, at -.least serious vandalism, usually occurs in vacant 
i^^school bulldingay assaults on teachej-s g'&ierall^ happen in those schools with 
poor Bchool-eommunity-home relations. Students falling to see respect for thd 
'"School and ataff|rolh their parents are quick tb question th0 teaaher^s au^hoyity^ 
and act wifti, hostility at the slightest provocation; ^ ' ^ 

•I ^ . ^ \^ \ ^ ' ^ . ^ , 

^ Community sdhools da not Juet Jiappeni They must be planned, crekted^i 
^^rf encouraged "with ^re^t care. The two -key elefnents in any comm^imity 
. school^ effort are^a ^^lanned proRralu implemented by ^ dedicated professional ) 
gt^r ' Yet ;6bviomsIy such factors as physical facilities and location i Have a 
bearing oui how easily the deiired program: c^ be effected. Communitie^'^^^^^^ 
^Qget new educational f acilitiesl^^^ the greateBt.^potential to easily and quickly 
ewect-afommunity school program! » \ ' 

^ ^ ^ ' • ' ^ . : - 

At the time a school facility ii planned, It can tfe. easily developed to 

; aceommbdate a wide variety of both day and eveiUiig . eomnitmity • program^* 
When cgmraunlty membem are eneoilraged to participate iri^-the plamii^g p 

. tiie persojtial feeling is encouraged ^d dev^loped.^ T^^^ take away 

the me^asage that the school reallS^j^t^xiats for .everyone^s us^-^d li a ^^^^^^ 

^community, ' . , i , J - -^V" ' >-=i - 

^ ' Fewcommunities have the opportunity to start ovfer again and plaii thMr ^ 
; entire educational plant to' accommodate a. tptal community^^ school program^ ' 
'but Tipton County, Tennessee; ^as an. eKceptiom .Faced witlt , the realization ^ 
that ptraetloally every eduaatlo'nal faeiUty in thc\ coimV was ' inadequate, thp '^ 
Cpunty Court^j^md 'Board of Educatio^^ authoriEed planning for a center to hbusk 
total educational program ffomjcindefgaf ten througFadult^education. Working 
together, the; teaching and administrative ,^tafl^ of the school system, county ' 
officials^ partots, and interested laymen under the guidance of over thirty 
experts assembled by the Sohoo^p^aj^ing Laboratory of ■ The/ University* of 
Tennessee developed a comprehensiVe Community school prop^am and physical 
requi^-ements to support the coneept, \The Shftyer Partnership then developed 
an: architectural plan to best realize: ^r d'efifted neads, Prov^d^d tiie bond 
referendum passes' in late sumtoer ofH||T6, Jh^_Tl 
_CaUtural^Cent^r-will-bB COTS^^ acre site located at the coimty's 

' population, canteE, . The center will not' only house j^egular ^d special students 
grades K-12 but .\^U accommiodatk^ a variety 6|^^^^^^ foi^ pre- 

sohoblers^tiirou^^nlor citizens. Five el^iinf^^^ schools;^ three ^ddle. 
s^hopls rad a high school will bQ utilized to provide intaMe^^W^ eduqationar 
units. A shared facility viall house the separate md k^eclal prog^^i^.^ A few 
exampies would Include the^^enSIoriDf the^ into , 

facilities in theschbpl, large gymnasium^ large' audltoHump lndoor^a^^^ 
^swimming podls I public use llbrar facilities for academic and vocation al 
adult education programs, space for eM^^ by area aollegei^^^a"^^ 



demonstration farm complete with the necessary facilities Includii^g a show barn, 
md a variety of olh^r faciUties Including play/ fields, dourts, hiking trails, 
and picnic* areas. • ^ s - . / • \ ■ . » • ' 

. With something for just about' Everyone, and in use 18 hours /a d^y 365 
days a year, thera will be little; ppport here* Th^ cone 

Is a rad.ical departure from the ;^-'fence the ichopl and keep them- out" philosophy 
which is xvidespread. The Tipton Cbmty projeet.is different md ^erhapi more 
complete in both concept and faclHties thw others but atf Is far' from 
gcaf^tered around the country are "iuceesifui examples of eommunity Bchpbl 
prpgr^SV \A11 refleet low inclderits of !vari<J|ilisni, 

iDQiuded could be Flint ^^Michigarii &liimg 

jiodial Bfi]^mdBB educational ceh^6r in Hamilton Cou^^ . 

Therev^e several I'easona for r^^ these -and other 

TcpmmuHityi^leho^^ . Oceupie,d buiiaiftgff meto devitots 'att^ the Sdhool- 
arete more, Ifeely'tb* be: ^eerij reported and apprehended. Even when the : school^ 
;iS' bGcupied|-n^^^ to report/ 

atta^ck QUt of ipride^ arid concern for l^thelr^* echobl. Thar ^Is even litoly^ t^hi 
less ho8tiHty; by youtfc |llowed to use' ttie school for ^creatipnal.^d social 
purposes during off hours ^even if a minor skjrmishjiasj opcurred witt>^a teadher, 
dufihg - the achpol libUr^"^ Parents * allowed to 'useythe. school' ;wlll proba^^^ 
develop ' respect for the school prog^ md staff. These. posltiYe feelings on 
the ^aH/bf parents will^ lively ^e-^assed *on to tiieir qhijdr^ who will in./t^ 
\hii& twic^ before incurrMg^ diaapptoval at home as a r^ 8.chool, 
Lotsv ; Finally, belng'-useH j^ar .aromid the school facilitiea ma^ be* slightly • 
*better fnaintained and^command more Tcspect than tiie, empty look developed 
by the t3^idal school ©ver^tke summer and other holiday periodsi: \ / . 

Thers/are liimdreds .of rpogsibllitiea wh^^ " might be ':ddhslderfed in 
developing a community school program* ^The key is to develop a workable 
plM and start. Given hostile or at best indffferem attitudes existing in some 
locations^ the*start should probably be modest and developed ori^early successes 
rather ^ thM^islcihg early ' failure of promising programs. And finally, even 
though it may be elementary to point it out, Everything possible n^ust be; done 
to' m^a ke s tudents awareJhaL-the s chiBpUis^f or ^Lth^l^- benafi * 
itudents may be rewarded for good behavibr in positive w"ays. Some school : 
systems have attempted to reward students for good behavior by setting aside 
fujids at the start of a school yqar to be used for repair of vaojlaliam. Surplus 
funds left at the end of the ye &r then go to the school to be.spent on schooL 
improvement as tha students choose. 'A w^ord of caution here though r the funds 
must be fairly distributed arid used as the students ehoose; otherwise^- tlie; 
students may react adversely, \ \ ^ f . r 

^ . ' Community schools are- not a magical answer for all school vandalism 
probli^ns. Yet a sense of community wilf establish a stability in any schpol, 
whiph will tend V reduce existing potentials fot hostility and 'resulting acts , ^ 



■'^.• ■/. ••ftgal^st the school id' its personnoh "Given the general' educationS^'SSi^^^^^ 

which win ^ schporpJoS S • 

. tendency to effect reduced vandalism cost is a si^lfiq^v .ddlS^^ 



... 



- ... the bulk of mankind are more led by their senses 4han 

. by their reason^."; , ■ * ; - . \': • . 



I '.O'd . ■ Samuel Adams • 
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A ^^ave a iight to fe^-i ■ stand proud of but. ^^^^ of 

• ^ac^iflei-ir;ve afe tri^ * ^ ° ""^^ °ur nation Ere«t ^^f''^*^^ fatfWflees ' 
l. ; ■ >■ ■'■ " — " , . .f'P^^^^ofow great 

-and Sbli^ons tn ^®°°»etyJiaf always tuT^lI ♦ , °" i^eanings ' 

, , ■■ ^, ' '• •• ' ' /■ ^"«r*on.eduGati6nfor •. 

preparation of , ^^^^ ^eara, but shP^^^-^-rT ■ ■^^®*^aj)erson - 

• -This, «!.b^-v 

president of the T^^f Supsriitindenfof WH-s^high scl,oil, ' 

Sirectora of th^ a ^aucation Association, a form™ Past preaident ■ ■ 

Tennessee., l^l^r^'V- and h,s M.S. degree at The ^x^fj!,^ -\:: 



For success" these ingredients will be teachers, students, parents, and 
community leaders. This leads us to our greatest concerns where are our 
parents? If, as some have s^iid, parents nqJonfaer feel' a, need for invol-vement 
in^education, then we are facing a crisie In eduekion because we no longer have 
the ingredients to make educatipn work, di the other hand, however, if 

. edufiators feil tiiat ^ey are being threatened by parental Involvement .in 

-education, no degree of success will be made/ 

\ / ' ^ ^ ' \ ^ \ 
Whatever problem eKiats between the honae and school in today^s society 
must be, identified. as ioon as possible because anj^delay only leads to negative 
.pesulti ^for th^ehildr We in education reqbgnize our m toy problems md look 
t® parents for many of our^answers; / ' , , ^ 



, ;:v>Wien" teacher performance 'is beir/g questioned by parents, legislators, 
^d many of^ our leaders i when-test sc^res become our major instrument for 
' progress^ evaluatioh of children^ when ^ccount^ility of the teacher is of great 
^ importance to those who continue to hold Salaries at the; lowest possible level i 
and when teachers read that our stat^ rmEp 50th in money for ^ucation, the 
•gap widenp and* while thid struggle/ continues, oUr chil&^en become n^bre 
deprive^ of their .bducational needs. / . ■ ^ - • ! 

_ a former coach, I belieye success lies In team effort, : Each player/ 
must rppbgni^e . his position to t^e team and he willing to work- for the- end 
resuks, not 'for personal gain o^ Individual glory but a sincere effort tq, gain 
goals ^set forth ^y the team. Attitudes are often the results of successes or 
fpluMs^ The involvement, of each indiyidual . is' of great importance, as well ^ 
.%_lndl vidua! "achievement and^r%o^ but only to^the extent ^that the team^ 
benefits* Parents,, teachers,/ and community leaders m^ust la^' aside individual 
differences fort^^^ 

J . Pastexperiences ^dn many dij^rent leyels of education have given great 

^ Insight In^Q tha need fpr ^ a unified fro^, for allTthose conce^rned^ educ ational 
;prooessesr ^ mu5t: i*^^^ fallur^^-^tf be able to learn %;them.r 

Co^nmunioationjbetvi^eentha^^^ scfioolsymust be/o ej^rees nebds of 

the important pl^e^i^nta ha^ educailbhal- process. It Is ndt a question 

p| who nrfa^ei k^^ understood 
by al l \^oVpe af^ by it. The profeess^s bf /decision making should involve/ 
those in education as^l^ ^ors^j^oW^ thelr'tax dollaiT if pawnts; 

: foelr they are^involved in planning and decision m rather than rubber 

:;sttonping thosr deciiions whl^^ support an^ confidence 

. of .^r\vill be much gr^ \ V / 

- ■ ' ^ \ . ^ ' ' • " '^'^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^bt^er conc^m^ forMeduoatlon Is that, more t^ dollars for educalioh 
are being demanded are questioning the performance 

pf^duc^tors, and present legislatten is being introduced to establish standards 
/of expectatiqnforcMldre The gap between the re^onsitile groups is^ wddening 
anei^tha diild aga^nV suffers. We discuss problems education but yet can^t 



identii)^ the$e problems with any degree of success. Is It performmice ? Is it 
striucture ?i Is it lac^ij of money? Is "it change in society ? le it the breakdown' 
of the home ? \^at ia|^he' problem^ No problem can be solved until it ha^^en 
identified with some jt&egree of success* One thing for certain, it is noclhq 
lack of qualificationaliof teachers. This has improvad greatly in the past ten 
y6ara, | ; ^ / 

. Ml ) ^ . I 

^^The negative attitude of . man/_who are involved m the .educational 

processes /should be j|f great concern to all of us* If we are to advance and 
iftiprove, first we mu^t begin by thinking positive. There must be something 
good pyasiently happening in education* The old saying that v^if you are not a 
part of the solution, ydii are ^a part of the problein" must apply here* Test 
scores which we discuss lose their meaning when we realize that no:test 
currently given was^ e'stabiished or written for the children of Tennessee* 
Surelyrwc must have |omeon^^ who could establish or perfect tests which wpuld 
apply to ^children ^ of Tennessee, riot California or some other state. Then we 
may identif^^^^^ we^ ate talking about* Can we not, in the field of education 
in Tennessee find Instruments of evaluating our own performance? If not, 
maytie^^t isn^t as importaiit as it se^em^ ' \ \. 

What has caused ojir negative attitude toward education? Parents often 
Say," "I am a working mother; I have no tim^*fo visit schools* I am busy. 
Sure it is true there are nfiore wprkmg nlothers^j and we live in a busy world 
today; but what happens to our priGjrlties? My answer to this problem is 
^waysV am busy; I love ;to hiint apd ^ish and I find time to do so because I 
enjoy it* Should ^jrthing bp moire iinportant to garents than their child?, 
Siirely he or she deserves a half day or 'day of your time during a school terni. 
U your concern is for the child's education, time will be fQund for fhem^ 
EKCuses don ^t result in success, only failure. Parents are needed on a positive 

note, not only when the-^situation is negative. " 

' *^ r ■ - , . ■ . , ■ ^ " ' " 

Educators inust assial themselves. They must know their weatoesses 
and strengths, s^hey must imo\y |hat if success is to be gained, parents and 
community must be behind them. Maybe a closer look at reality is necessary* 
There were 'Several bills introduced in the 1976 legislature mandating by law 
these things which we should be doing purselvesi Top often our aims are' 
established for us by those not In our profession* Is ihis because our wealmess. 
lies in not being able to police^ ourselves? Do we motivate our programs or 
-acceptttam-?- Do_-we Je_ad in _e^^ we know are best? Are we 

waiting for some other force to mandate pur. ppsitlpn.? ^=-_=^^-._= ^ - 

Are' students, teachers, and administrators alone? If so, they are 
traveling without tiiose ingredients that make for success. Parents must 
imdersttod we are all busy, but not too busy to care for our children. - The 
educational team needs another player, an iniportant^one, the parent* Educators 
must make parents feel they are important' and really needed in education* 
Teachers have done an outstanding job throagh a very trying time In education*- 



Studenti- are often misunderstood, but still'sl^ould b^' admired b^^^ 
struggle for a better education/ & viewing the fulure compared with the past, 
let's move forward and Tiot look back. We In education kno^ that basic -skills 
are being taqght better than ever, with better trained teachelfs, more material, 
Improved' curricula, resulting in a, much higher achievemen£^t)y more^'childrfen 
than^in the past. Schools would be morupfiuccessful with greater involvement 
from parents and the community in general, but educators will continue to move , 
forward- because of leadership tbility, maturity,^ experiences ,^^and motivation 
to acM|ye the very best 4n education fof our ehi i * 




"Good public relations does not cocBist so much in telling 
the public as In listening to it. It provides a feedback that Is 
otherwise lacking in the organizational .structure. 
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t . EDUCATING ^HE SCHOGL BOARD 

Y' Dr? T»E. McGee, Jr., Director 
' Distributive Education, Warren County 



The method of Sfiaotlng p^raons to serve on a schbol board v^iee^from 
district to district* Generallyt it ie structured to allow all tj^es of personalities 
to be eligible* They ^-^e entrusted wltii m im'^ortant deciaibn nciakingpart of 
■the educational prootfps. The quality level at which a sohoor system opers^ea 
is. largely dependent^upoq the quality of deoisions made bj^It's boafd members* 

* order to'^m^e sound educational decisions « a bokrd member must 
have a broad base of knowledge* Ideally^ a person should be welj-informed on 
all aspects concerning his school system before he becomes a rtiember tf t^e 
boardi This is a.^are exception ratiier than the rule, however ^ and he usually 
_ has to be "educsttid-' after. he is selected* 'His education comes from various 
sources* Som'e school systems have formal, .well-plumed educational programs 
that start, during' the prospective board membe^i'^ campaign and cbntinue after 
he assumes his^duties* Other systems leave informing the board to the super- 
mtenddnt; and| jh afewsystems, board members lesmi how their school system 
"should be ranV down gt the local barber shop, 



J ■ ^.J 



' ^ Regardless of how, where, or what board members ari 
9ast in the role of decision making for a social proceis that 
of all their fellow beings* As Important ai these decisio 
ar^ often made with Incomplete, miileadlng a^d inadequate i; 
are reasons for this, of course. s For one, remeratoer that *l 




Id, they are 
cts the lives 



seem, they 
itiori. There 
3hool boarding" 

Is^ part time-work done wltii little or no compensation for services rendered* 
A member .often haf very little extra time from his regular job to spend 
educating hitoself for his aecondary duties. The board member is seldom a 
career educator, so his own past esqperlences in school are outdated^and only 



DE. T.E.. McGEE| JR,, has beien a classroom teacher in the Warren County 
schools fop 19 yews. He currently is Director of Distributive Education at 
W^ren Gpimty High . School, but he is also coordinator of \the Tennessee Tech 
ReildenceT^entOT at that 

location* jHis B*S. and M*A. degreifes were earned at MHdle Tennissee St'fee^ 
University^md the Ed* D, degree at The 
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/ slightly resemble-today 'sm^re modern versioh.VMuc'h of the educatltinal j4gon 
used today to deacrlbe "the teaching-learning sltua^^on Is not the^ same as a 
short decade ago. Even adminiitratDts .are experiencing more priesiures^ln ' 
fu^illing the growing responsibilities of their Jobs to the point 'the^have less ■ v 

, time for "eduaatlng" each new board membeh on every aspect of thl system's ,' ' 
programs. We could go on and on . . . the point is an obvioug' Qni'; = School • 
board members are in a difficult position. But, all Is not h^elesir board ^ 
members ^can make sound decisions mid displ^i strong loglo^heii they have 
adequate firsthand information from primary ^sources .within thfc schopl 
district . . Where is the best source for this information ? " ' (4 ' 

V It appears logical, since the point aj, which' the actual transfer of 

knowledge'tfjkesfplace is in the classroom, that there,should exist a direct line ' 
of communication from this polnti The'lack of dlrect eotrimunlcatlon from this • . 

:.^^"^P°f .1°"^'^®' most critical. : Too often the- classroom Is least con-..'. . - 

siderefl;^heri'deHsions'are^^m^^ g03s o„ 

in ^hose classrdonai^ The traditional, regimented channels of communication, ' 
are often a detriment to progressive educatiohal creativity. By the iime a " 
teacher's roar is passed from principal to superintendent to' board, it b^mes ' 
a w^ered down sigh if, indeed, it is not lost completely in .the relay. The 
results'ean pnly mean a widening of the -communication gap between board 
members and this most Important source of primary information. If. board . 
members are to be properly , and sumclently infbrttied to make " Intelligent - • 
decisions, they must receive informatloh from "the' trenc , ' 

We method to' insure continuous input from teacher's woul^ be a teacher 
advisory council. This council could be cbmposed of a classi-oom representative ' i 
from e'ach school 'building within the system. It woulf be present, at board 
meetings to. supply needed information as viewed on the classroom leyel.'_^ 
(Teacher sa^Mory c>6uricils Should not be confused with ^ 

as is_ ^elated to professional negotiations. ) Selection of me^rfi tb serve^on 
the council should insure that all grade levels are represented^d all wishing ■ 
to serve havs an ojjportunity to do so. Service should be voluntarraid council ' • 
members should be elected on a rotating basis by those ssrving. " ^ - 

The advantages, for the board would be threefold. *" Firsti they dould^ 
have firsthand Information furnished by classroom level people in their own' v 
language. . Thls^woyld insure'the information would not be misrepresented. " 
Second, the information could be quickly and easily obtained; and, third, therd 
cou'ld be, an opporti^ity for one-to-one interchange of ideas between board and 
classroom teachers, -i . - 
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^ Byii^vitirig input, ^fore making deQlsiqns directly affecting ^- 

^rdgm^s a ki^d of respedt that teachers ' deserve mid would appreciate. V 

Tifeb^rdnolonrybf^oMen^^^ eliminates . ^ .1: : „ 

much of the resentment harbored by teachers for being excluded from the ;^ 

decision naaking process* / ^ ^ ^ . y 



SCHO^OL PUBLIC REtATjQNS: ' ^ ComT^^'^ ^oJ^^^^N 

For THE SECONDARY sCHOo'l PBII^Xi^a, ^ - ' 



■• ■ •- . . by 

' - W. , Hotiart Milisaps . PrlnclP^.^ 
' ,Ghattah6oga Central Hlgh-^clido^ 
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Introduction 



'/ ' In order for pubUe' educ ation in America 'to'- attain, it| \ _ ^te^t poteritM' ' 
it'-muat have positive support Jfom the citl^eftry. Th*ei^ \^ ^^t gyppor.t 



V: 



are.lmrgelydeterniined by their uiidef standing of what IS L %e'sdhool^ 

and why the school has certain predeter ° ' - ' 



• It is generally confeeded that the primary .objecti^® of ^0 P'^lticlpifBhlP- 

is to improve arid broaden histruotionarprogram Emd. it® t)e>. vj^'^^ive to iWe^ 
in a better way the eduoatlonal needs bf the youth whoiP *H -g ^^^^^ 
secondaryobjeqtiveis tointer^j.et accurately aH facets pO^^^^^ogr^ ' 

through a well-Pianned and effective school-comniunity' ' ^^t^Q5^ P^Qgl-ain.^ 



schools for more; tlijp fort3^yQgj.g asJeach ^Pm^, cOO^^:.of^ ^ fot^ 
- last 26 yfears as Principal of chWtanooga .'penti^al jjigh §^ tte is past 

r.T.esiddntnf theNatio^nalASBociation of Secondary School P^t^|°^l?' terinessee 
o£SecondarySchopiprincipals,'EaSt tenii#se® 63,^/^*1 AssoCia'' 
3arnilton( 
of NA^S 
of Colleges and Set 



president ofl 

Association o* "--uaaarj' ""*fvjpi^r4*.«^jaiB^ Aenn^p"" ^^ud^ - aobu-" 
tion and the Hamilton GoHnfy Education Assoila^^ %^ M°^^e bo^^^ 

of directors of Na|sp, 'the Seoondary Cdnsmisslon o^^'Sj^^ ^"^^ A&goclatifc'' 
of Colleges and SchoplP • the^' editorlkl ^q^Edfl ^^^^£§ti^^ ' ^^Ai i - ' 
^Education Digest,, and tlii t'Oard ,of dlrectbrs 'of the^^^**§^jt -^tporatlon' 
He is* a member of many .ftrofeaeional and honor ^^g^ia^tp^ ^'^^ludlng t^e 
'Nationat Education ^SBOclatlon, theBqardof Conirolif tb^ ^^^ti^fi^' Secondarr . 
-^jSchool Athletic A^aociailoni. the Scholarship poar^ of the %st^n^j' ^Wdation. 
. Executive Committoo of Hi'''i(iniast(!r''^ Assoclatl&n of Ame^^^i 2hl'''^l,ta Kappa» ' 
and Iota Lambda Slgnia. ,Jle is recipierit of the Pep^ai-y ent ?! ^tstandinl 
Civilian Service Asvard, ^eedomS ?ovindation Aftierican ^fl^^^^f the, 

Distlngmshed Servlbe Award of the ^yenne&see State DeP^^ti^J^ ^4::^ducatiQ^ 
and the degree of Honorary boctpr biLaws^^oi^MillW"* Cq^#I*' His B-S. 
degree was earned at MiUftMi and the M. S. degrSa at me XJfl^%^Uoi'V%rmeB6^' 
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. be successfuUn accom^shlng these demaiids of the principalsh--ip 

much effort-' and dedicatidnl Since it i^epresents an endeavor requiring twenty- 
four hours, a day and se^ven days a ^^eek, .some^ desirable qualities for the^ 
Secpndary school princip^al to possess are wisdom, empathy, and tenacity. 

In America we have had a long tradition in hivolving many individuals in 
the effort to determine the educational and financial needs of public education^ 
. The methods of involvement change according to die cbangrng values that 
indivi^al communities put on the^educational process; ^ It is imperative that 
the piiincipalship be OQgnizant of these values to interpret them accurately to 
the community. To (Jo so is to enhance the effectiveness and support of the 
educational program. ) , 

, Early in the fourth decade of tlie twentieth century when World War 11 
clouds began to appear on the .horizon, the federal government imd Industry 
started initiating training programs to increase job' efficiency and'industrial 
production* The JIT (Job instructor trainingy and JMT (job management training) 
programs emphasized the necessity, dif adequate plrinnii^^ One key statehient 
was to "plan your work and work yDtir plan.'* cWrentlyi MBO is popular because* 
management tiy objectives is aprqcess to improve the efficiency and effective- 
ness of: an organization re^afclless of whethe^ or not Its product is a timgible 
or intangible ' , " - 

■/ ■ \ s : ■ " ■ ^ ^ ^ ... 

Likewise j adequate iind wise planning using the sequential procc 
ho used by the principal in determining a proper foundatipn on which to build an 
effective public relations program for his schoaL Five. suggested steps arot 

■ -■ ' ■ ' ^ 

U Formulate objectives ; ^ i ' 

2> Establish procedures ■ * ■ 

. 3. -DetGrmine priorities 
^ .4, Allocate respurces ' * . 

Tf. Evaluate outcomes _ ' 

, ■ ■ ' _ , ^ . ■ ■ ^ . \ • ' . 

. In order to attain and maintain a positive^ttitude'in a comraunity toward 
its secondc\ry school, mych study, prephmhing, md wisdom arc required* 
'IWisdom*^ is defined as the ability to discm^n inncr^ qualities and relationships, 
to have Insiglit^ and to possess good judgment* One of BGnjariiin^ranklm^s ^ 
famous sayings was, "Tim.was so learned that ho could name a horse in nine 
different languages but he was so ignorant he bought ^i cow to ride on*'^ The 
principal Cfm^ ill Afford to 'ljuy any cows to ride on, In generating goad public 
rulationB, he npeds academip'sophi^tication/ nde and accurate information, ' 

and the aUiliiy lb generate 'idean nhd ideals* * " ^ 

Pivaeticnlly ^ury uollego textbouR on pubHp Hchcml aclministratlon haw 
one or uiore qhapUu^H. relatuil to Huhcmi public ruiationHi The.amount of the 
material on the topic is cxlenHivo aiid' cKiHting bibliographies are ucjually wide 



ih sd^pfe. Such attention thus gives cEfedence to the 'belief that ichool public 
relg^ti'ons should have an impprtaiit place in Gurrent school administration. 

The procedures^ techniques, mid materials used in interpreting the 
schools to the community are varied %id comprehensive. If the school ndmin= 
istrator is to attain his desired objectives in his schools public relations 
program, he should be reasonably ki^owledgeable wlthTegard to the administrative 
options that are available* He should ascertain the many facets of the community 
so that he may accomplish his goals, The^ principal cmmot disregard the folk- 
ways and mores of a community and e^^ect to have maximum support for the 
total school program, ' . ' - 

.. ^ 51s desirable for the public schoof administr ator to establish accurately 

the educational and economic potential of the community," Since a reasonable 
amount of financial support is necessary for.desirable educational progress 

* the community, the principal should establish and maintain a positive relationsh^ 
with the governmental power structure* , - ,' " _ . 

An anonymoue stat^e?nent that h/is^ been passed on jokingly at many 
educational meetings has . so much m'eanmg to the practicing principal that.it 
WQuld seem to b^ar repeating a version of ithere, namely: * * 

The objective of all secondary school principals should be to 
thoroughly Malyze all situations, miticlpate all problems pr^ 
to their occurrence, have answers for these problems,, and move 
Swiftly tosolvetheseproblems when called upon . , , , However 
.| . . * when you are up to your, *hlps' in alligators^ It is difficult 
to remind yourself^ that your initial, objective was to drain the 
swamp. • , 

Putting it ^mother way, a principal needs the faith of Abraham, nhe 
patience of Job, the wisdom of Solomon, the tnifjathy of John* the fervor of 
Paul, and the pursistence oif the dey-ih 

■ .'' ^ ' * " 

Porsonar Qualities » ' . ' 

For a secondary principal to establish a good public relations program, 
he should bo concerned with his personar appearance and suavoness. He should 
be polite^ polished, and gracious. A principal who looks the part and acta the 
part hi!Si colloquially sjKJaking, a lot of things going for him. To be dreBKod 
appropriately andno be well groonied foster per:Hi6nal and^profeRsionul respect. 

Punctuality in an important personal (|unlity. ConHiHtent tardinc^HS to 
muatinga and appbintmuntH may cnuae the prlnelpnl to' bcOinusvn an 'Hhe late 
Mr. Ollmn, " 
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An administrator ihould not get so inyol ved .with the administrivia of the 
day that he will forget to notice and to speak to stiTdents arid faculty. It is well 
to ask occaSionaUy a group of studeiits if he may join theiii at lunch. The 
students will be. delighted^ aiid it gives the principal an opportunity to meet 
more students, understand them bettc^r, and obtain theii reactions. regar'ding 
the schools programs* ^ , • % ^ . ^ 

; The principal should ahrays exhibit- §xtrGme courtesy i One cannot 
overwork tbe following expressions: ^'Thank you,'' /-rm sorrys" »Uf you pfeases** 
''parjion me," or /'excusa me." '-Good morning" is always appropriate in 
greeting students and faculty, upon arrival at school, "Have a nice, day f*^ said* 
with^a smile gives a person a <nore humanly image. , It is an exhibition of poor 
Judgment when a principal fails to extend pncere cotirtesy to faculty* etudenti* 
patrons, fellow professionals , and administrative superiors." To do so lessens 
his ability to communicate* which may cause his sense of values aiid emotional 
stability and maturity to be questioned. . , ' ' 

^ ■ ' . ■ ' , ''-^ ■ ^ 

Most; people strive to have, a positive identity | tmd it i^^enhanced when 
the principal commends and congratulates f acultj^ members , studehts , p atrons , 
and persoqal friends when they achieve' any significaiit honor A wai^m. personal 
commendation /is always welcomed by a recipient of honor or award* A 
gracious personal note is always appropriate,^ imd it fncroases the toiage of the 
person's office and of the writer. This is particularly true when a student get& 
special recognition which brings additional honor to himself and to his school, 
Wlien a member of the faculty goes above the call of duty to serve any facet of 
the school j a\letter of gratitude to that person should be forthcoming* Recog^ 
niztngpeople in an appropriate imd sincere way intensifios their positive identity 
and self-image. . ^ 

To communicate witK the principars public, sincerity, empathy^ and 
graciousness on his part should bo evident. He must give his public a chance 
to communicate with him; thus,* ho must bo a good listener, ^Thc principal dim 
not afford to monopolize the conversation because to dAso may create a more 
frustrated situation, t ^ 

Often it is. mandatory that tlie principal maJce tur immediate decision* 
SomotiiT>es the ^imo factotr is practically zero, nnd there is no alternative but 
to act .immedihlely. Using, the related information at hand with wisdom imd 
cmivithy^/he should make a decision midTear not. If Jt stiuids the test of time, 
he willbj3commonfled, Ifhe finds later that his original decision was not logicid 
or completely fair to all parties concerned, he Hhould admit his error in 
jurlgnwMit^ and rectify, tl^e inequities* Some conHolation may be found in that 
fact that no one batn one thousand j)er eunt as well ixh in the Wull-known [ulage, . 
"To err^ is human. " 

William GlaHser HtatoH in his l)ookj Huality T horapy > that there nuiHt be 
propur reHolution iu nolve certain problemH. If havltig tried every prwedurt? 



ftiid^^gj*ted maximum effort to solve the problem, w#*flnd ourselves unsuccessful, 
gj^ould . absolve ourselves. Some problems are not within our realm of 
^^lutioiij' therefore^ we should concern ourselves with those problems we can' 
^^©quat^ly Solve* after proper i^esolutlon toward ttie solution of a problem, 
/ th^ p^ijicipal Jlnds no logical solution, he would do well to tise absolution* 
• ' ' ^ " - ^ . ' . ■ ■ ■ 

gj'nfo^ional^uallties . / " , . • . • 

^--^^^^^^ - y , - ■ ■ 

"Let us consider some professional qualities. There is no substitute for 
P^ofessioi^al or Personal loyalty. We should be willing to/dpfend our fellow 
iP^PfesHl^^^^ls aS long as we are justified in so doi%. For a principal to be 
^^^cgggful over a long period of time, he. ?nust have an. intense feelingof loyalty 
to\v^yj his school, staff, students, community, superiors, and profession. 
There ^ day of professional reckoning f^ajprincipal who is d negatlvi^'i an 
'^^^olvef of rigli^ul responsibilities, ani^ttdtigated critic, a chardcter assassin, 
a deceitful or hypocriticaHndividuar. 

For the Principal to have maximum input irt professional\assoclations, 
fio mus^ ^ active and supportive member of his professlonaUl^ssociations. 
Jt jg ^^pensive to run the gamut bf professional memberships but generally it 
.Wise to do so. . . v 

Two professional contactj^hat the secondary principal needs to keep 
|ictj,^^ ,^fe college admission officers find igtudent deans who can assist students 
in ^j^^ admission process as well as in giving scholarship ^information, work 
posg^l^ilities, and educational loans. Another important professionaJi contact is 
\^ith the executive directors of foundations serving the area. Grants are-avail^ 
iibl^ ^p some schools provided they meet designated criteria. Do not miss an^ 
0P|5Q^^yjiity to utilize all available resouraes of the local community and area. 
. ' . ,, ^ ^ ^ ' - ^.'^ 

An iniportaiit tangible quality of professionalism is exhibited in personai 
co^,j,^gpondence* Pcrsdnal stationery should be well designed, artistic', and 
*^^^theti^'^ ^ pi'ofessional engraver and printer will assist In the design of 
cii^tincti^ stationery. Equally important are the letters one writes. Thl^ 
JAVoj^^^^'the quality of tyijing and the grammatical construction of the content. 
Or\^ of ^'^^ most important persons on the prinoipars staff is his Secretary. 
An Q^^cellont secretary is aii invaluable asset and will do much to enhance his 
pc^VgQnal ^u^d pi^fegsional image. 

QenGrally spGaking, the image of the principalship will bo in accordanec 
with the wll of those who hold the officGi. To maintain personal and iirofossional 
'^^^Pectf ^^^^h pnictitionor should bo continuously concernqd with the Indigo he 
F^'^juct^* lie' shouid>xort great effort to assure the public that the imago is a 
p^^itivti prafu«sional one* 
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Cooperating with the Media ^ ■ > 



- ^, a" probable that the major sourM-bf school pubifcity will be articles 
published in^the Ipcal newspapers. The secondary school principal needs to 
.ieftablish^ and maintain a qordial relationship betwe^rr htmself and the editorial 
ahd news,departments_of the newspapers. The executive editor is indiviiJual 
whom the principal should know as well a% the. city and ap^^ditors. It Is 



advantageous to bg acquainted with the reporters who are gently assigned to 
cover school activities. Always extend to them every possible courtesy. : - 

ff J''"'"-^^^ may ^ intermittently visit the editorial, news, arid'sports 

offices and thereby cultivate the staffs personal friendships and confidentiality^ 
It is good public relations to host a Imcheon at sahool in their honor at a time 
most convenient for the guests. Adequate and careful piaris should be made for 
the visit, 'giving therti a brief tou^ of the schooi and exhibiting to them the: true 
perspective of- the school plant, its agadefhic and activities progrtais. and 
explaining the school's primary objectives, aie may also 'wish to consider 
entertaining local radio and television personnel in a similar manner ' " 

Even though the media personnel dQ.njot need tickets admitting tfiem' to 
schoo events, it pays dMdend^ to furnish them individual or season tickets to 
school activities. This personal contact has its rewards, and media pecsomiel 
will be grateful for this courtesy and the identity It implied.' ■ . ' - 

' ' • 'The wise -principal will appoint a publicity'committee- and^chair "it^with ' 
a djmamic. resourceful, md acMemically sophisticated staff member.- And , 
hewillappointpersonnelaccordingtotheir interests, JbilitiesV" and enthusiasm. 

Jf the school offers h course in photogmphy and fias= 4^ wej^ equipped 
photographicdarkroom, this will be a gry^at asset to thu public relations effort 
Adequate photographic equipment Is needed, and" good equipment is ekpensiyo* 

■ If there m a course, in journalistn, it can be used adviiitagobusly. if the school 
has some faculty and students with joucnallstio ability and if it also has n 
photographic laboratory, the school can produce excellent copy and glossy 

^ black and white or color pi:ints. ^/ ' , ^ -y 

Anadministr^orshouldnof permit the lack aflAotographlc laboratdrios. 
and equipment to dampen fiis qf^ts. Nocesslt/lr the mother of invention' 
improvise, plan, and build a smM photographic laboratory'wlth croatlvity It ' 
can be inexpensively equipped. A camern with moderately fast lens and variable 
shutter speeds can produce good negatives from whlcli uxuullent black imd. white ' 
glossy pictures can bo produced. This could be the beginning of a course in 
photography in the school. Most schools havo. at least one facuHy niombcr who 
WQUld 'be interested in such a project. ' 

' School publications should bu used to onhnnue' Iho'imagc of the school 
.It adds to the school's prestige for those publlcallonH to be proiusKional and 
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: ; distiiictive te^quallty^ and ; appearmQe/ *I^othiri^ Less than best' dfifofts; ih -the -^^ 
[ V= ' / / utilization of avallabJe rpfources should be accepted^ It toHes determined and/ - : 
; : /positive leadership •on the part of ^e piunciprll^m^ 
4 ' * "best foot, forward,i/ The same ^^effort 1^ necessary on the part ^ of faculty . : 
7 V^ sf^pnsors and their individual -Itaffs of tb& schoors newspaper' and yearbook, , 
^' The productions of these publications *are expensive and the school and sponsor s 
must 'operate* within the^realm of r.ealistid financial resourees. ' . 

" / . /^ Student h^idb also . 

fpr patroh^w 'Parents caii *e informed regarding school progranis, procedures * / • ^ 
^ ancl pojiciesi .^ForvthjB handbook t^^be more readable, its' conteMs shoutd be 
' well orgfiuii zed, reaspnablj^Wief, land have ''eye appeah ^ \ 

: . Fot .radio ;and .televi^orv^ publicity, petsdnal cpntacPvvith station and. * - 

news maiiagerfe sK^ld be maintained. Special events can b^ anrtounced on the *^ 
^ air andi if desirably, can ^e tr^ed ^ school for radio'or television programs, ^. 
^ ^^kho^ FCC requires'' a specific amount of broadatlsting or telecasting time to be ^ 
^ given in the interest of tlie gerierrd publio^ so,^ 

,,plans which wiU show the schools positiVasiiae, Many scho^ no.w have closed- ' 

cit^cuit television and their Ty camdras will njake tapes, . This Is another^ 
/ oppDrtunity for ingenuity and ininginatibn to rm^ - ' ^ 

* Contacts Avith Go veVning *Board'^5 . ^ : ' ^ ,/ ' ^ ' :■ . ^ 

" The fIscal'gQverning bd'ard^may he identified as the county* eoiincil, crtty 
' cemmissioh, board of governors., school cojiitiiitl^e, or by other jiahies whi'(^/. 
- imply, that ^the'^^have ^he ilesponsiBiUty of approving the (5dut^|ion budget . any 
, Vetting^the^ tax rate to defraM the cost of tlVp budge'ted educational eKp&iditures. 
: The*'prinSipal/^nT^i^^ it advantageous* toyicnow personally this group of dis- 
tinguished.Oitrzens antt^ use his flspal «pcftise^in suppdrtlng the'^superintendent 
of\schools and his staff In formulating the department's budgof#^ |le should ^^j"!^^ 
consicrei* making ^proper contacts vyith the governing board, urging tKqm.to 
fimmce adequately the educ|itional program' within the system. This should , be 

• done with the laiowlodge of the principars immcdlatG' superior and with adequate^ 
; expertise in cc^prehcnding th^ fiscal problems involvecl, - V 
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. ^ It Is good public relations to have the fiscal governing board as guests 
of the schdd. ,They might be invited as luncheon' gucfets and served through 
the use of the schools homo ocdnoniics department; Thu principal becom^' 
better' acquainted with th^ ^group imd they got to know him personally,'^ Good 
iood raid .good, ftlllowshlp H^ssist fn making good hunian relations. The yp^ng 
ladlcH who^ are Involved in Uie home ecofiomlcH qlassoH 4/ilI be delighted and 
honored to Hurvu the diHtinguiRhud groujA Some bf . the schoors key |3drsonner 

- might al«5 be invited lu: join ^the group whei:eby 'the visitors can bo more 
Hpecifically Ififormed olVtRo many facotB oi;^he achooL To have a newspaper 

^ phologi'aphur tHorb at the api)rbpriate time makoH good rtewtf as well as good 
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:iense. Aityped press^ relaase should be 'reaay ior ti}^ot6er^ ''^ 
" finishes jlls^ faskr . ^ , ' . ^ \ ,r ^ - 

.-v.,^ , For the/administrativp governing ^oardr.many of the' same' proeeaures ' ^ ' 

. , :^ .anentioned previously can -be used fd good advantage. The principal needs to - ^ 
^.taiow personaHy th^ members of the board Of educatiom and to have a tflcAe ' ' 
JS. .relationship with us many of. them as possible, f They need tQimowTiira EUidhia^ -^'^^ ' 
- • school;,, and they will genertlly rcHsH the .opportunity to see one of their schools ' • 
^ . in actign, * ^ : . --^.\ 7 . .. ' 

' • ^ ' , . ■ ' . ■ \ ^ ^ ■ ■ . ■ . . . \ ; - . V 

■ m^ority^of th^ central staff 4s' in «5nst^t cbnt&t, w^^^^ ' 

secondary principal. He should always be respectfful of their om^ 

.an open and Qpop6rative''attitudeJn:/^^ ■ . 

• _ 'responsibilities. .piey, tdo^ have S-estrictlon : ' 

empatoetlc Jn his relations with this group. ^Thls enhances ^his' chances of ' " • 

. rec^ving , an attentive ear. 11^ true, that "honey 'atfraets /more flies th^^ 
. Vinegar^" ' ■ : 7: , , ^ 

' ■ administrative offices 'of .larger school' systems, there are many ^ 

: georetaries serving administrative personnel. -These ladies ,are Important * ' 

individuals to the seeondary principal, and it is beneficial to his school for him • " ' 
to maintain rapport with this group. An idea that has been mentioned- bef ire 
' ^or t>thor groups is^to honor them at sSme speciar event during the school year. 

= ^As has been noted, in the entertainment, of guests at manyj luncheons, • " ' ' . 
. , -the home economics departmentplays a most iifiportrmt role. ' A-prlricipal'shoukr 
.nt^ver forget to, express Ms gratitude to the home economics staff and 'the 
. studenia^Vho assist in preparing and serving the food. An appreciative note for 
^ , ^ the department's bulletin board.is a morale builder for teachers iid' students ' 
The, distinqtfive serviM the depip-tment renders to the school byf erving many 
groups duringtheyearsdemandstnatthe principal do all in his povte^ 
■ - the home economics department in.securing Us .total needs. The department's ' 

efforts are very ImportMt In attaining and maintaining desirable school publ^^ ' ' 

and human relations. . s ^ « • . . . • 



Intr.a-School- Relations * * '• ' ■ . ' , ' 

yolUmW Imve been writtbn on Ws broad topic. Consider the following 
tqpets which are not all=inolusfve. , faculty; students, alumni, parental groups' 
lujd custodial staff, ■ / ' ... . . . . . ' 

"n ' ■ ' ■ ■ . ' ■ ' 

, . jiwsec/Ondaryprlnclptas, too, 4od to remember that "som^thi 
cmV come out ' of. Nazareth. " All positWe imd runctional ideas related to the 
adrj^imstrutiyc and instructional.progr^in8 need not aiJhic from the principal's 
'Office. Mrmy should come from that office, but the Principal should bo in tune 
with many groups in ,imd out of the s.dhool. ' .The pi^grcssiVo principal cannot ■ 
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. afford tovbe a negatrvlsti He must have absolute trust ift the judgmeriti of^many 
J^ncerned individuals,^ H a good listener^ and he must be available to 

; his "conitituents*!"who are many* * • ' ; ' ' 

Tl^ principal will have many ideas in regard to iniproving the total 
school program. These ideas Qmay relate to the ipsttuetlonal, activities or 

^ athletic progranjs* Some will be in the area of administration, sup^rvisipn, or 
staff evaluation* The princip&l should be diploJnatie mid deliberate in his 

.planning and thinking; h□w^verj he should hot let all the ideas emanate from his 
office. The \vise principal will plant^fertll^ ideas wityn his staff aiid this group 
will do mass thinking'" in a poiitive critical way, . They,, in turn, will develop 
alterri^tives and suggest objectifies, procedures, and evaluation of these" lnnova=^ 
tion'S, If this siiuatloff prevails, he has adcomplished a major, objective in that 
his ofiginalndea becomes theirs.'^ An astute principal turns his faculty loose to 
let thena .think and 'pl^ tod work. This gives hlm^ an opportunity to be a good , 

f follower* One of the prerequlsitfes of a good leader is to be^ a good follower, 

, ' . , * ■ H ' i - ^ ' '' ■ , # ^ ^ 

. ■ ^ ■ .= ^ ' : ^ ■ * ' V • ^ . ' ■ ■ . 

; r • " _ ' ■ .. '■ ■ ^ \ . _ ■ '- ^ . ' . " ■ ■ " * % 

. . Faculty, For , the faculty to function most effectively, academic mnd 
swial togetherness is of paramount importance. Good public relations within 
•.a. school demand that a team effo^t^existsV' Some eK-amples for accomplishing 
this would ineluBe sponsOTlnf f^ctflty picnics, plannm formal dinners, issuing, 
cqmplimentOT^^icke^C for* all school activljtles, establishing faculty service 
awarffs,^ and; giving stipend assistance for "fu_rthe.r study, 

StuSents,. ., Jhe late ^GO^s'and early ^70^s wisre tempestuous years for 
aeqondary schpoj/ administrators because it was a* time of student di€Sfent,^^ 
Many high school ^students thought it appropriate to rebel against conformity, 
Somq students 'e ven tough t negative identities andVere head-strong Ih trying to ^ 
force certain^ rights' and privileges in- formulating basic school policy^ They 
possessed "awareness and wanted Involvement. Positive awareness and intelli- 
gent and diligeht involvement can m'akp a good team. The major problem is to 
give it proper direction. Students n^^id to be heard because that is part of their- 
development.^ Their actions can 1^1 wisely directed bjfci^^sing varied types of 
student involvement. The followingJ^are.siiggestedi [ ■ ^ . - ^ ^ 

1. * The student council is a potent force in .having- discipline ^' in the 
scljpol as well as an instrument whereby students -ciin have an avenue of. rapport 
wjjif the administra|ion of the school. . 

2, The principal may v^|nt .to have a group ofi students to whom he can 
go to "feel the pulse" of the student.body. Consider fornflng a student advisory 
committee (SAC), for exanip^e. 

■ " ^ ^ : , / ^ , - \ ' : , ■ ^ ^ 

' 3, A school ^'iiiay ndod a humjm rolations^cammittoo if racial conflicts 
have a tcridcncy to bo cKistcnt, The basic |)urposo of this conimittuc would bo 
to investigate circuniStLUicus imd/or conditions in the school that would h^ivc a 
tendency to cause ruciai conflict. ^ ^ » . 



; . .'4. School service and AC ademifcally. oriented Clubs have an impo 
place in .the total .school program. They 'can be advantageously used to enhance 
the image of the school. . 

Alumni., The, Afumril Association is a most Important organizatioh to ' 
assist the administrative staff in many facets of the tptal school program. 
, The members can assist the school in attaining needed financial support arid,' • 
ip turn, can give suppbrt to other schools in the system;' They are a nucleus 
around which- many interested and concerned people will give much needed^ 
assistance. It behooves the principal to-be aii Integral part of the Alumni^ 
, Association's^ pro-am* and to attend .scheduled meetings its executive^ 
committee. The principal can give intelligent directions to the alumni groups" 
efforts an^ he- should exert positive leadership, remembering that the school 
cannot reach Us greatest potenkal without alumni support. 

Parental Groups. Pai'endl groups can engender good public relatibHs 
for the school. P. T. A. does prft necessarily mean "plenty of trouble ahead." 
These groups need to confer regularly with the principal and keep him advised - 
, as to their' intended projects. There needs to.be coordinated effort in order to . - 
• pr^ent misunderstandiogs and misconceptions among the varied groups, ^heir^'^^ . 
,,_^ntions are; basically g^d, and the principal should have a general idea pf^ 
.. their plans- to assist the school. Various' staff meriibers can brappdlntedlj ' 
, meet regularly .with the parent organizations and keep the principal accurately. " 
Informed. The principal should work cooperatively with these parental groups 
and give them an attentive ear when It is requested. , - , 
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Custodial Staff. The custodia|, staff Is an important cog in the school's 
total effort. A responsible tmd rational head custodian can do much to decrease 
problems related to proper care and maintenance of the school plant and cam- 
pus. It has been said that "cleanlinefss is nexf to Godliness, " anc^ that is a job 
for the entire school family. Every person associated witb and Interested in 
the school should be concerned about thp school's appearimce, inside tmd outside.- 
Itis a process pf awareness for all concerned, .-md it can be accomplished only 
by being continuously cleanliness conscious. A Gustodial staff that takes great 
pride in fulfilling its. task is truly a p'cat. asset to th(>^eirool. 

■ Since it is probable that nine out of every ten people who see the school 
see it onl^ from the-outside, the external care and aiJpearfmce of the buildings 
and campus are of utmost importance in creating a positive Imago of It. Out- 
side night lighting can bo dramatic in effect luid enhances the seeurjty factor 
for the 8cho0. An aesthetic building with a campus that is adequately and 
iippropriatcly lundscai)ed and groomed adds much tb the proKtige of a sehool, . 
The ipublic may subeonHciously and even acuuratelv judge the ae/itlt'mle 
atmoHphero within the Kchoui by its uutwarcl appenranee. How can one expect 
thu citizenry to vote a tax Increase for oducatlun when the HchoulK arc not 
adequately maintained ami their eampuKus are not attractively groomed at iM 
seasons of the year V • . ' " 



Inter-Sohool Relations 

The peyional and profeislonal qualities of the secondary principal play 
an important part in his schoora ability to be a part of the schooPi total team 
effort* The competitive faGtor between schools should be positive; and it is 
highly unprofessional for a principal to use tactic? or procedurea to aid his 
school if^ in so doing, it dedreases the effectiveness and stability of another 
school in or out Of 'the system* If one can't spe^ with charity toward another 
school, then ^'silence is really golden," If ttie GoWeh Rule is puf into profes- 
sional practice*, there will be few retaliatory measures by fellow professional 
cohorts. There should be a team effort within the system, area, state, 'and 
nation. To strengthen the total program of seconAry education within Americaj 
we must strive to attain our individual objectives as well as strive to improve 
the total program of our nation^s schools. 

Many' states now have activities associations* which control the intet- 
scholastic program in athletics, music, dramatics, and forensics. A principal 
should try to reserve some time to study and to know the regulations governing 
thb control of inter-school activities, Goodinter-schoollpublie relations demand 
^ that thCfi principal have a professional attitude and perspective and work within 
the total framework of the team effprt governing inter-scho^astic activities, 

Einally, the principal should accept every invitation to serve on 
committees evaluating sister schools for accreditation purposes. Both the ^ 
evaluator and the evaluatee can gain tremendously from this area of service, 

Comfaunity Relations \ - 

~ v \ ' ^ ' . \ ■ \ ■ ■ ■ . . . K, 

, Feeder Schools, A concerned seqondary school principal will show an 
interest in and a concern for the feeder schools in the area. Equal concern , 
should be exhibited for the elementary school as well as for the junior high or 
middle school. It is good school rjolatlons to visit these schools and^ to keep in 
contact with their principals and staffs. They are building a f^ndation for the 
secondary schoors total program^ luid great Interest should be shown Jn their 
programB mul in their accomplishments. 

aipccasion, the principal shoulj^ attend parent meetings at these schools 
lUid lot parents know he is supportive of the educational efforts for their chil- 
dren. Good relations between the school staffs and pardnts will noi^row the ' 
psycliplogicalimd emotional gap Home students devolpp^whon transferring to the 
next Huhool witli higher grade IovuIh. / ^ ' 

.i ■ • 

Hchool l^aciliiioH Available^ Another facot of gotKi Hahool^acHnnuuUty ' 
relallortH in to have the schpol facilltleH avallablu for late aflurnoon and early 
ov(?ning activitioH whiuh would bo of inturuHt to many of the eomrhunity^H younff 
people^ and adidtH. A well planned and acluqualely Buperviscd athletic iind/or 
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recreation program can be an asset to the community, todlyidual sports, such 
as tennis, badminton, . track, ^and golf c an be sponsored if facilities are 
available. Team sports with community leagues may.be, sponsored in baseball, 
Boftjfall, basketball, and football * ^ 

. ' • ' ' • ^ . ■ ■ 

Night classes for all who are intereBted may be opene'U in art, mbdern 
mathematics, IRS (Wcome Tax) instruction, open forum, current history, 
psychology, economics, health, first aid, creative writing, phiiqsophy, modern 
languages foiq the traveler, and woodworking. Some classes in the above 
mentioned areas c^ create much interest for many people in the schoors area 

of service/ . , ' , T 

' ■ " " " , . . . . V .... * 

This type of iervice by the school must have faculty, ^ student^ and 
parental support, and it.requires careful planning and supervisioL The school 
>needs to be involved in formulating the policy governing these endeavors in 
^ ^rder to avoid conflicts in scheduling and, equally important, to assure proper 
use and care of the schoors total facilities, ^ . ' 

, » / ' " ^ ^ ^ ' ■ ^ . 

* Civic and Ser^tce Clubs. Contact should be maintained with the civic 
and service qlubs of the Oommunity.v The local Kiwanis Club sponsors a Key 
Club for high' schdol students and the Lions Club sponsors the lieo Clubs for 
secondary school students. With adequate planning by the schooPs club or 
activities coordinator, these types of student clubs can offer excdllGnt oppor- 
tunities for students to become service club oriented. ^ ^ * 

Key Leaders of NBusiness and Industry. It is Important to make a 
conscious effort to meet and to know key leaders of business and industry in the 
community. Many ^school systems and ^ local industry ahd business jointly 
sponsor Business-Industry^Education- days where schools visit industry and 
industrial and business leaders ^ visit schools. An organized effort in BIE 
planning is an asset to all concerned' and the program has great^otential. 

^ Patriotiq Organizations , Cooperation with patriotic organizations"-- 
such as Sons of the American Revolution (SAR),j^^ghters of fhe American^ 
Revolution (DAR), Veterans of Toreign Wars (VF^I^ the American Legion, 
and the Freedoms FoundatJ^n—is a must, Bonie give awards to deserving 
students, which is an excellent 'project in that it gives students an opportunity ^ 
to attain recognition; CoopecAte with thp Armed Forces Day committee by 
.building a school float using a^t^ and industrilil art students in the task/ A 
Valuable teaming process is involved. Also, the marching, band and Junior 
^ R01*C units are usually reque&^d to bo a^part A the parade. This promotes 
'good public relations by giving the prinaipal an opportunity to moot personally 
and to know many key community luaclcrs, . 

Community ChurdhuH. The churches of the community desorve thu 
prlnciparH cooperation*' lie should vl^it.with Various dunomlnations when it is 



convenient and appropriate* Many patrons will appreciate his eoncern a^out 
moral training fbr the xouth of the domm 
■ ^ ^ \ • ' ' ■ — * = . ^ • . ^ - ' • ■ * 

Politieal Interest. The intensity of the political arena varies greatiy. 
In some, systeftis, * professionalism reipii supreme; in other systems, the 
condition 'for advancement is not determined by ''what you know but whom you 
know, " An ^appointment for any reason other than that of professlonal^training 
and ejjpdrtise may be short-lived. because nothing Is so Gonsistent as political 
inconsistency , .Tiie* principal can and should taj^e a political 'stand when 
necesfemry. for his professional stature or for adequate financial support of his 
sckpol^s aind his system^s total educational program, ^ 

In Controversial matters without a mpral issue, and in those which do 
not affect or involve the 'stihooU Jntelllgenty ntoral^ be the most desirable 

pbsition, . ^ 



CONCLUSIDNi 



1, For 'a public relations prograin to attain its greate'&t potential, the 
school^ muit have a distincti^fe and functional educational program which meets 

the multiple needs, of the youth it serves, ^ 

* ' ' ... 

■ . \ - ■ .' 

2, All facets of the school's program should be positively identified? hnd 
a^entuated, ^ , \; ^ . A . ^ 

3, The material -presented to the public should be presented' in, terms 
which can be understood by the, great majority of the community, ; ■ 

,^ .4, All public relations prodedures'lshould sincere and aGc^rate, 

5, The public relations endeavors should be reasonably continuous in 
brdertoteepthe community conscious of its school uJid its program^. Generally 
speaking,! the' more spasmodic the schooys public, relations effort^ thie more 
insipid it becomds, * - t. 



6, The public relations program \is a cooperative effort; and those 
inv/olved should have a kliowledge of and a'^ concern for mutmhly established 
objectives, , , ' - 

'7, For the public reldtion^ progrum" to have proper' otodqnc'q, an 
atmosphurc of professionalism must ^omaniity from thCi principars office, - * 

^ ' ' ■ ' 8. It is a professional offortjand,shouldbeqontluuted/in nn eUiiciar mannar* 
To do so unhances the total imagt/ riot onl^ ^of the school but al^o of public 
oduoation in gonoraU . ^ * V, * : 
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^" There mustte an acGuratQ awareness of positive piibllc relations by 

the school and communi4^-=an awareness which therefore necessitates^alve= 
ment for the principals^lip. His contacts, observations, and ^valuations should 
be personal. This wirepcourage others to give, opinions dm suggestions which 
will improve the effectiveness of the school's public relations endeavors. V . 

" 10. Atproper intervals, the public relations program shouldbe ca^^^^^ 
andprofessionallyexariiinedandevaluatedif It Is to attain its greatest potential 
Continuous concern' for improvement should be 'of paramount concern to the 
prtncipal and his staff. ' , 




^ ."School people may find themselves longing for the good old 
daya^vhcn nobody paid attention to thon^.; But criticism and 
second^iesslng^y the layman arc at least In part a positive ' 
marli of public Interest, mA the prlco of public support The 
tjwpayci^ is justified in asking tis to romombor the miuient 
provoriJi: 'n you would have a Iiun lay. you must bear wltl, her 
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. . ' . . •- , • .. . J ■ • ■ \ ■ ■ 

■■■■ ./ ' : , 

. ■ ; , ■ ' , ■ Dr, Autifey H. Moseley y , \---- 

' ' Mlddl-e 'Tejiiieffsee StfLte University 

■ ^ . . Since the .dayg gojiift. g^^^y [1] and Charles W. f ^^t' Mi^^^^^e . 
fa'oo's schobls have B^gi^^^^^^^ ^Ob^^T ^d t° 

%ivolvecitiEens ln,tlie;plannfcg directida of the Schoolfl' Ag^^^^tlS^ schools ' 
,in theJnllnhave nQt kfcdepted this chsilenge of community li*^^lvejjj#''' %d have 
^mot toeen suceepsful" ' at this t^^p^ mm tamy Bchpols are twelve 
'houri • a daj^ ifti? twelve a year? gorW "^^y scbpf^s citl^flS 

advisory coune-ils^ provide eouJtlgel^R^i' advic^^^o^^ deol^*?*^s? Hp"*^ 

many parents Ttnow and undf rstand jhte philogophy and. obj^^ttveg '^^/school 
i^whlch their.. cliiW is enr^lle^lt ■^e^er the parents cofl^ ^^j '-^hat ti^ 
ph'ilosophy- feho'ul4 be ? if, flehoois'''^e to be operated Ttby the fteojji^.^^ foT the 
peoplc"^Uu; public noods to iiiyoK'-'^** ^ 

Thy'^Ji^eption of expeiiencrf as a process of inte^^tiQ^ ^^^ hmnsJ^ 
level of ekpferienc involves both til. individual and the ®i*Vij,^jjj^^*lt. Both 
factors 4re eseehtiai coinp^nents ■ of* aft experience, -phe J^^*ter cor" 

responds to the Mvli-bnnient Ijvv a inffltti^r that the gt]i^efli ^'if j^^^^^Ng to the 
indlyidilal. Thp environment iS;^sgnt|5| f0V'ekpe»ieftce''tbe °f Jite^t ^ - ^Bgentiai 
for the educative process, Therej^re^^' j^ef^ n school 
arid apirtmiinity to^ ' , , ■ % 

,„ " One task of the advocatea of education over the yeaf^ l^as \e^, relate 
a dho'ol education' more closely ^jth community li'f^ needSi th^ia Hlopifl? 
curricuja that are niore vlt^l,- jj^ofe fanctionalr ^d rhwe^%ci^gj,j4^ .^la^^^ of 
these ' advocates ^bave iriyicatQ^ that unless liY^S is 1*"*^^^' \^ .^earnio0» 

DR. AUBREY 'H. MoSEfcEY is pfofessor and' Coordin**®* ^ ^%*0ation4 
'Administratiorl, and>:Curtlcuiurn Development, Middle TenP^^SeQ ^tS*"^ ite'lvef'^ 
sity. He was eniRlojJed iln Alabac^^^ public sdhools for six y^'^^s p^^^j^ '^^^^ coming 
to Tennessfeel in;;:i9|J6iv'^Js B. degree was eftSped at ^i""^ St.^^^ ^''^ivci;slty» 
and^thpik/A^ and ted. D; ItltjgreQa. at the, Univereity of Alab'^"^si. ^ ^0^^- of Df- 
MoieWV'a artiolcs haye; iippeared i" regiohal uJ^d.national '^}*tjltj,,#t*ip^ and h.e 
has'beon,nprDgrttmiJartioip'"^i i»i maJny ^tato, regi,onnl*,,ancl i^'- -^^n^^^ '^^'^tono'e^' 
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education will fall its baiic function regJftaieas of how well the profession of 
educationdeveloijs theory, or how smoothly educational administrators operate 
schools, or how tlioroughly teachers maintain classroom control. .Two-tt^ay 
bridges must be- built between thf/ school community in order to facilitate 
the opportunity for child];'enaiid adults alike to study and to serve the commun'lty;: 
Many pagei have been utilized in the literature of-the education profession to 
,^^X?°ateJhe cWjnunity^scho^^^^ involvement seemed to reach 

a peak during the, 1950 's^^^^^^ starting the d^lihe. Recent efforts in the past 
five years (a few which Avail be referred herein) have issued a call for various 
emphases on sehool-cdmmunity cooperation. ,, „ ' 

An ex^ination of. the many commissions, panels, and other groups' 
recommending reforms in education during the 19 

concern exists for citizen alienation and the low level of community invoivement. 
ha. has been the concern, thrQUghout the history of American education, the' 
consensus of the present day reports indicate that the school 'will not be- able' to 

' achieve its purpose without Increased help from the people in the community it 
serves. For example, the Jeports of the National Commission for the- Reform 
of Secondary, Education [7] and of Task Force '74 [6], which deal With reforms 

,,in secondary education, either require, or imply commimity involvement.. Of 
^e recomi^dations^made, thirteen de|l spMificalljMvvith Implied^r^requared 
cpmniunify ^participation. .)==, - ' 

^ , The school has no choice but to work in cooperatlori with the community 
ana to reflect .% will of the people/ This responsibility has been discharged 
• in various ways. Task Force [6] d|flned community involvement, as input 
from citizens to educational institutions in order to improve their functioning. 
Educational administrators have not made the effort necess&ry to mobilize' 
pommunity interests, energies, and resources for education. The cbncern of 
educational administratlvlpersonnel has been to determine how much and which 
9f these interests, energies, and resources to gyrate and if proper dbntrols 
can be employed oribe the activity is activated. " ' ' v" 

I,* The modern school of today involves lay citizens in many i ;f of tlie 
school declsion-maklngprocesi. Dynamic school administrators who L..pervise 
the operation of effective schools seek counsel and advice of resRimsible lay ' 
citizens and groups in planning school polieies and maintain co'ntlnu&us Involve- 
nient throughout all facets of the program including evaluation of fcducatlohal 
efforts. Involvement of this type Tequires that the'school practice and projmote " 
gOQd*communication and human relations in all areas of its activity. 



It is not enough t» utilize the - vast wealth of community reauurcesto 
expand, enrich, and vitalize curricula. The educative process Itself should be 
utilized to assist uj the purposes of community development. The suggestion 
intendedisthat the cbmmunlty can assist and serve the school^ and the schpols, 
can_ help improve the quality of community life. 
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' The utilization of lay partiGipation in educational plannihg 'cati provide 
one of the most efficient means of lmpro\tog the educatioj^^^^^ which 
are made and it also informs the pubUc about what iS happening in the schools. 
There is mounting evidence to indicate that wherever schooli have inyolved 
citizens in the decisions-making process and in advisory roles ^ these schools 
■have been superior to what otherwise might have been expected had the citizen 
, involvement not occurred_[4]» - ..^^^ J i.. _ „ ^-.^ 

What Is the probleni? Wiy is cooperation ^d p^tlclp^tlon at a low 
ebb? Why doei tiie alienation and controversy toward the schobls eJd the 
community?^ The problem may be due in part to the lack of underst^dihg i^ the ' 
lacfe of Informatlbn i md the l&6k of trust for each other— the school and the 
community, Thesa problems are not usually related to school problems, but* 
are in many instances self motivated by individuals arid/or grqups either in tli^ 
schools or in the communities Posslblyi both the school md the community 
are at fault. However, if fee populus were ask^d ^out their position on ©due ac- 
tion, tiie overwhelming majority would indicate that they believe in and support 
education. For Inst^ce, a 1973 Gallup Poll tn education revealed that 97 
percent of those polled believed that schools ^?fe^|nportant to the future success 
of the student [3]* They favor- the sghools and educators and faymen, giv«n toe 
opportunity, wllLwork togetoer^^^^ 

\Wiat is til© solution? : How does a society insure school-community 
relations to*a degree that both/reap benefits ? Most of the responsibility rests 
with the school administrators. They muit develop and exhibit faith and trust 
inpeople'andpossess leadership skills neces'sary for confidence in dealing with 
community participation and cooperation, A procedure must be developed for 
community involvement in tne schools.' Federal programi in* education have 
gasist^d in formalizing community ^rticipation. Guidelines for Title I and 
iftle m^dt the Elementary and Secoadary Education Act est^lished specific 
types of citizen' participation In tiiese types of programs, 

* . .. ■ ■ ^ . - • 

How is participation Initiated? The first assistance a lay citizen caji- 
rerfder is likely to be of a general nature. They will heed to be in situations 
for which they are quaiified and feel confident,^ such as talking to a class or 
small group. From tills beginning as a resource the person cw^i move into 
other areas of participation, hivolvement is emuieTk as most people want to 
Jbecome involved and will seek responsibility if they do not feel threatened or if 
this responsibility is not thrust' upon 'theni before they are ready for It, The 
range of involvement is unlimited mid extends from serving informally as a 
resource person to serving formally as a member of the school board. One 
important level of participation is membership on a citizens advisory committee 
at the schoof and/or district level, ; , 

A systematic review of community fparticipation in education through 
formal and informal approaches identified three levels of citlEen participation: ' 
(1) Golledtl«g-ana assembling informationp (2) classifying and interpreting data, 



and (3) making judgmenti 'anM ^developing reeom.mendations [S]." Citizens 
advlioi'y committees have demonstrated their, value to school communities 
across the United States, - - ^ ^ ; 

Appointment to committees is critical. Decision Aout whbm to appoint 
and whom to avoid' is debatable. Do you only appoint *'friends^' of education? 
hguld rf a Jrue^cr OS s s ec tion. of the^communlty ?. ^ ^ 

Thirteen ppirits which could provide direction In establishing cltiEens 
committees and evaluating their procedures and tSte results of tiieir work were 
developed wdth^^ asslstmce of 32 natipnally reco^zed .eKperts in school 
public relatloffiif^ These data were revealed in a study at the University of 

: . Colorado [8], " . : .: ':. /^^ , • ' . . • /. 

A clear-cut Md well understood distinctlpn between cit 
^ ^nd sqhool boards is essential* However, My subject related to the improve- 
ment of the local school . system and program is appropriate for advlaory 
, , committee study,. . 

Qice the group la organized, many lay Jn^viduals shy away from 
participation unless some type of publiarecoffl^ or status is granted, Thega 
lay advisory oommittees should not be orgmized unless there is" a felt need in 
the coirimunity. Sometimes educational lead^s have tb develop an awareness 
of this need for citizens pay-tlcipation. It is to become a work group and not a' 
means of airing opinions that ^e without foundation The process of working 
out the answers is as Importmt for ttiese groups as are the conclusions. Lay 
partlcipatidn on solving educational problems can result in lay awareness of 
^ these problema* An act^ public interest in schools will be essential in order 
- to overcome the many difficulties which the^chools face today. 

\ ' '■■ . ' ■- ^ ' ■ ^ ^ -. . 
The main problem is how fo arouse such interest 
community. Nevertheless , the fact remains that education is a total commuiilty 
process; The community cpmes to appreciate tfiose things it helps to create. 
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V ;^^^^®^^^*P Is a prooesi of stimulating and aiding groups to ' 
deline common go^ls and to de^se voluntary means of moving 
tqwOTd them* Leadership is the itructurlng of voluntary group 
behavior. Leadership mclufleB means of pro\nlding facts and 
ideas whleh help groups to define and reach objectives Intelli- 
gent ly^^^I^dhBrship^^ 

facilitate constructive Interaction between group members^ 

:^ * Gordon Mcdloskey 

, Education and Public Understariding 

~- ' ■ [ ' 1967 ~\ 
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PUBLIC INFokMATION PROGRAMS, J^R PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

..■ ■ . by-- -' : . ,, 

Directo^^ . Federal Special Funded Programs 

Dairtdion Coimty-Naahvllle Metro Schooli ' . 

• ''Public Informatl^^^^ as- applied to ^edueation may be defined ae part pf 
a larger publiG relatlonSxor^^^ Although all tiiree 

terms often^e used mterchange^lyp "public infor,mation" maybe characterized 
aiprimarily a ona-^way system for informing public groupi toout an educational 
organization Md its prpgral^Si usually by meani of print or electronic material 
preparedbythe organizatiphior the mass media but alao mvolvmg Institutional 
cooperation with medla-lni|iated cover 

The above concept contrasts with that of ''public relations, '' which is a 
-program of two-way commimii^^^^^ 



and external publicB, Invoiv^ii^g interperional md impersonal, formal and 
informal contacts, and designed to promote public understanding of and support 



for education, 

V 



Although thrfre aremany iie aeons given for having school public toforma- 
tion programs, some of which have little support in reiearch and literature 
(e.g.^ ^ informed public will supijort higher expenditures for education) , ttiere 
is one basic Aeed filled by an toforma to enable the educational 

organization to communicate with large numbers of persons, in a short time, 
and at a low .per-person cost^tV tiie organization, Lmplied is the assumption 
that every school system or ^ucational organization will, from time to time, 
ao neeid to communicate, ft 
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from George Pe^bdy College, and the Ed, D, degree from the University of 
Tennessee-Knoxvillei % 
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: , .: ; ^ ^When^^the need arises, , a pubHc'%forWlon prograrn bared to ^^.^a^ 
V aw^ness of the functlbning and potential of the mass media can. be of doriaid- 
y. :^er^le^^a^lstance. Mass media may be defined as indeperidehtly owned and 
. v:Controned Mwsp^eri, radio atations, television stations, and othet 'elemw^^ 
vas they develop witKlh a eommunlty, fsuch as cable television sj^teins,^ which 

• serve aa .channels of communication with large riumbers of citizens -within that 
.commimity. _ _ ' 

' ' > A national study [1] of publld information practices among school systems 

• of different enronments found that districts with fewer than 12,000 students did 
comparatively little to communicate with the public through'the mass hiediii 

Astudyof entries in the Tennessee Bdupatioft Association's School Bell compe- 
. tition over the past several years confirms that news coverage of small syslims 
by local newspapers largely jyas limited to the business of the board of education 
sports,- and other extracuEWcular events. There apparently were few stories 
about education which resulted from the initiative. of school systemidminis- 
trators. 

The need for organized public Information. activity among the smaller 
systems of the country" actually may be greater than that of larger dlstrlets 

_A survey of administrators', per^^^ 

sraallschooldlstrictsindlcatedahigh degree of dissatisfaction with newspapers 
and broadcast fnedia which emphasized the surface events of education such 
as^athletics and extracurricular, activities. The survey returns thus seemed to 
mdicate that those systems which needed PubUc information programs most in 

^ terms of commmiicatlng with the public through the mass media, actually^ere 
domg the IgMt to bring about these programs. 

m *u be done? First, school administrators need to be aware of 

(1) the need for such activities, (2) the public's right to know abouthow tax 
dollars for education are being spent and tiie results being obtained, and (3) the 
range of Opportunities for communication afforded by the mass media. Too 
often school administrators seem to be satisfied with a"low profile" approach 
to public information; '.then, when there Is a need to communicate with the 
public, the ability to do so often, is lacking; or administrators oontent-mth a " 

no news is good news" posture may find themselves contending with newsmen 
att^mptrng to cover controversial stories without adequate background or 
imderstandlng of public education. , 



Commitment among top ed ucational adminlstratdrs . including superln-v < 
tendents, their asststants In the central" office, and principals, is the m ost 
essential mgredient of a successful p u blic infbrmatlon program. If such 
commitment is present, a school district of almost any size can develop public 
miormation programs. . 

„. A full-time person serving as a school system, public information 
officerisdesir^le but not essential. In these times of continual budget crises. 
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-email systems may be able to sdfotd subh a pei-abn* The altemative ii to , 
; - identi|y a person who will be reeponsil^le for contacts with the; mass meldia. - 

This may well be the superintendent himself, slnoa mufe^ 
school officer is public information/public relations in^^ 
' Everi the smallest system should have at .least one system-level* person^ 
designated to inform local; jour nail ate about story possibilities, to. invite " 
reporters to the schools on a regular baeie, and to assist them in arrMging 
interviews and securlhg mformation. To doV this, the person need not be a 
^skillful \\^lter. or evfen a public information spe , 

. : An elemental, little used, and (on balan highly eflective public 
taformatign technique is a weekly meeting between the superintendent and ^ 
representatives of the local news media. True, there may be some enabar-^ 
rasiing questions asked, but these often will be based on local "talk,*' Tjie 
superintendent will have a continuing ppportunlty to present his/her perspeetive 
on local school needs Md problems, and he/she will benefit from the type of 
* ■' ■ media e^^osure which Presidents arid other national figures have learned to 
use to their and their orgaiilzatlons- advmtage/r. 

Specific courses in ^school public information practices offered by 



colleges and univerBlttei ire limited, and these bften ai'e taught by members 
of the education faculty who themselves have little experience in forking with 
the mass media. Lindley Stiles [gj made a powerful case for cooperation 
between colleges of commimieatlon and education wit^iin a university In prep^ing 
educators to serve as public Information specialist^ . 

liter ested'^ adlninistratori should enroll iji. miy courses offered by 
' Institutions of higher education but should supplement these with personai 
reading, attendance at professional meetings, an4 local contacts wltii media 
representatives* A few doll^s a ylar invested inipublications of the NatipnaJ 
School Public Relations Association will provide a \|ealth of information* Much 
also can be learned by visits to local newspaper md radio/television offices* 
Not only can the educator learn ^out technical requirements of local media* 
but he/she' also cm help Inform Tidltors and reporters gtoout the loc^ school 
system* Many Journalists g^e not |amlliar wltii education, fiifd it difficult to 
grasp education jargon, and may be unaWM'e of many opportunities for news 
stories which exist in education* It thus may be possible for mutual orientation 
to take plac0, with the school administrator and Journalist "educating^' one 
ano&er about their respective fields, 

making a commitment to copper ate with tiie medlii, educators must 
overcome an Umost emotional objection to having anything which deals with 
school problems printed or broadcast. is m ^lom among public information/ 
relatloiis spediallsts that an organization cwmot go on its way for months or 
yoars^pretendl]^ there are no problems witiiin the organization and then expect 
support for newxaKes and higher budgets to meet heretofore.unpublicized needs* 
Educators should, by ill me^s, emphasize the positive, especially In an age 
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when there seems to be growing diienQhantmeht w^^ educatioh, but they 

also' should build a foundation for Mure publ^ 
^d even pointing out problem ate as. 

. Aesumingthat, however small a eystem, there is someonie wth Interest 
m and commitment to uiing the mase media ^s channels of eommui\ioa&^ 
^" tKe publicT there are certain techniques ' whicli th^n will be helpful/ Ambngth 
are tha following: . ' 

1. Xearn the deadlines of local m©dl^ For weekly newspapf^a, this 
may be a given day -of the week.^ jFor daily^ n^.^spaper8, this will be one or 
more hours of each day. For radio stations, there may be a number of dead- 
lines each dayf perhaps only a few minutes before each local newscast* For 
those syatems with access to television stations, dally deadlines may be several 
hours before each major local newscaett because of the time needed to process 
film or ,e^t video tape* Dbserve these deadlines. Have matfrial to media as 
far in advance of tjie deadlines as posslbler If you wish to talk witii; busy editors 
or reporters, a meeting well before or after eaqh day^s deadlines is deiir^le, 

2. * If the school system plans to issue hews releasee, be sure that these 
~ sur^ legible ni at . If ^t pos sible,~type ^hem^ on electHc^mac hines ^ 

filni ribbons. If several copies of a certam release are desired, duplicate 
them on a good quality dry copier using iion-coated paper (such as a Xerox 
machine) or duplicate them on an offset or mimeograph machine. Do npt use, 
if possible, copy maphines which need coated paper. This paper is difficult 
for an editor to m^k up with a pencil. If a miiieograph machine is used, be 
sure the machine regfilarly is cleaned and refilled with ink. If any other method 
of duplicating is available, du not use a spirit machine (such as Ditto brand), 
which makes copies from carbon-backed masters. Do nat send carbon copies 
unless a high quality c^bon paper and electric typewriter are used, and then 
only after checking in advance with tha media* Never send'carbon copies typed 
' on onionskin paper; this tends to tear under tiie weight of an editing pencil. Be 
aware of the good or bad impression that legible or illegible releases make for 
yoiit school system. Do not, however, spend excessive sums of money on 
elaborate news release letterheads. Editors may ask why this money is not 
spent to meet thd needs of atudents in a school district, 

3. Alert media r^resentatives in advance to scheduled events. Do so, 
if possible, at least two weeks ahead of time, this will permit advance as well 
as follow-up stories, ■ ■ - " . 

4. H providing information on an event which already has occurred, get 
the information to the media in the shortest possible time. The cliche that 
''nothing is as stale as yesterday's news" is based on the fact that newspersons 
fight a continuing battle to keep the public informed about the latest hews, to 
the case of daily newspapers and broadcasts media, the, administrator with 
public ijiformation responsibilities probably should telephone follow-up stories 



to editdrj pr reporter They may wlih to re\wlt^^tM inform 
:or, 4ft the case of radio stations, to tape record the . administrator's report for 
later play-back* on a newscast, thus giving the station a^ew voice and a sense 
Qf Immediacy In covering local news* Never laniely bring or call In a sfory 
that is several days old* 

5. The schiool information officer should let Working Velationshipa and 
individual eiroumstanoes determine whether }ie/she coneentrates on N?i^lting 
releases, or on providing suggestions for journalists to develop into atoWee. 
An adminietrator with public Information tespons^^^ a ^all town inay 

need to furnish as much written material as possible to understaffed media/ 
The opposite n^ay be trutf^ ln urban of suburban^ a^^ to cotoectlon/vWth: 
school closing^' because of snow and similar itories, speed is essehtial and 
telephone o^other person al contacts always should be made* ^^^" ' < : 

■ - - • ' - ' ■ ^ : , : ....... 

_ 6. . Public/ information officers can help Journalists cover School board 
naeetings by providing printed agendas in advance of icheduled meetings and . 
by providing backgE^nd inforniution on iesues to be considered, • It also is 
helpful to follow up with reporters covering board meetings to see if they need 
help in interpret 

again, openness is the best policy; the Vformation officer should resist the 
temptation to distort news coverage by giving only the organization's ^^offlcial 
line-' on any story* ^ 

7* The administrator with public information responsibilities should 
realize that communicating with ttie publia anjd developing good public relations 
are not one-man Jobs. To assume so is to attempt the impossible, ' Public 
information/relations is a*system-wide responsibility . The informatlom officer 
should hold inservice programs^ and provide other, help so that teWhers, 
principals, and other adpalnistrafors can function, when needed, as persons 
who can communicate vtA the mass media with the public about ^e schools. 

* In written or verbal commuriicatipn with media representatives, educators 
should a void jargon as much as possible. Educators are so immersed in Jargon 
that it takes a conscious effort to substitute plalh language for educationalVse. 
It also takes some thought in order to translate terms which we sometimes 
gliply toss around into something meaningful to the layman. Such phraseslas 
: "individually prescribed instructlQn, " **non-graded classrooms," the "opWi 
lejirnlng concept," and the whole new vocabulary fostered by fedferal aid to 
education .^^^ be meariingless to^ the non«educator and to many educatora. 
Charity of thought is essential before educators can cdmmunlcate with Journalist^ 
id the public. Public information officers^ and others must think through th^ 
lessage they wish to dommunicate and. then phrase 1^ so as to produce the\ 
reatest possible uhderstanding, ^ m§n Jargon is used, the Information officer 
fehould' always be ready to c lar if y^ts meaning. Even such a common term as 
"inlervice" may mem only "teachers meetings" to the informed ^public and 
nothing to those not famijlar with education Jargon. Avoidance or at least 

/ 132 * ' ' ' . ■ 



'deflnitionof|argon should oJthe majpr il^ls cultlvatiBd by^the: ihformatiori * 

^officer. ■ ; ' -'^v-.: " ^ '-y-, ^"- '/.' "v^ ' ' • • ■ ^ ^' 

, There hafe.been little said in tW write news release^" 

for the maBS/jnedias '^d purpoaefu^ly so* Good public Information programi 

; c an jDe dey^l op%d^by_feduc a^^^ li^oW little or ^n^^^^^ M^i L.^AtiSg._ 

If there ia interest in and commitment io communlcati^|^wltii the public throu^ 
the mass mediae educatbrs. will find tihat simply.appr&ichinji JoUrn with 
information, inviting them to press conferences ^ or helping them understand 

S;vi^^::is h&E^fening at a board meetinj wdll work wonder^ in improving press 

^qtfvfiitage^ Xack and/or ability should not be a crutch 

, that ediy ators ^use to avoid public InfoxniaUon efforts. 

For the educator who wishes to sh^pen his news^ however, 
a textbook used "in college raporting Glasses will "be helpftiL Analytica^reading, 
llateriing, and viewing of newspaper and broadcast stories will be helpfuls with 
emphasis not on what is communicated but how. Local editors and reportisrs 
often will be glad to critique educatprs^ preliminary attempts at new,s releases . 
Those administrators who have the time no doubt will benefit from enrolling in 
journalls^i classes* Never mind that these are at the sophomore or junior 
levels in college; the content will be helpful. Seminar s^ workshops, or short 
courses oflfered by the National* School Public Relations Assoclatiori* the 
Tennessee School Boards Association, and the Tennessee Education ABSOclation 
also will be useful, ^ ^^.^^ ; * ■ . 

. The most Important, aspect to dev^oplhg ^ school system' public 



information program is that the eyetem's leaders haw a commitment to. f uch a 
^rogtamJ If committrient is present, the other elements mil follow. 
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'tanguaga le riot correct, then what Is iaid la not meant. 
If what is 8ai4 is not meMt, &en what ought to be done remains 
imdona. If tliie remalns undone/then morals art deterlbrate/ 
U morals, and krt deteriorate, Justiee vrtll go astray. If Justice 
goes -aatray ,; the peopl e wi ll stmd ^but in helpless ^oflfugion. 
Henee; there must be no arlbltrarmese ln:^what ^^ald. That 
mattere ^ove everythmg. , ^^ .^ 

• ' ' ' - ■ ■ . . ■ "-ly^^'c ■ « 

< , ■■ _ Confucius 

^ ^ About 500 B.CV 
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PABENT-tpiNCIPAL CONFERENCES: fRM 



by 



■:^r. piydfetL. Ctt-r, Proffseor Education 



Eagt.Teimeeiee State Uhiversit 



■^ wmito^te No, I do not w^t tp^talk wlth^m 

alae. I ' \vant to See the principal, " This parental requeet -almost a dalljr 
. oQcurrence In a majority of BGh6oli» Even though this request leads to an . 
unscheduled' ^d usually implanned conference, it is a vary important part of 
the principal's day. He muatbe able to deal with such situations as they occur. ^ 

The purpose of the might for a niimber of raasons. It might 

_ ■ Involve^ a complaint jor _lt_nij^t ;::bej:^?^p for^lnformation* -fii, my±l - 

1 qvent, If it is important to tii^ p^^^^: i^Bha^ild be Importmt to/tfjej; principal. ^ 
Many diffioulti^s and miiunderstandinge dan b'e i'sso 

^rent-prii^lpal confer enoes. ^ ' ' V ^/^^^ -^^ ^ ^ " ^ ^ * ' 

TJie effective school purine ipal encouragei and coordinates conferences v 
with, parpnts and briefs factkliyV members on the art of preparing and planning ' 
conferences. Sometimes a parent asks a queition which requires no more |han ' ' 
a simple, polite answer. , * ' 

*v ^ Principals need obcaslonally to ^*run mterference" for their teachers. . 
When this: happens,, th^^ principal needs suffiqient lnformatipn 'from which t^ 
. make wise decisions baled on sound judgment^, the. parent has 
against a teacher, thje, teacher may^-neea to b^^^^ The 
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complaint might involve p^^ciplinary action, homework assignment or the 
•personal relationship between . the -teacher and the child. In any ease the 
'ptocipal should weigh every sidfe of the situation before making judgments 

.which, might be difficult to support with facts. 
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^ , ■ Ctae of the greatest challenges offered by parent-principal confe__.„ 
IS te overcome the prejudice and misconceptions brought to the school by the 

• parent. Historic^ly, such meetings between the parent and the principal have 
been conducted generally at the request of the school; and they have frequently 
signaleci that the stad^t whose parents had been summoned was m serious 
trouble or that he had at least fallen from the good graces of school personnel 
The parent often comes with ^ave misgivings to a school where he - 6* she 
might also have had difficultj? or at least hdd heard accounts that are unfavorable 
In, many cases, the parents', knowledge of the principal Is limited to what has 
been said by a child. The parent who has been invited to the schbol under such 
conditions . ^viH likely be defensive and anxious, but the parenttwho has braved 
these conditions to r^fluest the conference himself might cofne to the school 

, angry and belligerent.^-- , ; ^ 

^ 4 The resljonsibility of the principal is to ^take whatever measures are 
necessary to insure a positive atmosphere .and to secure desirable results If 
the conference, is .to ,be conducted on a professional level, the principal must 
conduct himself in a professional manner. ' , ' 

If the conference is scheduled, m principal must know as much as 
possible about the situation which made the conference necessary in the first 
place. Appropriate planning enables the principal to be aware of the situation 
;md to help with suggestions to solve the prc^lem. 

• The initial impression which the parant has of the sehool is important 
•A clejm,*?uttractiyo building is a good beginning^ A Aendly. attractive 
recc^tiomst -is also oxtromery helpful.. If parents kust wait, they should be 
made as cpmfortabte-as possible. ' • 

In conducting' the coiifercnco, the principal should bo sure that the 
parent has an opi5ortunity to expross his opinions md fuulingH. Uncompllment-iry 
rcmnrks should be avoided .-uid dis agree niunts should be handkul esdmly -uid 
.(•areridly. nonesty, f-iirncea, objectivity and tact sliould bo tllsplayed If the 
parent is to build reHpect for the principal; ' - 

PrinclpalH shoukl avoid, educatiunal Jargon l„ talklnjj with parentH 
lorjuH which arc familiar to the principal Hnjnetlnu.H havo no meaning to 
parents. Coinmuiiicatlon is very important if the uonfuronct. iH to be Hucci.HHful., 

l^arentH may liu tialognrlzed In many wjiyH. " Tin. worried parent i^ 
LM)nucu-nedalK)utprobUmisofhlH()wn arul ,ifi convlncu-tl that hln child In In 'Um-Iouh 
tnn!bj(.. ThoHh^ parent vyoul.l nithor b.. nlntoHt anysvhc.-., .^hu, anditin nlnymi ' 
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imposiible to engage him ^in meanitigful conversation. The Egotistical parent 

is clever aiid confident. He attempts to take charge of the/ meeting. The 
, emotional parent might be tense and anxious. He might not be ^le to converge 

in a rational mmner or he might encounter difficulty in controlling hiraseU^^ 
^The critical parent always has an expert opinion on any educational matt'^r^r; 

He Imovvs how 'to deal with his child and expects the principal to ^ide by his 

dir^tives, . 

'p. ^. 

) Itisiometimes necessary and.desir^le for parp^^ conferences 
to be held In the home . Some parents refuse to visit the school and if a serious 
problem necessitating a conference develops, the principal shoutd attempt a 

' home visit. ' 

The effective principal recognizes his responsibilities in participating 
in a suceessfui conference* He is ablf td listen with interest, analyze fnfor- 
mationj determine the nature of connicts, discuss problems without engaging 
in arguments, use concise grammar, and interpret the schooPs program to the 
parent,* If these tilings are done, we perhaps will no longer hear, ,^'It Isn^t 
school that we hate so much; It's Just the prmcipal of the thing* ^ ' 
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The importance of information about how schools serve the 
nee^s of pupils rests partly on the close relationship between 
educatibn and the prliiciples of democratic governm;ent, Educa- 
tion;fJ&an be understood only in the conteKt of this relationship. 

hi a sense^ the basic purpose of our education system is to 
implement, the freedoms set forth in the Bill of Rights, . Ttiose 
freedoms can be exercised effectively or responsibly only by 
people who have the taowledge, skills, and Judgments they need 
to comprehend the changing opportunities and responsibilities 
which characterize the modern world. People are ftee to do 
only what they know how to do. They are free to only 
knowledge they have acquired, tq use only £hose skillsjthey have 
mastered^ to apply only those ideas they have ejcplored, to accept 
only those responsibilities they can recognize. Ignorance limits 
freedom and capacity to use it responsibly. 



Gordon McCloskey ^ X 

Education imd Public Undcrstaj/ding 
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SCHOOL BOARD-COMMUNITY RELATIONS 

by * ^ 

Dr, Jack Owenby 
.ExecutiVe plrector 
Tennessee Bchopl Boards Aisoclation 



The American experiment of local lay control of public education is 
uniqup to the world. It has been ffkened to a great mosaic picture compoied 
of thousanda of separate pieces. These separate pieces, developed in the 
local community and placed properly into relationship with all other local 
systems, go tbgettier to make up this unique .^ericmn pyblic education 
experiment. . . 

J Nowhere is the' strength Or weakness, of Uie '^American Education 
System'* more evident than in the arena of school board-community relations. 
Although no signfficant change has been made in America's basic commitment 
to local lay conlrol and •universal education, of its populace, changes have 
occurred in the way local control is exercised. Whereas, prior to, the 1960»s 
local school boards served a .basically satisfied public, , today these sai^e 
boards are seeking to serye an increasingly diverse and aroused eommunity, , 
The gtound rules for school boards have changed . Ears ijhted Joe al boards 
are moving from yesterday's operational model to liew methods that recognise 
their changing' role in the ^dynamic nature of what is termed public education * 
in our society. 



DR. JACK OWENBY sorved'at many luvols of educntlon prior to bucoming 
Executlvu Diruajor of the TunnusHcu School Boards Associntionr toachur, 
coach and athlutic ciirnctbr, Tith) I caordlnaior» associutu director of thu 
UT School Plmmlng Lab, associate profuHBor at UT-Nashville, imd aasoclate 
chancellor for the TenneBHuy Stnte Board of Hcgonta. lie was also a com- 
murciiil "nrchltucturnl cunsultuiit for three yearHi [uid, in addition to his 
current TSBAdutiuH, he hoklH meniburship on tlie UT-Knoxvlllo and Tennesseu 
Stale UnivurHity facultleH/ br, Owenby'H B.S. degreu whh conferred Ijy 
CnrHon-Ndwman Collefto, the M, A. by GTOrge WnHhlngton UnlvurHlty, and the 
Ed.D.^ by The University of TenncHHee, Mis article, *»Aii Arehlteutural Look 
at K<lut;atlcmal Facnity ConHtruullon'' appeared recently in Flnanen J OurnnU 
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Mqiiy school boards, until recent years, were viewed by the public as 
'Operating our school systems in a low key, autonomic, and isolated manner. 
Minimum, if any, local community support or public relations effort was 
'attempted, except in times of crises or citizen revolt; that is, until various 
external influences began to encroach on the board^s right and ability to govern 
the systems as they saw fit. Such outside influences as increased federal 
ftodlng, witii accompanying compliance guidelines, state and federal laws and 
court decisions; increasingly stringent state rules and regulations i militant 
professional organizations and their demands for collective bargaining rights; 
citizen advisory groups; and sex/racial discriminatfon laws have significantly 
narrowed and/or modified the decision making process for local boai^d members 
and administratbrs. One could make a case for or against these factors as to 
their positive or n^ative influence on improving educational opportunities for 
America's youth* HoWever, it is certain that these pressures have- had a inajor 
impact in the awakeriing of. school board members to their role in developing 
school board policy consistent and in conjunction with the educational and 
societal wants, desiros, and needs of the community as a whole. Through the 
i^ecent period of trial and society-shaking ejqDerience, the local lay control 
concept, though battered and bruised by the impact of resulting change, has 
emerged as a stronger and more viable concept of public education for America^ 

School boards are not only adapting to these changes piid influences but 
are working toward becoming serious students of their communities and 
socioeconomic and political systems in order to react in a more sensitive 
nature to their role as educational policy makers. They are viewing education 
not in terms of an isolated and separate part of society, but as an integy^l and 
ins epjar able ingredient in the formula for citizen and cbmmunity Involvement 
for total life-long eduuationnl imd cultural progress. 

The era is long gone in which school boards could operate in isolation 
fi^om the community, as is the era of the paternal school board who only knew 
what was best for the children, teachers, cmd community. 'American education 
has bl^mo too big md expensive, too involved in the social issues, and too 
important to evoryono's future to accept decisions without questions. The 
responsibility to iuiswcr those quustibns belongs to the school board through a 
continual offcctivu and positive school boii/d-cgmmunity relations effort. Good 
communication leads to iindurstnndin^y ^hich in turn leads to support of 
leaderHhlp goals and objectivus. ^ 

' . Mnjiy Hchoolbonrds opi^rate without written polioies rugarding communis 
catiy)n with Wu)conununlty, Athnlnlstrntors cind HidlT are U^ft to do whatevor they 
(kKiin jicccHHary ^irid oxpediant to inform tliu public about the schools. Such 
prognuns, or lack of them, arc ^xpoHud in timcH of crises and their oTforts' 
can often hutllHnHtrouH to a C()mnuinity*H inHU3rHtniulingof thtHr HtUioohn" Although 
no educational program, good or bad, cum funoHim (UTiHUIvcly without nianujtu- 
munt biicking, good athiilnlHtrnllon rt^yulrt^H c^HtnbllHlHHl bciarcl policy. lCl'f(H3tlv(> 
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school board policies provide dlrectf/on and a basis for deqision making, furnish 
security td^ decision makeri, and compel positive action, 

: The dire need for a policy in the area of schodi«community relations 

ihould be clear. The average citizen has only the vaguest notion of how the 
education system works, its |^trengths, its weaknesses; and what it is doings- 
how and why. The followingiprinciples are proposed as necessary ingredients 

for a statement of board policy regarding effective school-community relations. 

■ ' ' " ■ -.^ . ■ ' . ^ •. 1^ ^ ^ 

1, The school board must accept full responsibility for keeping the 
public inforrned about tiie operation of their schools, , The board seeks ways to 
Involve citizens In the work of the schools and. to stimulate understanding on the 
part of. the community, ' 

2, The school board welcomes and encourages the active participation 
and support of ail citizens in strlvirig for the highest excellence in their school^* 

3, The school board will utilize all methods available to ascertai 
attitudes toward school operations mth consideration giv#n toward board policy 
development. " \ tk 



4. The school board-community illations prograit/is an intrinsic part 
of the school operational procedure. It is honest in intfent and execution, as 
comprehensive as possible, and uses all available. media.' / 

5. The school board recognizes^the importance of keeping all Ginptoyees 
fully informed of school pglicies to enable them to interpret school programs 
to the public, * . 

=^ * ■ ' . ' ^ 

6. All school board deliberations and decisions will be made in public 
within the -state laws governing public bodies. 

7. The school board-commiinity relations program is a responsibility 
of the chief school administrator under whoso direction the program functions 
within the school board policies adopted. 

AwiivQnuidH on Urn part oflhe school board cmd dovelopmunt of appropriate 
policies regarding school board-eommunity relations will ngi in aficmBolves 
guarjuitou school systems an ongoing, up-to-date, and far-reaching PR program. 
Ilowever, it will provide a policy foundation from which sound docisions emi bo 
niade. 
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Every community needs to ask tbese questions: 

-Does it have first-rate people on its school boardfl^and are' 

they broadly representative of the community? 
-Does the board have open lines of commimlcatron to the- 
school administration, to the teachers and to the entire 
community? ^ . 

-Is it getting the "Information it needs to make responsible 
decisions, both short^ and long-range? 
-Does It have effective liaisoh with allied community pro- 
grarasi with the departments of health arid welfare, with 
housing, private industryi transportation trnd total city 
planning? ' ^ . j 

-Is it doing what a board should do—setting the policy 'for ir 
strong administrator responsible to it—or is it wasting its 
time by dabbling in administrative details ? 
If you get an affirmiltive &s\ver to all these questions, you're 
likelytohavp a first-rate public fchool system. If not| then your 
work is dut out for you. 

John W. Gardner 
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TEACHERS CONTRIBUTE TO SCHOOL-COMMUNITY 

by 

Dr, Marehali C. Perrltt 
^ . Aiilstant Superintendent of Liitruction 

Shelby County Schools 

- "■ ' * ■ . " 
The instructional program Is the major focui of tiie so 
relationi . The purpose of a s^chool is to provide instruction for ite clients p^so 
what happens mth the inBtructlqnal program is going to est^lish the image of 
the school and maintain this image m a lasting way. All of us remember some 
things about the different schools we have attended* This does not necessarily 
mean we remember every activity that took place In school, but some ej^er-- 
lences did make such an impression on us that we will remeinber them for a 
long time* As parenii, we remember the contacts we have had with' the school^ 
regarding our owi children's e^eriences* The experiences we recall gs 
students may or may not coincide with experiences of our children* Adults 
who do nqt have children in school but have relatives or neighbors with children 
who attend school are quick to judge the present day school experiences* These 
experiences are based upon the student's reaction and may wem totally different 
to the ekperiences tiiese adults engountered in school* Whether .we are students, 
parents, or others, we re.spond to Mid relate to school from an Instructional 
point of view* - - 

The instructional program is a' reflection of many different sources* 
The community, economics, a board of education, studentSj parents, a princi- 
pal, and teachers all influence the instructional program. However, try as we 
may, we cannot get away from the fact that the teacher is the key person 
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responsib le for the instructional program . When we hear the word "Instruction" 
we immediately visualize a teacher-student relationship. The importmice of a 
good relationship between a teacher- and a student cannot be underestimated. 
It ultimately becomes the relationship between the teacher and the community* 
Consequently, it is apparent that each teacher has the greatest oppprtunity to 
preate good public relations with the community by the quality of the instruc- 
tional program whicli she provides. . ' 

ApproKimately one out of every four persons. is of school age (between 
five and seventeen years of-^e). Therefor^, teachers come into daily contact 
with a large segment of our pdpuration, 'Through this contact with students a 
relationship is established with parents, which is another important segment 
of the popiilation, men t^is contact is made, dissemination to the remainder 
of the population becomes inevitable. \ People believe and interpret what is 
. passed on to them by their children . The easiest topic for an adult^o discuss 
with a child is school, arid many people readily accept the child^s version of 
school and what takes place in school. Beginning with the child the ''grapevine'* 
is activated and starts ta work. .Many of us may be skeptical of what we read 
as a quote from an unknown person, but .we believe what we hear through the., 
''grapevine. " We believe what is told to us by someone we Imow. 

jp . ' _ _ 

A mother, who was very proud of her one and only son, eager to see 
* him as he came home from school, always asked, ''Jofinny, what did you do at 
schQgUtoday?'' His reply was always ttie sq^e, ''NothinU" As a defense, 
teachers may say that Johnny was eager to eat, to watdh^television, to relax 
after ahard day at school, or just didn't want to re-hash the day's experiences, 
/At any rate, the mother may have perceived that her son was really doing 
"nothing" at school. She might further believe this if she herself had done very^ 
little at school. Out of concern for her o\ra child, the mother will begin to talk 
to neighbors, friends, or relatives. Before long the "grapevine" has carried 
the news that all students are doing "nothing" in school. The responsibility f©r 
"grapevine" news is on the teacher and the instructional program which she 
provides. It is up to the teacher to provide instruction that will excite students 
and make them feel they arc doing more than "nothing" at school. The "grape- 
vine" can serve a* p ositive purpose I Wlien a teacher radiates with exciUng 
learning experiences for the studpnts, the word is soon spread throughout the 
community. , , ^ ' 

^ Further substantiation of the teacher's Important role in community 
rolationB is evident In Wio much relate^ story of the first grader entoring 
school for the first tlmp/ Ills mother had talked with him about the goldun 
opportunity of going to school, .Older brothers and Hlnters wlio wont to school 
seemed to enjoy the many activitieH, so young Jlnimy eagerly awaited the day 
he was to Htart to HehooL Finally, the boauUrul Aui^iist thxy came, ijimmy 
awiikoned that morning on hln own, drcHHod vary carefully, ate a hearty brenk- 
fiiHt, nnd after flnnl preparatlonH eagerly waUed ior the buH to arrive to take 
him to Hohooli Jimmy wua the youngotit of lour ohildrnn nnd IiIr mothor wiiH 
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lonesome for him during his first day at school. As the day passed, she 
aiDdously anticipated his return from schooL Mien he did arrive, she greeted 
him with tiie usual mother question. '^How did you like schooL?^* With his head 
drooped, jimmy said, "Mama, I aln^t . going back to that school tomorrow. " 
Seeing his look of disappointment, she quickly asked,.-^^Miy^ aren^t you going to 
school tomorrQW?" He replied, "I can^t read and write, andf that teacher won^t 
let me talk; so there^s no reason for me to go to school anyway,^' Jimmy*s 
rejection, multiplied many days of each school yea^ multiplied many years. 
Boon creates an imige of a school that is not relative tp the individual student. ^ 
Here again, the te^her"holds the . key to the; status of the school within the 
coniixiunity* ^ ^ : . ; ' ^ " 

An analysis of published school budgets will indicate that approximately 
70 percent of the budgets^ current operating expenses go for instructional costf, 
A majority of these instructional costs are teachers* salaries and the very 
basic materials nedessary for teaching. An individuars tax or tuition money 
has an amount earmarked for instructional purposes, automatically, *There is 
certainly no argument that this is where the monay belongs, m an era of 
accountability, the burden of providing 'a dollar's worth of servicefor a dollar-B 
cost is upon the total Instructional program. However, the teacher is in the 
limelight when citizens consider where they are putting their lax dollar. They 
eKpect this dpjtlar^s worth of serviced. The^^expect :lt from thfe teachcr^i !a 
superintendent;, building principal, and other sch do 1 administrator can or^ite 

^ood will and public understanding by addrea^^ meeting^ and writing articles 
about their respective instructionaMnstitutions; but, teachers face students on 
a daily basis. When a student does not understand his role or purpose for the 
daily aetmties, then negative reactions to schools can flourish. The day-to= 
day contact between the teacher and the student creates the image ^f the school 
and makes clear the p^etes and relevancies of the school for th^ students. 
The taxpayer may th^^^^l;t^at'the dollar's cost is providing a dollar's worth ^ 

■ of service, ^ . . 

Through scheduled conference^, attending parent-teacher meetings, 
and participating in community activities, teachers come face-to=^ace' with ^ 
parents who constitute ii largo segment of our population. These contacts can 
be very positive on at the same time equally m negative, , it depends on thei 
teacher's ability to constantly mid 'CQnalstently be ''on her toes'' to maintHin 
positive contacts, Tliis:^ a' difficult task mid a trbmpndouB ruspQnBibllity,for ^ 
the teacher, , V . , 

" . • * 

Huport cards or other moans for evaluating ^^Uidcnts'' work is miother 
contact that Is universally made by teachers with parents. Parents perueivo ' 
that teachers give grades. They fail to'imderstand that students earn grades. 
One of the most difficult things for teachers to understand is that report cardn • 
are fur luirontH—noL studentH, not tuaehurH, not adminlHtratorH, The only 
reaHon report eju^dH uxlst la Tor paruntsv .Mora dimumUm betwcmn parents 
and leaehorH In ovcu' grades than any other alngle Hchoul rnlated topic, Tharo 
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is a very positiye reason for this*, Teachers are accountable fdr the evaluation 
of tiie phild^s work and paints are' interested about the end result of their 
child^s e^eriences* Nee^dl^s to say, the report card contact between parents 
and teachers IS an important link in school-community relations, 
" ." ... ' ' " \ ■ ^ . . ^ - - . 

: A present day crltiq^iam of schools is that sufficient instruction in the^ 
**baiics^^ is not "^provided. The **baslcs" (arithmetic, granimar^ spelling, and 
reading) ^e areas that parents themselves eitiier feel that they need, now, or 
needed and did not receive when they were students, to addition to instruction 
in these basics, schools are ajqaected to stand up for certain values which are 
felt to ba import^t in daily life. Parents who love and feel accountable for 
their children certMnly i^^ to communicate with tiie persontthey 

hold responsible ,fbr teaching these necessary basics and these values which 
assist i|j molding their children's lives. Teachers who recognize and imder- 
■stmd parents^ need for cbmmunication can create a positive community 
• relaLtionship'by using patience and tact in dealing with parents 6n these' subjects . 
Teachers are the only persons with such an opportunity and Responsibility, 
Teachers are in an immensely strategic position to enhance school-community 
relations.* . \ ^ 

Instruction and arriculum V / : ^ 

Must be UnderstQod V 

As stated above, teachers are the main contributory to school-community 
relations because of their closeicontact wltii the student and through the instruc- 
tional program. It is most vital, in or4er,^ for schools to maintain public 
canfidence, that teachers recognize the necessity for eKplaining what they are 
doing and why they are doing it. The teacher*s ippsltipn is no rbnger the 
imquestioned authority with undisputed, word and .power. Parents-, want to . 
understand the instructional pTpgram arid curriculum offerings, ^ They e 
(this .explanation to* come from the teadhers—frbm those who are doing it* If 
Satisfactory o^qDlanUtion is not receiveci from the teacher, it is then and only 
then that thq parenittgoe^ to the administrator^ the building principal or even 
the suporintondent, ^Regardless of what may bo published or stated by the 
auporintendent or other administrators, the main source of information is the 
classroom teacher . The classroom teacher interprets and demonstrates the. 
instructional program, v , ' / , • , 

Educators have attempted to devise and. promotu programs to; meet 
inci'pnsing needs of present day, studcntSi The explosion of knqwlodgc : and 
technology and urbanization of today's society has brought, about a nood for 
clumgo. Such change has not always bucncommunlcntcd through the teaching , 
ranks to thapubllc. For example, many pai^cuftB do not undorstLUid tho roasoh 
and ratlonaio [i^v ^'riiodorn math.** It is so diffurent froin the mathematloH they 
cxporiunood while they wdro in school. No ^ilnglo inHtruotlonal dlsclpiln(3 hm 
eHcai)odquuHtioningby thai)uljlic. Many salonco programH iwa being quuHtloned 
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and tha Marled apprq^aches to te^aiching re^ng liave caused confusion a^ong 
today^i adults. Some of the ackvitles provided in soeial .atudies 
. have been miiunderstood, A dedicated obiiimitted teacher can interpret, the 
curricu|unx to, V^dulis ' of the community, in addition to analyzing the 
^ttrribujum^s effectivehess * ' ^ ' ; ^ ' 

\ . \ \ < ' " •■■ ... t .■ ' ' -■ ' r ■ ' \ ' ' , .r*' 

' • . . Gfirriculum aijd instruction must be imderstpod np(,only by parents, but 
Certainly fcly the teachers who provide the explanations to the- flarents. Programs 
^ cannot^ be placed m ^ particular ;&chool& by adnainistrators wthout the teachers 
\^ having a full understanding of the program and its objectives. . In order to 
rdpinmmic ate -properly concerning the program, .each teacher must be fully ^ 
^A^Heftted i^^ program. ^^cherUhat remotely shows a lack of knbwledge 
M teair do\m any previous schbolrcommunify relation- 

ahip that has been established. It ii an absolute must for curriculum and 
liistruction to be understood b^the teacher, bystudents% and by pareitfs.^ ' 

4 PoWtive Effects Can be AjChieved ^ !^ ^ 

jy the Teachers ' ; ^ 

Positive ' relationships between theV sphool and the community can be 
enhanced by the teacher. rOnce this poditiTC image ^^^^ then 
it is difficult to break it down. In other words, it doesn't matter^t^^rent^ 
whoha^ a ppsiUve image of; a.jichool which hik child attendST^HaTtolnay read 
or hear. Negative news seems to be far removed ftrom^ the schoql i^hicH his 
child •attends, This-is only true with schools that experience Idcai Input into 
the programs. Parent involvement is a plus positive faQtor ^for any school. 
■ School systems may have public relations directors and use many approaches 
to produce a positive image about their institutional organization, but in most 
cases the people who really count will know the results of the school program. 
This is not to say that public inforniation oriented administrators do not erihailce 
the programs through these various means. It is to say, however, that ' 
community involve;nent imd receptive teachers ciin create the Rositivo-effccts< " 
that are needed, ' . - . ' ^ ' ^ 

' - - ■ ' ■ ■ • '■^ " ^ ' - 

' Since a groat dear of a teacher's responsibility iniproyo b 
c6mmunity relations, it is suggestcd thattiminihi^ in school-cofamunity relations 
should bo a rcqulremont for a teacher aertificate* This roqulromont should 
not Bupplimt or replace the disciplines and the methods courses which are 
presently required for a toacher'H ccrtlficy^, A strong school-community 
rclationshlprosults in a hjghor prestige and salary status fur the icachcr; thus, 
positive eflbots from a good solmol'-communlty relationship bonufitH both the 
teacher and the cpmmunity* - = ' 

Education eciH bqMniprovcd in . niiiny wayH Jjy oncuuirnging a strong \. 
leacheiHcomniunlty rulationH appronuh.^ rffk^ciHionH goncijrning uducaticm arc 
mado far rumovud *from the pluco cjf nation, then tonohcrB woukl probably ' 



succumb to a ^*eook bopk^^ approach instructional programs; and educators 
would atteAipt* to devise a blueprint that would force students lo fit into a 
pattern. Although some people will BXgue for standards, it- is highly unlikely 
that all students ,have the same strengths md \veaknesses| and thdy ghoUlA not 
be treated as if Hhey possess identical qualities and.irt)ilitles* Teachers who 
are able to use a' personalised approach in instruction are better able to cement 
^^t^ng t^s with the studj^nt^ , ;H^e;>sti^en^ parents, and nulticiately, the, 
bommuriiW^*^' ^ - -. ..... . / '-^^i/' : , ■ 

. ; ^ Administrators who uftderstand the importgtoce of the teacher in a good 
school-community relationship take a tiiffereiit approtoh to securing teachers. 
Many adniinlsirators^ will'quickly' say, ^If you give me a good teacher, then I 
wori^t have any problems,^^ A school is only as good as its teachers. Admin- 
istrators who really q are about the quality of instructioh will attempt to secure 
well 'trained^ teachers and thereby msur.e ^ . very positive school-community 
relationship. Good teachers are the real strength in eQucatio^p both public 
and private ^ throughout .our country, Mthout good teachers, it would be:f 
inipossible to establish, the. communication tiiat exists in our present day 
educajfional syst&n%andvCommunities. Teaqhers not wily contribute to school- 
community gelations, they are the heart of it! ! ! ' " ' 



'^People la all cvurything ifi, all It huB over buen, all It can ovur ba.'^ 

William Snroyan 
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. .. ^ .3SESEABCH-^|5m;ED SCHOOL-COMM ' ' 

\ ■ ■ v--:i ; by " ;:"V - ' ■ // 

Dr,^4^artin PeterS| J Professor of Education ; % 
* . . j^fchasB^e, Technologic y . ^ 

^ . = ^*Too imidK;':'attention has been fecuaed on the sldeshows—athl^tlcs,^^ 
batdn^^twirlingj extracurricular acti\itieSj social events— and too little'on the 
showun the main tent [1]^ ^ ' ' > ' ^ . 

The ^ove quotation is neither limited to nor isolated, in educational 
literature. It represents a feeling/ q^^^ 

critics of public ieduiff^ibni MbreoV^* It represents a clea^ misunderstanding 
Jthpt some 'people haY#vof mtoQlern edtieations/lts ol^ectives, and its methods [2]. ' 
^^lid still further^, it i^M clear signal that those educators who oando something . 
;to bring ^bout unders^t^dipg had bettef do it now, v . 

K i\ ■ " There are problems in iDublic^:education^ It ft a majoi^ enterprise of a 
progressive ngtion; and, as such i it is open to this socio-economic fluctuations 
which beset any similar national efidea^r j Although the averagei^cltizen may 

^ not have thefogglest;50ion regarding causes or solutions to these problems^ 
he is not unaware of their eKisterice, En facts all too often John Q, Public is • 
well ahead of the professional educatprln;. acknowledging that serious problems. 
exisVin'the network of schools fund^ . 

So what does this mean for the school mdministr 
on a dally basis to his own /set of problems»^teacher placementi student disci- 
pline, transpbrtation,- aqjied so. qn ? For responsible . educators it 
means taking a sens if iv^^^^^^ at what the schools are doing to 
understand themselves and -their environment. A distinguishing mlirk for the - \ 
uffective Administrator in the school-cdmmunity clroumstanoe is that he knows 
where he is, >Vherc he wants to go, and how ho can gel there [3]'. Among other 

- • ' ^ 

DH, MAUTIN PETERS Is Dean of the araduatd School as wuU as Profusdor of 
Education/at TennuBSoc TcehnQloglcal Cnlvors^yk IIu Garned his^ B* S, degree \ 
at Lincoln Mdmorlhl University^ and his M,^* and Ed.D, degrees . at Th^^ 
UnivurHity of TunnuHHup. Prior to his iippolntmont at Tannessuc Tuch In 19GU, ^ 
hu wuH on ,th(u staff at Lincoln Mumorlal UnlvcrBlly aitd pruvlously Hurvcd on 
the faculty at Glinton (TonneHHOc) High SchooL 



' ■• • ■ ■ -r- 

■things, it means instituting some type of data collection system, "reseM-ch" If 
you will. ■ . - 



the Role of Research " , ' " ■ ■ 

; ' The very word ''research" literally scarrf^ajiy an administrator right 
out of hii swivel 5 chair.. He long; ago learned tb cope with or at least be com- 
fortable Mth such terms as "budget," "ourriculu^," and '^ADA. '.' But research ? 
That 's different. It is a monster of the vocabularyi something to be feared and 
shafened. VWiat he needs to do is overcome his mental disposition and simply 
. decide to aek of himself imd his organization "what's our problem?" \ , 

One of the agonizing weflknesses in school-community relations is the 
misplaced emphasis on the dissemination of information.' tadeed, "informing" 
is a fundamental tenet of democracy, and it is extremely important in s^hopl- 
conimunlty^communieation [4]. BaMc tc) the dissemination task. \ hawever7 is ^ 
the task of collectmg? data— firidlng out what the facts really are, determiiling 
opinions md attittides, dnd examining what is being accompllshed^sewhere 
under, similar conations. -.Fdct-flnding is the very foi^^ of effective ' 
school-community, relations [ff]'. It is difficult. If not Impossible, to gain 
understanding of a situation in the ^^bsence of facts or what appears to be 
factual. The terms "facts" and "factual" shou|j| not Ignite ill-kept prejudices;' 
theyrefer here not only to that ■which is commonly held as being "trsie" but 
alsS'^to opinions and attitudes wh^ often surfade as facts. It may or may not 
be a "fact" that students learn'more in' an "open" classroom, but it surely is a 
fact that some citizens believe that students do'not iearn as well as in the 
conventional classroom setting. ,; ' . 



Research Starts With Listening - ■ ■ 

yow does affadministrator go about the task of getting to the facts ? 

Honest assessment of the school's circumstance begins with listenirig 
The PR literature calls It "feedback. " In more candid terms. It means taking 
one's head out of the sand and opening one's ears (as well as eyes) to what is 
being said by students, teachers, custodians, cafeteria- workers, bus drivers, 
parents,. businessmen, and the whole of the citizenry. It means providing 
these publics with opportunities to express themselves either formally or in a- 
casual vVay. It,^eans evaluating "input" ac^rding to educational needs and 
desires. It tneans abandoning the fear of criticism and inviting people to say 
what they believe [6]. It .means marshalling input (or its sources) by setting 
up and Implementing a progranv of information [7]. 
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Systematic Research Effortg : 
-> ' , 

Researching the school-community relationship requires more than 
lliteaing, however. It requires ttemainte of a iystematic effort to eollect 
^formation from many sources, in particular from students, teachers, and 
parents. . : - 

In a given schodl unit, every member of the administrative and Instmc- 
tional staffs ought to know approximately how many students are enrolled; how 
many ar,e freshman, sophomor^, Juniors, and seniors; what tiie average elais 
^iz& is; the areas of the school district ; from whenee the studenta come; the 
average reading, level; and the list can go on and on. It reasons that ichool 
personnel cannot accurately inform the, publics they serve if they do not have a 
reasonably good fact-bank upon which to rely* Obtaining this information 
requires a search of individual and class records, as well as many other school 
documentsv and It means compiling the infrftmation in auch a manner as to be 
easily accessed when needed |8], ^ , 

.The fact-file should also h^e pertinent information with regard to 
iristructional and non-instructional personnels the numb^V of faculty and staff 
in a given school unit; tiielr average age, average salary; the number with 
bachelor^s and advanced degrees; average years teaching experience; and again 
the list is endless. , ^ 

^ The whole Idea in this fact collection effort is that the school needs to 
know itself thoroughly if it is to succeed in helping those on the outside know 
and imderst^d ihe schooh Before we afk '-how do otiiers see us ?" we should 
ask and answer "how do we see ourselves ?" - 



Studying the Community 

A logical step following institutional self-study is the effort to study the 
eommimity. Understajjding the. community makes it possible for the school 
staff to plan intelligently and tdces mu^h: of the guesswork out^of action pro- 
grams [9]. The school needs to taiow ti^e^qpectations of the community with 
regard to education; the identity of the declsion=makers in the community; the 
long-range and immediate problems which exist; the media which are most md 
least reliable; the chMges which . are occurring in employmenti population, ^d 
life styles; and the tj^es and aumbers of social and civic organizations that 
have expressed concerns for public education. ' 

; ■ • ■ ■/ ^ ' ■■ 

Research Methods 

How do you go about getting information ^out your community ?> More 
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Specificallyi how does the principal of a small school tinit obtain stich infor- 
z/_,^/'J^°"J^?4J^^® staff and time ai^e quite ,Umited? _ , i ' Si ■ _ , 

. ■ One simple; method is for the principal .(or central office staff member 
in a; system- Wide setting) to make a written aoclological Inventory of the 
community, writing down as many questions ai can be thought of and then 
' proidding , the •answers on Jbe basis of personar -and staff experience. The 
in this BubJecWve analysis Is that tt{e answers will not provide enough 
gapsi the analyst maj' leel compelled to answer all qiiestions immedialely with 
no extension to the experiences and opinions of others. This compuislon ihould 
be overcome immediately. The gaps are important. They give direction to 
where you need to, go for- informatlion. ^viously, utilizing as many points of 
view as possible andAnvolvinp more than Just a few people are helpful techniques. 

, Another .possible approach is the development of some means for 
measHring community attitudes and opinions. ^he objective is to find out how 
people thmk anB feel about, their schools and what should be done to increase 
their understanding, support, and participation [10]. to its highest form, this 
type of research is extremely technical. The level to which It is utilized by 
the school admmistrator would iiecessarlly be controlled by hisvstaff resources. 

ppinion research may take several formij 

1, forume and confer encea J 

^ - 2, advisory committees^ > , ^ 

3. telephone surveys, > * 

4. consumer panels, * * 

5. questionnaires j and 

6. Interviews and home visits [11]. . " 

Before any of the ^ove are 'undertaken^ however, certalih questions 
should be answered by school personnel i " ' 

1. Exactly what Is it that needs' to be studied? ' , 

2 . What appears to be the best method' fw obtalAing the information ? " 

3. 'VWiat resources (mo^ey, time, personnel) are req^iired? 

4. * mo is best qualified to carry on thii research? 

. 5. What Will we do with the information once [12]. 



Research Leadership 




Administrative leadership Is basic to any aspect of successful commu= 
nication, and certainly this truism applies to the matter of research-based 
school=community relations. .'Effective leadership implies a team effort ' The 
stance taken by the Board of EdufcAtlon with respect to a school-community 
relations policy, is fundamental t6 the. whole-effort. As the legal representative 



of the eleetoratev the Board sets policy. It determines through . policy the 

^1^^^^ P**''^^'^ °P*?f'?.A^._!,°"_?^*^_8?i_H!y^ed/ It provides ;the;.:fo^^ 
for^adhilriiitrativG organization [13]. , . .... 

The superintendent has overall responBlbllity for pla^ 
and eoordinating the research effdrt, to small school systems, the superin- 
tendent fulfills these funptions himself, to larger systems, cohslderable 
respd^slblllty and auth of the central staff. 

Whatever the administrative organization, it is important that th^ research 
prograrobe integrated with th^ educational services which the system provides, 
btherwlse, the research will become self-serving and will have little or no 
influence on improving the educational program Itself [14], 

,In most school systettis, the prinoipal of the individual school unit will 
play a vital role in the resBarch effort. Each principal and his faculty ire 
CTose to the grass roots^ of public opinion. Fi^ding^utho^v parents and othe^^^ 
patrons, feel abduf their fclwols^^and determining what they "actually laiow pr 
believe as facte, is a slgrMfipant task In the work of the school principal. The 
matter of vfmding opt'Vbamtpt be achieved to the exclusion of the local , school 
unlft The risk- of .error j^ould be tdo great, the consequences too traumatic. 

to sum, the acljlevement of a successful rese^ch-based scbbol- 
commmiity relations program is depSndent on the systematic efforts of the 
Board of Education, the superintendent, and the principals of the various 
school units within the system. This tripartite organization wik eventually 
determine the scope and quality of the research as well as the ultimate direction 
of the entire school-community relatidns program. ; 



^^Methodical, systematic research is the foundation 
of effective public relations, 



Scott M, Cutlip and 
Allen H. Center 
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OBTAINING AND PRESERVING C pMMUNlT Y, SUPPORT 
■. FOR PUBLIC EDUGATION 



Dr. Robin L, Pierce 
^ Super intOTdent 
AtiienB City Schools 



The key words in obtaining md preservliig commimity support ^e 
information and honesty. The community naust be kept mformed about the 
schools if Ihey are- to support th 
Recent e\ddence points out that the public is 

m addition to keepmg the public informedi ye must be honest with tiiem* 
Nothing will destroy community support any faster ft m for a board of education 
or- wperintendent to be dishonest or use devious me^s in making decisions, 

_„-^-^--if0wr^theni cS^we^taform the community and Insure the honesty of 
school systems ? First of the board o^educatlon (representing tiie peoplei> 
must provide proper leadership ^ 

The public schools literally belong to the people , * , , 
Schools today represent one of the nation's great achievements. 
Their future growth and development depend upon continued public H 
foderstanding and support. The local school tioard, re^ ^ 
^ ^ Uie-p must lead the Fay^ta assuring public confidence and 

trust in schools [1],^ ^^-^ . ^ 

It is Imperative that school bo^ds earn and retain public' truft-^ and 
confidence. They must act for tiie people as ttey strive to represent the entire 
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community In providing leadership that will be^t serve the educational needs of 

V'alt^hildren. — - ._ - - - - - - - ^. .. . . _ 

, The superintendent as the chief exeoutive officer of the system plavs an 

important role also. He should keep his board of education informed iout all 
pertinent school matters and act within the policies established by the board. 

• Keejping the school board intimately informed regarding the 

ongoing affairs of the school , system, helping the board perceive 
the dimensions of problems , giving the board expert council and 
advice, Initiating consideration anddlscuasion ofpolicy matters, , 
, and leading , the board In policy development and refinement are' , 
inipottant responsibilities of the superintendent [2]. v ' 

The superintendent should also be deeply concerned with the problem of 
^how bes^ to involve the community' in the schools. ^^^^^^ 

the pomt of view that the P. T. A. is one excellent avenue to achieVe this". "The 
best example of an existing medium of communication through which parents 
can work to change and improve schools is the P.T. A. [3]" 

' ' The P.T. A. can and should be k n integral part of the school system 
Educators cannot take for granted that the P. T.-A. members are well informed 
about their schools. Stough espoused the same when he said, "One of the biggest 

problems in education is that parents can't find an educator with whom they can 
■-talk [4]. " 

^ The author is cognizant that public schools have "tolerated" parent 
Involvement in the past. However, today's parents are vitally concerned about 
their schools, and 'the school system that develops positive ways to involve 
parents will be wise, '. 

■- ■ ' % 
s , . A school is good w^en it moves away from bureaucratic ■ 

patemalism s and toward .increased community participation ' 
.... to the best arrangements this means that there are 
established channels through which parents can express grlev- 
- ances against the school and participate in its functionlng*[5]. 

^ — - - - - . _ ' ' " 

. Another important aspect of obtalnihg and preserving community support 
involves the staff. The employm ent and retention 6f a competent and professional 
staff IS imperative , m the author's twelve years as an administrator m this 
state, more than seventy-five percent of the irate parents dealt with were 
parents who were upsetby a teacher. These situations could have been avoided 
many times had the teacher been more professional, more knowledgeable or 
more tactful. ' 

A goodstaffcan create public support and confidence that is genuine and 
positive. A mediocre or negative staff can destroy good community relations 
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j^r^ quiok^ ^Qut aohoql and TO^e^sa^ 

progress, they can convey this message to their parents|''unJortimateiy, the 
rave^rse is alio true*^ The professional staff Is the orrly proup .of people who can 
alter this situation at tiie building level. 

Whether we like it or not, everyone engaged In public education is a public 
relations person* . The image we portray to tiie community Is highly related to 
the amount of public support we can ej^ect, , - 

Despite the real or imagined shortcomings of public relations 
' efforts, we maintain that they we now needed more than ever 
* / before. Because .of the apparent lack*bf confidence in institutions . 
everjrwhere, it is necessary that education . , . find ways to 
Inform the public [6]. / ' ~ 

This can best be done at the locfl level. The board of education / 
administrative and profession^ staff are a vital part of the community. Their 
interpersonal relationships and day-to-day contact with the community are 
excellent vehicles to inform the public* 

.The final topic J for consideration in this wticle is the relationship to tiie 
news media and more specifically the press. The importance of this relation-^ 
ship cannot be overemphasized, ^*Today's school board desperately needs an 
effectl^^e pipeline to the community^ and the best and most efficient one we have 
available is the local press [%]* ■■ , 

The news media musthave complete confidence in the board of edUQ^tion 
and ti^ professional staff and a feeling of mutual respect must be present if an 
effective relationship is to be majnt^ned. The press can be the best friend or^ 
the worst enemy the schools can have, **It can rrily public opinion in your' 
favor or turn It against ydu at the drop of an adjective* It can turn the most 
capable and efficient board of education Into a pack of bumbling^ incompetent 
clods — or seem to [8],^* My thesis is simply this i ha order to obtain and preserve 
commi^ty supports a school system must keep the community Informed in as 
many ways as possible. In addition the system must be honest and insure that 
a feeling of mutual trust exl^s , 

I am copiizant that Uiere are otiier ways than' those dlspussed in this 
article to accomplish that objective. However, these are essentisd in est^llshlng 
a relationship with the commmiitythat will include courtesy, cooperation, con- 
sideration, and mutual respect, ' 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS THROUGH CAREER EDUCATION ^ ♦ . 

^ Margaret S. Rdis, PuW^^ ^ . 

Maryvllle City Schooli 

A schoors public relatione often has little to do with the jobdeseriptioA 
of a public relatione specialist. # " ^ ■ ■■ 

^ Although the specialist carries outeuch important functions .aB dletribut-- 
Ingeehootnews to thp media and publishing newslettere to teachere and parents, 
far^or^e luting im^^^ 

between sbhool personnel and people in tiie comniunity* It Is important that 
teachers, principalSp secretaries, and even Janitors realize that they are all 
part of the school- s publfc image. \ ^ 

^ In the Maryvllle City school system, a unique program of career 
education in the elementary schools is an important link in th€ public relations 
chain* The program is presently carried out by three part-time '^assQciate 
coordinators," one in each elementary schooL 

The aim of the program is to increase pupil awareness df c^^er 
.opportimities in the community* Elementary-'age children are, of course, not 
ready for a job-training progrim; so the emphasis is on career awareness* 

■ ■ ■ „ '■ - - ^ ^ ' , ■ ' , 

The assocrate coordinator provides practical help when a classroom 
teacher wishes to relate a unit of study to the **world of work," For example, 
in a unit on tr^msportation, the career ed person might be asked by the teacher 
to invite speakers 'from the airlines and to follow this up with arrangements for 
a field trip to the airport. 

A parent survey is made at the beginning of each schoor year in an 
effort to get parent volunteers , to come to the classroom and tell about their 
jobs. One fourth grade class recently' was visited by a pupirs father, an 
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^rhne steward, in preparation for their Jrip to, the airport. Another parent, 
vvjio^deiponstrated Kis job" skills was/ a hoteV^hef who prep^ed a girmet 
Chicken dish decorated dakes for his son's first g.ade clais whSiey' 
were studying the five senses. ... , . ' , ' . p 

' v""! career field are oftep invited to the schools: 

Several local^hysicians as wen a^ tM^^ 

have discussed their Jobs and the trainini required for eac^ / , ^ 

n.. vi^^^'n?^? Helpers" is a fayorites^it for kindergarten and pri^iary. 
^l^^out Policemen7%emen. and postoen^e invitL 

M« ,^ their jobs. A follow-up Visit is often made by Jhe class to the 

Maryville Municipal Building, or the Post Office. Funds Je provided i^^ , 
icareer education budget for bus transportation as needed. , 

^^^^^^ '^^^ 

resource speakers and places of business pr industry that Masses wish to^ 
.She often accoinpanies groups on their trips. She writes thaiiR^ou letters 
following each visit or speaker. It should be obvious tlfat: many people in'the 
e^E^f ''^'^^^ ^^P-ession of the school froni her i^rS^H^I;^ ^ 

nnhr person also acts as a contact to the school system's 

public Rations specialist with news of special units or. activities. ,In Wiis-Way 
, themediacanbe informed of newsworthy classroom happenings; and such news 
can also bepublished in the school system's newsletters.', ucn news 

h. ..1 f^^^^ ftsidkspeakers and field trips, inlclass activities may 
be related to career educatio^i. Such projects as sewing, carpentry, painting^ 
and cooking are undertaken by groups of students under the supervision bt th J 
c assroom teaser and career education coordinator. A most important con- 
relateH to ? « that many phases of work are needed a.d 

related to produce a fmished product. The dignity and importeice of all types 
of work are stressed. ' 

1972 agrant from the Appalachian Educational Cooperative and the Tennessee 
Vocational Education Board provided for three fall=time professional career ' ^ 
coordmators md three aides in the system. As so often happens, the funds 
w^ cumiled after the first year and the local board of educa^on assu the 
cost of the program, m the pecond year of its operation the program was 
carried^ out by one full=time coordinator and three aides, and for the pasttwo 
years there have been only the three part-time associate coordLnators. ' 

tospiteof thesebudget cut-backs, the programhasbeen very successfully 
Bd by non-professional persons with the _help' of the supervisor of 



continued 
instruction 



It IS felt by teachers apd administrators alike that the career 
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- education prop-ahia^ 

to the Mary vllle City Schools' publid" reiatiqnsi ■ . . ■< . ■ '••^ '. ' Jf^ ' - ; , , - 



, ^ ^..Ctreey,^ducat^on is responaiMe^i^ brln|lftg community people into the. 
school and 3 choql children into the cqjmmimityjn a > 
match. ; 
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-—-Citizens support^ or fail to support 

muQh beoause of the merits of the Individual programs as be- 
eauf e> of a general feeling of trust or faith In the system, ft Is 
this feeling that the Board must encourage. It must not let any 
group, even a group which is eventually dissatisfied with, the 
decision, feel that it was dealt with in ah arbitrary or cavajler 
manner. ■ 

. ^ . Quoted by Robert E, Agger 

and Marihair N. Goldstein 
WlH^ Rule the Schoolg; A 
■ Cultural Class Crisis " 

1971 " 



- '-yi ■ > • _ ■ . . ■ ■■ 'v ■ 

-vj?' ' ■ ■ / TH&'OTED FOR GOOD PtTBMC RELATIONS 

IN SPECIAL EDUCATION '^^ROGRAMS . - . 

Walter Warren Shabki* ^u^^lntendent V ■ - ; • ' j 
^ Putnam Coilmty Schd^ls i ' - 

- . -v. , . J--^-'A 1 . . ..... 

; ^Public relationi seeki to bring /about, ^harmony of under atan^^^ 
bet^ee^i any ^dup^and the p^llc It^eerVes md upon Avrho 8 e goodwill _it_ ^ 
depehdi^irir ' ^ ^ . ^" ^ T ■ ; \ , . ^ 

Bepauie^ echooling^ plays euoh^a crucial rOle in individual and group 
WBll^b^idli^^ si^oe sl642, Ameriom citizens h^ve exercised th^ir^ right to 
Acij|ate in jformulating educational policy* lapwing ttie yahies of^'^tive 



public int^pst and the dangers of dictatorship, edflcatorB hav^ long endoi'sea 
thepriADlple of public control and encouraged 'publlclparUcipatioji. We continue 
to do ;8o. 4nd we taipw that iupport for .schpolmgTadequ^te, for modern living 
invoiyea TOdeBpread public awarenesi of tiew and ev^r more cdmpleK posiibill- 
tjies^ rela^onshlpB, and needs [2], ^ * . 

^ Altl^ough programs for the education o| children with physical or mental 
handlcapa i| ^bt a new concept, the passage iof the Mandatory Education of the 
Handicapped Act %^ greatly eiipknded; the legal responsibility of publicQtiuca- 
tlonal agencies In an area which ii commonly referred to as Special Education, 
The^ legal aspect of diagnosis ind placement of handicapped- children, along 
withi requirements, to provide special services for these children, makes it 
Imperative that ftie general public be well informed about special education* 
This can be accomplished when school administrators and teachers strive to 
develop and malntaimgood public relations. /Bucher states that public relations 
is getting the rigli^ facts to the right people at the right time and in the right 
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WALTER WARREN Sl|kNKS has been employed by the Putaam County Board of 
Education for twenty, j^ars, serving as Superintendent since 1972. He earned 
the B. S. degree in^telementary educatipn in 1956, and his M*A, in school 
adnUnistratlon in ISS^', ^.b^th from Tennessee Technological University/ He is 
the chairman 6f the ddper* Cumberland Educational Cooperative and the author 
of '^The Emerging Ml<^le; School Concept, " ' ' <: ' 
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* The public should be well-informed about services available thrdugh 
special education which may be outside the regular classroom setting. Also, 
there should be an^ awareness that many students with handicapping conditions 
can be given special instruction within the regular classroom. This is known 
as mainstreamlng ,' 

The clientele for special education programs are pupils, parents, and 
the general public. Whert we seek to determine the right time for developing 
good public relations, we should think. of this as an on^going process. 

t: ~ ' ■, 

There are many Wciys In which good public relations can be developed,. 
Some are ^ pupil-teacher rel^onships, parent=teacher groups, home visits by 
the teacher, parent visitation at school, planning groups involving non=school 
personnel within the community; releasing information through the news media, 
etc. 

The contact which teachers hdve with pupils and parents is more 
important in molding public opinion than lormnl pronouncements imd phinncd 
procedures. To most parents, the teachor*s opinions and evaluations are very 
likely to be accepted as true bticause of his immediate role as the chief source 
of information concerning the school activities of the child. In this respect, 
well-informed, enthusiastic parents play a vital role in spreading Information 
regarding school affturs tmd thus cim cause f avertible opinion toward the school 
program to be formed by the different publics [4], ' " 

Some of the best opportunities for promoting good r^ilations with parents 
exlBt in working with parunt-teaehur orftanlzations. A parent-teacher organl- 
^atiori is a device ^yhich is duslgnud to bring about better undurst:mding betweon 
the parunt ^flul the tuacher for the ultimate benc^fit of the child. Such an 
organis^ation may^ be of trumendauH value in building a better mulerHtnndlng 
betwuen graupn and iiuli vidualH, and lliiH, in [hv final analysis, in the prlneipnl 
goal of publlt! i (d;itionM [5], 

NewHpap(*r, racU^N nnd ttHevlHion nu'dia'are excMnieril uwmw for rnaklng 
thecnitHlde world aware t/ tlu* iuhhI for underHtandJng ilw vh\U\ nnd of t|u^ mnny 
wayH the child iti reeeiving or could \w reec!| vlni^^ an iMUH^atiuru It In lmp«)rtant 
that tlu^ external publlc?H be thorcHighly Inrornuul, nnd car e Hliuuhl he vHvvchwil 
rigalnHt nny iniMinuli'rMtantlliig. 

Another [rend'for gninlngKocMl puhlle relatiun^i Im Irilurm tlu^ teaelu'r, 
(he pari'nt, and Ww t'onununily nf nerylePM nnd programn llirnugh in-tivvvlvo'^ 
Irnliilng priJgniniH, piirpuHe of tluuH* progrnmn Ifi n(it Jiim! Uiv ixwiwvnvtm 

but idRf) to HecHiiW' InYfdvpmrnt fn/deternuning i\w \wmh\ nnd uh/rtil | v«\n In llu' 
eilm*n(ltHi of exi^i^pl lonal <dill(h'i'^ in-Hcu^vh-e .of Ihln nnhirn ^(hnuld Mive iww 
tliri'eticina, Incpeiine luU)WhMlgc-i»^- prcu^'MUiM, mul makr h^r biMler lei'hn|c|m'ri 
In pnHU'nmmijHi, 1'rMehern, purt*nfn, nnd lh*/pul)lie Mlmuld alnn ^^nln A ht'llrr 
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understanding of ways to cope with the problems of the handicapped or the 
exceptional ch^ld. 

Finally i we should remember that a good program will sell itself. 
Therefore, every effort must be made by all concemed to insure that the best 
possible educational .programs are implemented, with the exceptional child 
foremost in mind. A good program is a whole program for a whole -child, with 
emphasis placed on the child and his needs; it is one which makes the child 
feel successful and happy and helps him develop a good self-conception of being 
useful. When the public can see these characteristics in the children we are 
educating, then we can be sure thpt a good public relationship has played a- 
vibrant part in the inaturlty of the special education program. 

; - • ■ 
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1. AnuM-ican AHHouliitinn of Kclioul AchnlnlHti-alors, Pul)Hc: IU'l;itl(HiH for 
j ^niiTlcn'H HcliuolH, Twt'iily-KIghtli Vearbouk, WnHhiiigl()ii, J). C. , NntlonMT 

I'iduc'allnii AHHoclallun, lono. 

2, McCIoiHkt'y, Coi-doii, lidiicatlon and Public UiulurHlandiiijr . New York- 
llsii-ptT anci J{()w, J>ul)liHhi'rH, pjd?. 

I. Ikiclicr, Chiii-U'M A., M m i''t"t ''aU()ii ol KiUum)! ll.-.-illh an( rp>i ynlc-;il Kithidat Ion 
JlfZ'iljiUL'iilp Knlnt PoiiiH! 'I'hi* (', V. Mcin li'y t'ciiupmiy, iMi;;!. """" ""^ 

llaiTal, Kli-warl , ^D:fU£<i JIljllliH Jli^Mlliim M .y<Vl^^ Nuniinn, < )Uljili»)in»; 
llnlvorHlly ul' r)klah!!ina PrciiH, llj.'il!, 
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HluopM, Knifiy, ami M. h. |jiin'<u-ly, .Ir. , JM'ju-IJr.ni aiid 'IJmuhi In HrlnnA 
Adnilnifitr alloii ^ IJoHtuu: Clim aJid (."ciMipiiny, luTij, 
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Closing the gap between our cultures is a necessity in the 
most abstract intellectual sense, as well as in the most practi-' 
cal. When these two senses have grown apart, th^n no society 
is going to be able to think^with wisdom. For the sake of the 
intellectual life, Sor the sake of this country's special 'danger, 
for the saice of the Western society living precariously rich among 
the poor, for the sake of the poor wha needn^t be poor if there is 
intelligence in the worlds it is obligiitory for us and the AmerLc^ans 
qgd the whole West to look at educatlon^with'^fresh eyes . , , * 

Isn*t it time we began? The dmigor is^ wo have been brought^ 
up to think though we have all the time in the world* We have 
very little time* So little that I dard not gueps at' it, 

■ \' ' ■ ■ 

X. P. Snow 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS PRACTICES OF 
. „ • ■ . THE SHELBY COUNTY 'SCHOOLS . ■ ' ' ' " 

" ' > . . ' . * ■ ''y " 

' Katherine B. Stanton' 
Dlrec^pr of Public Relations^ Shelby County Schools 

" . - ■ ' ^ 

The Shelby County Board of Education admimsters a Department . of 
Public .Relations aS' a supplement to thos^ of Administration, Special ServiceSp 
Instructrionj Pupil Services^ and Finance, Tffe title of the department head is 
that of PuWic Relations Director. The director must have a master*s degree; 
-be certified by the Stato of Tennessee Department of Education i have at Jeast 
five years ^ successful^experiGnce in the teachings administrative, or supervlsoi^y 
fields; cmd eKecule such alterhatives to the above qualifications the Boarft- 
may find appropriate and acdep table* ^ 

The director rapOrts directly to the super in tendent of the schools , 

4 

^Thc job goal of the departnTOiTrtB to genoTato^dn the com 
a cliniatu of Lmdorstmiding of Shelby County^s efforts to provide each stufdont 
with thp beqt possible educ^ation in an increasingly complox and sophistioated 
world, ' ' 

Thtf pur for nuuice rcspunall^litiuB arc varied mid cncompaBS mimy ftchlH; 
hovveverp emjihaHiH is^ placed upon the perBonrd contact of the director with the 
eivic*p Hocialp and reJigioUH untltieH^n the community* 

'i'hiMllreelor aiteiulH the niex^t^ngH uf the Board of Ktlueati{)n and pi'UfjjlrcH 
Huch roporlH for the Hoard an the aupurintundent may a*et|iieHt, * Fie prt»paruA and 
mnintalnM current the Boa'T'd gl Ecliicwition Policy Manunl-^ 



KA^rilKIUNK B. KTANTON Ih Dlrt^utor ut JHibllc^ Melnllomi, Hht^lhy County 
Ht^hoorHp Prior inlnihdHtr'atl VI! and leacliinj^ aHHlivnmentH vvcmh^ with ihv WvhI Wnl-- 
nut Milnnr Ht?h()()l HyHtcunp HU LouIHs MlHHourip andt^ie Hh^hmond Kc'hool HynttMn, 
lUt^lunondp Virj^lnia* Ih-rA, H, deivree waM ^^Hrncul a( Wtinhinivlon liruvcrHlty ^'uicl 
her M, A» flej'jrcu? IrcHn MtMnphin Htalt^ Unl vc'V'iHy* Kh«^ in a paHt-^pre.Mldent oil 
Wi*Mt Tehni'HH(M? Isdui^atlnn AHHoiJlationp itw Tennc^HHer tUiitlnncu^ AHHocUatloii, 
Tc^nfM^HMc'c DeparlnuMil c)f (JlnH^ironnrTtuu'hcM'Hp iind Alphn jitWUi Kappa, 
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The department assists to developing internal communications by plaimm^ 
weekly staff meetings, organizing monthly principals' meetings, developing a 

school planning calendar, publishing a, school directory, anrf assisting in the 
printing of a monthly news organ. The Bulletin Board . The latter .is a publica- 
tion centered around professional teacher activities. 

■ ^ ^ ■ ■ ■ ; ■ ' ^ \- 

External communicatrons are effected . through the use of media news * 
releases, brochunes, movie and slide presentations, and a inbnthly televised 
• program. "The Shelby County Schools; Report" is a half-hour televised pro- 
'gram beamed toward a parent-oriented audience. The "Report" portrays the * 
many facets of the instructional program in the schools, both traditional and 
innovative. It is aired over the local educational television station and has a 
wide viewing audience. 

The previously mentioned external communications are extremely 
important and must be the basis for any public relations program; however, it 
is tlm philosophy of this department that personal contact with the community' 
by the director is as essential^ as imy otlioi- comporfcnt of the program. The 
department acts as a resource for civic, educational, and religious groups and 
maintains a speakers' bureau for those same organizations. The director 
serves in im advisory capacity for, such community endeavors as the PTA, 
YWCA,. United Way, Health Careers, Shelby Coimty Environmental Improve-' 
ment Commission, and the Chamber of Commerce. 

.In advance of the opening, of schools in the fall, it is the responsibility 
of the department to poordlnato 'an Orientation Day for new tcachefs at which ' 
time the several departments have an opportujiity to explain their procedures . " 
and practices. 

The director produces certificates of eonnneivdatlon for retiring profeK-' 
sionul and noii-profuHHi(nmI poi-sonnul as well m uulKlandlng lay personH. In 
adflltion to the cerliticaluH, nuiny lelturM of cornmontUitiun are sent to purson.s 
wliu have diHlinguiKhed ihomHclveH in sonic manner. 

IliH the roHponHibimy of the dei)arl!ncnt to duvehjp and maintain cUlztMi 
advisory ccminltteeK lor the varlnuH ItKlerally' liuitlctl profrraniH In Iht- Hcdiuol 
HyHtem. ' • 

A .Huir-isvaluatlon ot th»' dciJarlmcnt \n in.-idc yearly and Hul)mlUc(l lo the 
HllpcrlnttMuh'iit ffjf coMMti-uetlvc conuncntfi. 

Thopubliu rulutlunti dopurtment of nny Rnhnnl Byfllnm of lu-tTPMHily rtunt ' , 
be. rnniiy rncolcd. In nddllloii In bpliij; .MMiipb.|idy lsll()wl.•d|^«^Mbl«Md .all hcOhh)! 
iiinftlouiiU nui.'iy,|i.irnuKh!y iindcr.'il nnd the ('oniniiiHlly which llic nclinolH him-vi' 

! ())) ' ' 
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CREATING PUBLIC UNDEESTANDING AND PUBLIC SUPPORT 



by 

Dr. James Thomas^ SuperintendGnt 
and 

Mary J. Harrison^ Supervisor of Public Relations 

Bristol, Tennessee, City School System , ' ' ' 

History records disagreement over many issues whicH have hampered 
the efforts of governments, institutions, cmd individuals whenever progress or 
changes appeared to be necessary. Someone has said that '*every change that 
has been madeby man was an outgrowth of one individual's thinking.^- Opposition 
and refusal of some |p consideiy another point of view based on the merits of 
another^s point of dewS^ntinues tfl delay progress in some areas of educational 
growth. 

To resolve these differenoes, the superintendent of imy school district 
must become aware . of the responsibilltica placed in the position and provide 
leudcrship in developing aschool^communlty philosophy, selection of pcrffonnel, 
rosoarch, and in-service training for the staff imd Board of Education. Wlien 
tjie chief executive officer is employed for the first time in this^posltion, his 
background c-md cKperionce should have been and probably has involved this kiad 
of phmning for the future. One accepting this position must realise that an 
individual new to a community may by necessity bo the first to have the 
ruHponslbilUy of alttiring the above* However, nuuiy of the individuars bcrHic 
principluH need nbt be chnnged; only a different approach nccdH to by explored* . 
These areas inuHt como before we get to the critical areaH^Hijch as news 
n%odia, public underHtnndiiig, public HU|)port, working with school boards, 
Iciudier organi^atlonH, and Comnninity organizations. 



niU JAMKK K, THOMAS iTi^came Huptu^intendont of the IJriHtoI (IVnneHHiH*) City 
Kchool KyHtem in 19(>7, Pi*ior to his nppolnlnient, he wiih Proft^HHor of lOchjcntion 
at the University of HouUsurn MiHiiiHHippl, holdn thc^ HtH, di^griu! from 
Middles ^ftMUicHHtH* Htate UniverHltys niid llie M.A. nnd lOd, I), di^grcM^^i from 'Hie 
Univei»/iity of 'i'ennc^HHce, isnoKville* 

mAHY J, ITARnTBON fH a grnduute of Eafit 1\»nneHHee Hiniv UnivtM^Hlly nnd hmi 
H<M'V*»d iw leacluus IdK Unit LimkIcus and HuperviHcjr of Pul)li(? Heliiliruui fihuu^ 
l()7U Rho 1h editor of Vlnlon Newsletter niul (liretHor of llu' ''Meet V<»ur HrlMti)l 
1\'nnc»huu'e H(dnH)lH'* l)ron(lc*nHl nvi^r Mndlcj Htaticni Wc)IM, 
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Today -s educational' leader is in the public eye in every why every day. 
The ^^Sunshino Law^* puts the policy maker and educational leader on stage with 
any issue or problem that may arise, \\^orking in the public eye is a difficult 
task^ Those who have dealt with the task and remained in the top level 
positions have been able to:deveIop a relationship with the news media whereby 
discussion can be held imd information delayed until sufficient evidenco om toe 
obtained for public release. To build and maintain confidehce with tlte news 
media, it is a must for an individual to bo honest at rill times. Rumors come 
mid go each day. To combat these rumors the educational leader must bo able 
> to answer the question or know where to seek the answer and clear the rumorV 
The school administrator who becomes defensive,. Insular, protective, or 
hostile will not survive the leadership imperatives, 

A large amount of literature directedHoward the development of nn 
effective public relations program in school systems concGrns itself with the 
morebr less mechanical consideratidns of a well written article, an interesting 
media presentation, or the like. Ono subject that st^idom receives extensive 
treatment is the imfljact of the news once it is^disseniinated into the school or 
community, yet this should always be aprimary consideration when determining 
wliat is **nows, " 

The chief executive of any school'system iieedH assistance from many 
suurceH to develop the kind of an organization that will conimuiilcate the total 
school program to the community, I once heard a superintendent say, ^'I have 
six hard working men--they taught me all t know. Their namet? are: Wliat, 
Where, m\o, m\y, VVlieif^ and ilow./' This idea utilizecf in most situations will 
produce effeetiVe relations with most groupH and communitioH, After alfis 
said and done, this is an American tradition whei^c^ (k'mocracy ntni prevails. 
The chitH' executivt* nuiHt he (;one(>rned with the viAv of the IU)ard of Kduc?at44>itr 
The Hoard's rt»sponsibj liHt^H and deeiHionH nuiMt be inacU^ on infoi-nintion 
j)rovicl(Ml rroin mMny Hf)iirei^H n^^^t relates to (U)mnuniity relations, curriftulum, 
^ Ht^hool poliuieH, evaluietion r)r MchooUi, Htaff jmd IloanI relaiionM, perHonneli 
finance (U)eal, ntate, n^liMMil), Hcliool plan! ; faeiliti(>s, Htnv and rc^novate?! 
fneilitii^H; an<l uirt-^of-Ht^hooI hour iit^tivitieH. Hoine of us mny Ik^ pronc^ U) hold 
deep dnrU seert'ts wilinn our own fonflnc^K, yv\ the eomnnniiiy niay be awari^ of. 
back d()()r d(MMH|onH that shonld Ix' thrown (Mil lor IhiMi^ eonHiunplion and 
(llHeuHsion, 

TIu* pr()i)I(Mn may manilrHl ilNeir in nuiny often unexptHMed arc-iH. A 
vvvv\\\ exainiiUMHMMirred whilr editing a c|ti:irli'rly newHlSlirr. Ht^v^'ral traeluM-; 
. InaUaibmiltrd npi(*lurr and nrlhdr jlcMailinj^ Ww aetivitiei^ of a uuw urganl nation, 
Afti^r n t'urnory (^xaniinal ion; we dreidi'd the arlicdi^ waM wril writltMi nnd 
d^Hcrvrd publl(-itlon. jjiteis tlirnugh ecni^tM-iatlon with n ('ollpagiie rcnniMling 
tla^ nrtinjv, wf rc'aliz(Mj cxploMivi' putt'niini wurU nn iirl irIiMnight carry, 
Krom an objiu-t i vr^il aiHlpuIn! , \\\v ff»rnnill(Mi of lliiH gnuip wan h'niliinaio mnvJi; 
liowover, nl n llnio wIhmi tin* niMivilii^n of ((-{(^Ihmv; In J;lmlhn'.gr(in|)ji thrcMlghonI 
llH* ni\\Um mv oxperhMu^Ing ;a iMii^ix/publir crilic'lnm, Ihr wi^aIon\ of Impnrlinf* 
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this , news through a school system paper might be questioned. The public 
seldom draws the critical distinction between items objectively reported ami 
.ideas advocated. Publication of such an article might create the intpression 
that the school system had given its imprimatur to the activities of an organiza- 
. tion that may espbuse objectives contrary to the best interests of-tke system_ 
itself* ^his problem was created not by the news item but by the selection of 
^ .the piirticular medium through which it was to be conveyed. It is typical of the 
subtle consideration that'iccompanies disseminating news to the public. 

Another consideration rehitive to the choice of me^a to be utilized in 
^ school-community^elations concerns the intended recipients of the information 
to be disseminated. It is importrmt to determine which member (or members) 
of the media will be most likely to roach the desired audience. This becomes 
of particular significance in Tennessee with reference to the 1974 "Suiishine 
, Law, The law declares that '^All meetings of any governing body are declared 
tS be public ^meetings open to the public at all times . , The Sunshine Law 
imposes a duty on the school system to adequately inform the public, in advmice, , 
of the date, time, and location of all meetings coming within the ambit of this 
act. Failure to comply^vith the standards enumerated results in the imposition 
of soVeres^mctions, It.is in this context that choice of inedia becomes important 
in detormUung wlvit ft adequate notice* If the vehicle selected to convey the 
\ruqulred information does not reach a significant percentage of the comnupity, 
it is posHiblu that the school system will be vulnerable, if ehallenged under'the^ . 
"adequate noticu requirement,'' 

^ . , Although muchof thu ^'Sunshine Law" remains to be interpreted, it HoeniH 
fairly elt^ar that the statute is api)Iieable to n^egular Hchool board meetings. 
'l1us poses im additional problem for sehool adminlstratorH dusiiUng an eTOWrve 
r(?lati()nship with memhers;nf the media, Hcinj^d nieetingH often entail niattei^ 
not directly in the eninmunity inleroHt but eapablu of eiuising great enibaiU'asH^ 
nuMit if pubiieized. It is th(> n^HpcmHibilily of the HyHtem'H public relationH 
repreHunlatiye to Inive sueh niaterial deleted from ntnvH repoiMn whenever 
posHiblu, HeporterH olten fiiul it dimeidt tc) reH^^a ineo!'p()rat ing HiMisntlcMial 
news to gliunori^e an otluM'wiHo (Udl story, ^Ah a |)raelieal nuitiei', the only 
re^^tr;nnt neliool nlTicinl^s can eNereise ovcm' tho Inlormntion diHStMuinN^ttMr lh by 
virtue of tht^ working relationHhIp they havt» devi^lnpcMl with thosi' who report 
tiie n(*ws. 

'Vhr turni "svt)i1sing r<dnlionHhi|)'' han a Hpceial nieaning in tliin (Mnilc^xt. 
NrwHptM'^a^nM wlin have* btuMu nnllnually Mubjec^lt'cl to a "stone wall" whi^n sc^eking 
inrnrniaiion nnlavorable tn the Hehool ^^yHl(M^ niMy (i*nd to be very independent 
tinee llu»y hiliOi on to n "liol itt'nu " Tlnu)ugh panl eondiH!!, ^ielMnd olih^lalH have ^ 
iHauMlUH' report ei^'H invi'nl i^ilive reporting inelinalionn foi^ just hik^Ii a nionienl , 
To have a good "working relnlicinnhlp" wllh niomberM of llu* nuMlia, il is 
t'HMtMiilal Il0t Ihey (*an eXpeet h Ivw thnv of inrnrnial Ion, gooil mid bnd, from 
prrsons wilhiu the. HysliMii. Oiwv nm^U nn nssoeialion has (levult>peil, (he 
Individnaj r^'piuMiM^s will be more lau^eplive to sngf^osllonM us It) tile eonlenl of 

. i72 . ' . 
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their articles because of the value they attachHo the conMnuance of what they 
regard as a beneficial relationship. '^^^ - 

Quite appropriately, it i^.only by compliance with the full disciasure 
spirit of the "Sunshine Law'^ that school administratdrs may' be able to limit 
its potentially adverse effects. ; 



* * + 



'^Vcn'ily, V(MMIy, J nay unt(j you: umIuhh you uru undtu^HltHHl, 
yuu hayo not Hpukuiu niRl uuluaa yuu undurtiLnnd, you hnvn nnt 
hiuirtU n ^ 

.lolui (1, iUnnhnnn 
' ' " "'rh(^ Parable ni Uiuk'rnl andinK''^ 

Wvin DnUii Nc^wu 
\ . , Mnvcli, li)ti\ 

V 
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The author .who, IntroJuced thLtarm "future shock" Into the Amarican vocabulary, bilii)! 
- . , we "neid^a -totally different kjnd of decision-making in the country.". In The-Eco-Spas€Repay 
Toffler suggests that "new, ways- will have to be found to optn the intlri proceirorf plannlig;; 
' at the hHghes't leviilSi to popular Input, to feedback from,below..J^ He further w^^^^ 
■ . fob-Off 'of Public hearings". at which various experts and official gr'oups testify will, npttl;: 

..... 

The old token representation of blacks, women on workers On boards liill 'not be enough, vltvis 
' contention that new ways will, have to be found to assure that women's groups, ethnic #Wp|i:j 

. . • remark made in the Toffler presentation has particular relevance for the Public Involvement Ij 
presen^i^here. He believes tflat grassroots ^niiations with masiive.pyblic pirtjtlpatloni 

r ' - needed.' The mandate for this kind of broad-scale citlien involvement will be to ^ p;,and„wa" 

• ■ ■ ' \ ■ ' - ■ .■/. 

ners. i, . 

What we have attempted to^do in this volume is to bring together a, myriad of materia] 
findings previously developed on pWlIp participation tichniquei, Speci^al permission was'Spj 
from several authors to include relWant techniques which they have developed into what we "h 
described as a flpxlhle Model for Public Involvement . A great deal of the components in the 

■■ - ;v ■■" ■•" . ... . . .- r ... = ■. ........ , . . ■ ■ , * ■ / ~ "! 

. ' imerged as a result of the findings in the larger study on "Social, Environmental, and Attit 
Fafctors . Associated with Highwa/^^^^ 
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iv|ff1:foduce<i t(ie;tep "fut^^^^ Into the American vocabulary:- biliivei that 
ffgrg^kinri of d^jglon-mak^ ctfuntrv.;^ 'in: Th Eco^pasm Report s Alvln 

[%w,W4ipwill have to be found to open the tritlre proci"ss>of planning, tvtn 

popular input, to feeabaek". from. below/.:. " Hi/ furth^^^^ that the "old/ ' 
lings''' at which various e^^^ and official groups teatify will not b^ enough, 
itation' of 'blacks, wbriieh or workirs on boards Will not be enough. It is toffler's 
lyi win have to be found td^ assure that women's grougi, ethnic groups, environ- 
are permitted to make contributions ©t every Ifvel, A "ffnar rather pertinent - 
■fipr prp^ftntaHfln has particular rtlevance for the Public Involvement Model 
sTievis that grassroots organizations with massive, public participation will be , 
■or this, kind 6f broad-scale citizen involvement will Be to help and- watch plan-. 



ittempted to do in this volume is to , bring together a myriad of materials and : ■ ^ 
've'lobed on public participation techniques. |ipecial permissior) was sought / 
:o include relevant techniques which the^ have developed irrto what we have 
I'e ModeT for PubTicT^^^^^ f^odel " 

r the findings in: the larger study on."SocTal, Enviponmintal, and Att1tudir4l ; . ^ 

;h Highway Planning;" ? ; :\\:1:S::-^ 
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^Til^.1s-npt a guide to socjal activist; It U a book designed A isisfs^^ 
v-^orta,t1on ag^ncykepresentatlves 1n their efforts to .tffict1vtl|:;inv^6Tve the ■pubJ1c^1"n"p| 

' . . ."/-^ 

■ ^ing at polnts-where public Input Is piedid and raqulrid. The Guide to Public ^hvolveiiii 
of'iriariy current efforts" to provide an understanding of tfie mar^ tecbiilqfles d;eii1isd;ind.-M 
activities "designed ttf facilitate public participation In diclslbn-makjng.' - The suggiti 
santidj are designed for use nationwide rather 'than Houston, although specjfic rifirenci 
' the Houston conmqnl^ This was deliberate since the original study, design involved the 

neighborhoods in Houston as the\s'amp.le population. ' . ■ 

. ^ At times the Guide tg Public Involvefnent may appear somewhat consirvativalrtltsi 



'.2E)iii|/:!'. 



where f partnership father than a confrqhtation is advocated fof successful planning and 
ticipation in decision-making. This is not the overall jintant of the volume. The fiyidfe 
" innovations in planning for public involvement and possible alternatives' for involving t 
, > neighborhood and conlmunlty affairs; It makes suggestions relatlvfe to leadership Idenlifi 

, . ■ ; . = ■ ^ . : . ■■ /. : J ■ • ... . . . ■ ' . - , ' ' - - ; .' ■ i. . . . - 

. ;■ ...... . . ■ ■ . . ^ ■ .. ' ■. ' ... , ;. ■ ... . j ' , . , . , . ; 

it provides guidelines for assessing constructive public Involvement. As one reidsf exi 
V attempts, to implement. many of the suggestions made, he or she should be ar critlesil as p 

findings are designed to be adjusted to specific neighborhood and community' situatons. 
' efforts wlere made to build in flexibility. If readers are critical there is thrpo^sib 

. . - ; * . ■ . ' ■ ....... 

^ - - ; 1^ those Included here. 

. \ Texas Southern ynlversity ^ ^ ^ ^^^^ ^ ' Naomi Ledi' 

r Houston, Texis f 7004 y ; , . \ : . Director , - 

■ August, 1975 ^/^^ ' ' . Transportation Stu 

A ' . ■ ' URBAN RESOUReES CI 



ll^^p^^e^^^^ book de'sigh^d' to asl^st highwarpub'lic trans- 

effectively 1nvQlva:.the.publ1c Inrproj^ct pl.^n- " ■ 



^€^iCjV^ a di0ded and r^u!redyThe; guide tb Public Irivo1v€ffiart€ ds biit -one. 
if^^;ltonprov1dt:^^^ 

ia & faqili^al^ publl^ 

in^ |on usi nationwide tcu 

dlliberati since the original study disign invol ved'theiusr ^ 
Souston as the sample; population. . 

-I ? "^^^ ^^"^ '"^^ .app^ir jomiwhat cgnsgryatljffiinjts^^ 

ip raihtr than[.% :'conf rontafc^ advocated for successful >Tanntng and pu 
islpn-making. rThis Js not 'the overall Intent of the volume; y The Guide.rC^^^ 
anning for publlq involvement^and possible alttrnatlves for, Involving citizens "ln^^^'^^'> 
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lines for assessing^ constructive .public Involvement. As one reads, exatninelv-ahd^^w^ 
nent maiiy of the iuggestions made, he or she should bt as critical as possible. The ' 
in'id to be adjusted to specific neighborhood and°comnun1ty sitQations/ This^is 
to build In flexIMlity. If readers are critical, there 1s''the posslblTity that ' 
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Ub.^jVimDUCTION 



, = j . ■ ■ ■ t " . 



V' This "Gufde t'o Action" is designed to pfoviije Assistance to tfanspbrta^ pUnning agt 

repf'esenfttives -in their ittiinpts to involve the Rtibl 1c in platinin^ for public hearings and rel 

, - . ■ . ■ ■ . i • ' ' • 

assliilnce activitiis,^ A- griatideal of the-datci are based on finditigs in oijr study on ■Boclali 
-Environmental, ahd Attitude naV Fadtcfrs Associated with Highway Planning!; This Guide utilizes 
from' a study of twq neighborhoods. 'Data 'on nefghborhood;:Vilues, pattferns ofJeidershiPi neighb 
role and rkpon^'iiiTity,jtJ|ges*t^^ involvement and publi^ awareness, and generaLd 

'menta lvalues -are' als&-1nclyded in the fle)(4ble model prisented. 

. ' ' • ■ ■ ' ■ ' ■ ' -'^ ■ ' ' ' ' . ' - ' ' ^^ 
■ 1' The- purpose' of, this docuiiieni to provide infortnation which might" bj.u^^^ 

engaged in' planning for |igiiways' and'publlif trinsporiOTp It is designed to assist agency rt 
lenta-tives in their public invofvenient efforts 'afid their reloea'tidn assistance programs, F@r s 

of ciartty, the concept public inyolvement" is used- interchangeably 

^ " ' . ■' J. • »' ' : ' > ' ■ 'V ■ ' ■ ' ■. ■■ A i ' .V 
totanity invojviementj ffnd public participation. ; ' \ ; ' ■ 

. I: ■ ' '.^ ■ \ ■ •■ ' ■ " ' ,■ ' ■ ' ^ ^ , \ : ■ : 

indicted in the Action Plan of thfe State Dep^rtinent of Highwiys and Public Transpor 

(August, 1973), "involvement -of' Q,ther govfirnmental agencies and the public" p^yides i michanls 

whereby ideas from those not directly a^liated with the tiighw^/publlc'traniportitlon^^ 

considered early in the planning process, J Public Involvement' ^sopr 

information relative to alternative conslfctiohs and 'their elf ec^^ ani>eloeatl 

■ . . i , f I, ■ ' ■ . ■ 



I^yitdn" h's dtsigned to provide a^listance to transpOftationjpMhning agency j 
r attsmpts^'to invQive 'tha'publlc 1n planning for pufelie hearings 'and nelocatlon 
A great dial of^the data are tastd on findings in our; study ort"SociaT| ' -y- 
tudlnal Factors Associffted with Highway*P1anning." Thii Guide utilizas findings 



pliborhoods.^ Uita; on nefghboAood values, patterns of leadership., neighborhffod . 

■■ ; .. -f''- I ■ , ' ,4 ■ ^ ■ * *, ■ ' ' ' ' ' ' ■ . ■ ■ ' ■ ■ 
, suggestions for puSlic invplvement/and public awareness, and general develop- 

included In the flexible model presented, ' % 

^ "■■ " ; ■ ' ■■ " ^ ■ ' , I - ^ ■ ^' ' .. ■, ' ' ' . 

this document is to .provide hnformatlon which* might be useful to ^n^i vj duals 
^htghways and publiq transpqrtation.. It is designed to assist ageficy repre- ' 
lie involvement efforts and their "rll ocati on assistance progrps. For sake; 
of public involvement is usted iriterchangeably with citizen participation, 
ind public participation* 1 . ^ , 

the Action Plan of the Stati Department of Highways and PuWic Transportation 

eniant of other joverrtmen^al aigen^ies and the public" provides a mechanism 

'• • ■ •■ ' ■ / 1 - ■ " ' ' ' ' ' ' ' y^''&'^' 

1 not directly affiliated with^thi highway/public transportation agency^can bi 

planning process. Public invplvement Slso prqyldes for the dissemination of 

alternative cohsiderations and their effects, rigfit-qf -way and. relocation 



^ 
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issistande programs, proposed pfojict devil opinant» arrf reUtid activi^si. ^. ^ , ■ ^ ,^ 
. ^ Pnmary concepts necessary for itoplementrng public "involve^^ 



■ft 



'm. mor^M^ -m hmme^ fv^'Qao^Jmmd^^ highway ^opohals^of aomem^^^ 

• express mm vim .at MoBe st^es o'l sysim? plmning md/ov pojmt plmmg^u 
.. ^ fUxMliby to-msprnd^to these yiiw^ stii^J^ata. ' '■l:.^^^::^'^.^..', 

. mim Meekng refm to' m mfoml:8k38ion whm Uglmy depopmd^ha 'ti^^^ 
F^mmtaMvm m&t to MsmBS pv^osed^pp^ssis M^8^^ 

' ■ ' MHg Hem^imB Mfsp to fomis Mdk aUdii ^ U^ay.jypmhmi ad'^ 

^ntft/ to'pr^ent . ^ 'm^., *b ^i^hfir 'a yt^^e (?n t prppoaea pr^j'^at.' Ipt 

■QomitB Msa^ io a pmtiaulh.mmon Mfm iBBigny ^ ato8 :t^i pii^te 
^■h ofHsi^k^ooment aonoei^in^ a Mgfei^/^fc^ie #wportsMon.pfo-fe0^ 8 naed,; 
'^IZc^at^ong orzl 'major ^, to /eatofe,.0id their ifloM,^ gs™?!^ ^ iriPtr^ents 

pm 0'i^offifGidX moQFd, , ^ _ : [ , , ^ ■ ; 

■ ■ A 'piBblmed Peraon mems my^inmiMi fmLi^, ;o^ pas^tmsMp op'osBl 

mis in dampmay at 6b mtiMim of negoUoHma for m$ mqmBmm of rmi 
to be>aaqiS$4, m whote or m papi. OF ab m tmMHs gwen mttm mtwe ^ 

• real prbpif% by m adqwhwg agewy, A Maplaod pBmon rmt ^bo move n%8 psl 
' ''' proper^ frim the M jpropBPty pw^§$d hy #e aa^irinf ogmsy,^ .(Seat 

'■ tma&mqrm, fedikl Hifto^ 4M«istra*tOTi,:^f.S. mpax>m$nt of TvmBportatim, 




' m' pilose of ^86 amiaBB is to oasiat the^otmtiat veioo^ei :m tooating f 

- ' ■ • .replmmnt proper^. .The smms m provUei hy ^fied pmm^ mff^ 
Mqwrng agmoy, fhB macor goal of a ritoaation OBBiBtmoB ppopm tp.ftilp 
. to BUGaBBsfuUy reloaate, . . , * ' ' 



- !■ 
6. / 



i ■ 



proposed project divelopment, and related acti ' . . 

pt^ necessary for ifflplementlng public Involvement aetiyities are dtflned below:* 



'!■< ■ ^ ■ ' ; ■ ^' . . ■ ■ ■■■ , 

b6W0mmb refer a to the pToaesses whereby all intereatid pernor^ given est 
•0y to beaome fully aQquainted with higlm^ pvoposalB of oom&m to them md to 
heipjiiews at those stagea of ayatemB plmning md/or ppojspt plmning when = 
hiliiy to PBepond to theae vim^e still esdsta, 

mfers to m'infomal session whem higlmcy depap^mt/pu^io trmspoptaiion 
sMuea md oormmity UaderSj individmlsj groupa^ orgmiBationa or dmigmtei 
atives met to dismas pmpoaed projeota ard ayatma plmning, ' 

Mm$ mfev to formo' which atUw the higimay depoa^Mmt cM the pt^Ua m oppoh^'Y 



tselt to a poptimlcop loQation md/ov design^ and altma the publio m opporim%'ty 




i^an8apipts ^fi:.nwde of the pubiia hewing pmoeedingB' md, aa suohi beGcmg a 
he offioial reaord. 



ed Fereon mma my irdividmh family i aoippopatim^ p^-mersUp ot aaaooiaUm : 
oompmay at' thi iniUaUon ofnegotiaiiona for thi aQquiaition of Teal properiy . 
uirBdi in whole or in p^tj or at the time he id givm mitten notiae to vacate 
erty by the m^iring agenay, A diaplamd peram tmt^^^o mve his pemoml 
fvm the reai'propePty pia'ahaaed by -the aoquiHng c^er^^^^{See! RelooaMon 4iata- 
grm, ' fedeTaL, HighJmj AMniBtratim, U*S, Dep^Pnent of Tvm8portatio% D&Gmbery U?4)> 

« AsBiatanQe Serviaee , Any perdonj fmUyi Maineaa or fm!i iwplaa 
r federally aaaisted progrm ahall be of fe^^ 

ae of these aerviaea is to aaaiat the potential reloa^tee in looatir^ auitdbU ■ ■ 

nt property. The servioea are provMed by- c^aUfied pemonnel employed by the 
agmoy* major goal' of a reioaation aBaiBtanae progrm is to help pereona - . 
afuliy mlboateJ '■• ..' , *- 
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Section Two 



Specific Objectives of the Model 
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2.0 SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES OF tHE PROPOSED MODEL FOR PUBLIC iNVOLVEMENT * 



•4 I 



The pfoposed Public involyenient Model ' I's designed to, accomplish the following;' ' f 

To provide sugg^Mom for a prograj of pubUe pQ^tiQipation^ 'publia maremsBj wt 
infomatim geMd tgmrd the develapmni of an effeotivi ptm to facilitate' qreai 
mniGaUon be'^im,trm8portation aginoy offioiaU oMMq geneFal ptMio^^ . ; 



Ta identify apMfia opemtiomt aomponmtaf which when utiUsedj am inhmss an c 
% l&vel of pE^tiQipation in plaming ^or potentially wpmted neighborlwod co'sas am 
ful mloGationiassis-^Qe iffovtB; md , - - • . ] 

A To offer gMi^nm for initiating pi^tio imdWement aQtivities dimr^ tM:pr§'h^ 
^ publio involvhmt pmoesB^as w$ll as pibUa metinga md pubUo hecffinga. v | 



LI ' Prograni organizati 



and Considerations in. Planninp 



t 



'To achieve the fcl Towing objectives, the Guide has been divided into two specif 1e pha* 
involvement and public 1i formation. . ' ■ 



The public ilivolvenient program focuses on those activitifis issentiaj to the prcject p 
process i including organizational technlqueSi group and leadership identification, group intei 
Involvenient stages and techniques, and related data. The public infppatlon phase wni hlghl' 
' of Jhe techniques for disseminating information to the public so that interested persons and, 
affected are , more 'aware of planned and exTSting trans^^^^^^ 

For a program of, puhHe'inyolyeiTient to effectivei it must involve cooperative 
' negotiating and devilbptng strategies' for reaching sonia consensu's relative to, proposed actlvil 
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VES OF THE PROPOSED MODEL FOR P UBLIC iNVOLVEMENT - ^ 

'ubllc rnvolvement Model is designed to accomplish the fonowina: 

8uggeBt%m8 for a progrm of'pubUo pmpHaipatwnt puiKe mbopeness^ and pi^liG- 
n gemmed. tomrd the devetopmmt pf m effeative ptm to Jaaiiitate greater aom~ ' » 
be-bD&m trcmportation agmay. offiaiala md the genemt publia; 

^ speoifta operatiomi ^owpd^mts^ whiah when utilized j am mhmoe an ^ppopviate 
^oa^tieipation in p^ming fov potentially iMpmted nQig'HbovMod oopem and suQaees-/ 
tian Assiatmm e^ortsi md ■ ' ' ' ' ' 

uid&lin&a for .initiating puhlie invglvmmt aotivitieB dialing ■^epre-Jwc^wg-^i^, ■ 
IQlvement proaess^aB well as puhUQ meitrnga md mblia, heatinga, a - 

ition and' Cgnslderations In Planning m , ^ 



I foTlowIng objectives, the Guide has,been divided into two specific phases: Public 

f ■ , • I ■ ■ I ■ - ■■ ■ ./. .. , ^ 

} Infomiation, " . • 

'olvernent prqsrain focuses ,&ii; t|ose act1yi ties essential to the prcifct p1;ann1n|^ 
lanlzatlonal techniques * group and leadership identificatloni group-f^^ 
l; techn1ques., and related data. The .public information phase will highlight some 
disseminating inforniation to the public so that Interested persons and those 
e of planned and existing transportation, imprdvement^^^^ , .■ 

of publ 1e invol vement' to ' be eff ecti ve , must invol ve CQAPirltive pi annlng ; 
ping strategiii for riaching stoirii consensus rilatlvt to proposid act 1v4 ties, and 



neighborhood Of/coniiiunfty 'gQals, , Merely leeMng agreinient or congruence of goals Is not " 
must be del Iberate' efforts put, forth to probe fbr iotervenlng vaHables such as attitudin 
tual qlal'fties which tend to affect thefhunian belfaviO|^al. aspects of pi anning^and parti cip 
'■"collected 'through nil ghborhood^ based surveys ire thfr best!;lndicatorr pf needs and prqblenr 

'■ ^ ' ' ' ~ ' ' ' ' e= . ■ - . ' ■ ■ ' ' ■ ^ . 

• ■ ' Ji.: ■ : ■ ' ■ ' ■ ^ 

given, ti me. /Thesejata should be continuously itpdated to riflect changes in attitudes an 
the neighbochood'S' generd A^ • ' 

, ^ It >is helpful 'to iifiricy representatives ;to jerio^cally assess the status o|; neig 
where vproposed;trMia^ improvements ffre likely 'to take place. A survey of 

, prpblems, chari^lnj' socipeconomic status * mobility patterns, irid;gnyirQnmentil (social and 
^ components^ impact dat^ be 'conducted at least ever^ two years if the project is ba 
every year if decisions Have ^eif'kde as to location arid relocation assistamce'activitia 

Results of the. peffWc su^^ 
input for niaking objective decisions. A survey of needs and problems shauld' be conducted 
''Preh€|N|g'Public1hvo Process," As many leaders and qitizens of established nel; 
prgahiktiflhlahd agencies as possible should be involved in prehearing public^lnvolwan 
pMlem are^sinot directly connected with highwSy jmproyCTents^hould be: referred tb ^ \ 
publicind private agenc^ef injM^^ Referral arid assistance might be:jiva11abl^ 

.variety of .sourdeSi particularly where multi-pronged' probjems are diseovareg. 



•r;-:~j;r4K#-^r-. 



pnity goals. Maraly seaklng agreement or congruenci. of -goals is not enough I . There 
efforts put forth to probe for Intervening variables such as attltudinil and pircep- 
jfiitend toUffect the human behavioral asf^ets of 'planning and participation. .Data- 
lelghborhood-based surveys are the best indicators of needs and problems at any 

Ni^^lWQld'benEonttnuouslf?^^ 

[ ,r - ■ ; - / 

Sgentral make-up and character. 

- " ■ ^- - 

Ful to agency representatives to periodically assess the status of neighborhoods 

fjsdortatlon/hlghway improvements are lively to take place. A syr^iy o^^^^^^ 

■ ■, ■■ ■ ■ • . . -j . .• . ■■ . 1, ■■ ■- - v^ .- t- 

socioeconomic status, mobility patterns, and environmental (social find physical 

^ .- ^ - I ' ' _ „ ---- i." - ^ ^ _ 

data should be conducted at least 'every two years If the project is being planned; 
Hons have been made as" to location and relocation assistance activities, 
th^-pariodic survey on comnunlty and subcoimunity needs will proyltii- the necessary 

53#eivrdec1l1«ifisT'^^ 

Involvement Process." As many M^dtrs and citizens of establlihid nsjghb^^^ 
igancles as possible should' be involved in prihiaring public Involvement activities, 
iir&tly connected with highway Improvpients should be referred to the appropriate 
agencies in the coimiunlty* Re^rral and assistatlce might be aval labia ^om a 
partlcularlyfwhere multi-pronged problems are discovered. \i: : 



ERJC- 



j2;2::; Aggncy Relationships ■ . , , / 

J: .It'll: Important •too for agency representatives to be thoroughly know! idgiabl^^^^^ 
offarfd by. public and private aginciei In the community, A costly mlstaka iMdf ;iS:tf %^^^ 
established agencies and organiEitiqns in the community. One pamphlaVon vol untiir work expl: 



this way': ' '''In order to discover what neighborhoods or CO really want/ the irgiimenf :; 

have to go directly to the people. What is really being commun-ieated 1i that established org- 
and agencies hayfi failed and, therefore, tottfljy new apprbaches based on direct contactwlthy 
niust be diveloped."^-- Thin is little doubt that some agencies, Inititutlons,' and organiiatioi 
not been as effictlvi as they should in reaching people or involving them In de|ls1on-mak1ng,i 
should be ij||iderstood that not all methodologies used In the past should be discarded. There 1 
in examlning'those approaehei which ha!fi contributed jo greater publte participation -:thosel 

■•■ ■ ' . " ■ ■ • .■■-■■I 

which have assisted in strengthening our capabilitiis and arousing intirest in expftring morij 



tlve and effective techniq^^^^ 

; Many eitabli shed agencies and organizations at the coiiinunlty and subco^^ 
established rapport with residents 1^ all of the irfas, It Is necessary to work withvex 
agencies, organliatlons, and institutions at. all stagis of the public Involvement process. 

; ^: . -Traditionally duringveaply stages ofwj^^ diparttients Consulted 

ofMials in their attitipts to insure close contact wUh the general p The Project Con 
Conferehcfi, as outlined in the Actiori Plan of the State OiparWint of Highways and Public Tra 



ships 

it-;". 



»t too for agency representatives to be thoroughly knowledgeable about the se;-v1ces 
;private agencies in the comrunlty. . A costly dstake niade h to pass over ■ 
ind org,ni2atton?^,tt<ie conwunity. One pamphlet on Volunteer work ^plainsJt , 
a M^verWnelghboTh^odV o;~c<»u^^^^^ 

1 the .people. m,at is really being co^unlc.ted is that established organizations' 
ed and. therefore. 'totally new approaches based on direct contact with the people- 
There is little doubt that some agekies. institutions, and organizations have - 
is they should in reaching people'of involving then in decision-making, but it ^ 
hat not all methodologies used in the past should be discarded. , There is wjsdora 
rbaches which have contributed to greater public participation - those techniques, 
strengthening our capabilities and arousing Interest in exploring more Innova- 



es. 



Id agencies and organizations at the conwunlty and subconmunity level have ^ ^ ^ 

;h residents in all of the city areas. It is necessary to work wfth^e^^^ 

• and institutions at all stages of the public Involvanent process. 

uring early stages of project planning, highway^epartaents consults Ipcal • 

Mpts to Insure close contact with the generarpubllc^ 

.iff the:Act1on Plan of the^State Department of Highways and Public Transportation 



FRir 



v^-/■■Wi*^m■'iJ^:,v^ 



,11. . 



oip Tfxas, allows highway agency reprasantattvis to meet ,wfth city arid, county offlcijils to^dli 
approaehgs' for Involving the publlc'early In project planning, %ency r&presentitfe.rely i 



assistance of local officials when attempts are made to determine the mood thefulse of tl 



■J' 



-^.ij ■ ■■ : ■■■■ ■ r- , ■■; ■■. - . ■ ; ■._ ..■ : ^.--,■..■\r'•- 



associations; If thi requl rid publ 1 c 1 hval vemih 1 1 r tr:be ef f ectuatitf , For the^|^psed 1 rivo i 
fflo'del, six categories of publla (genfral and spec1al|=and community' groups should fbe IdentlfJ 
Ict1v1t1is which focus on Involventent and decision-making. ■ ;.; : ■ 



/ 2,3 droup' Identification 



The following outline is a possible representation of groups and interests that coulc 
eluded in public Involvement phases'^of project planning r 



2JJ Economic Groups i Buslniss; retail and manufacturing, finance, building, real 
\ pro^ilioMgrbupsrl^ . - 

2*3.2 Civic Groups ' Civic clubs, community ImprovCTent groups, police-community ri 
centers. Urban Uaguir Coiiinunity Relations ^ 
minority group soei a Hervlce organiilti^^^^ 

2.3.3 Church ^Groups . Ministerial organf iations, church councils, indivlctual churcH 
other church-afflllatid groups. ' 'V . - • 

2.3.4 Educational . Public and private ilenentiry and secondary. schools r coll eges/u 
library associations, etc. ^ :^ ' 



■ '■■'.'■•■^,1 



iiWay agency Piprestntativts to jneet with elty and county officials to discuss, 
i/1ng thi- pubfic e In projict plajinlng. ; Agency, ripresentatlvts rely on the v 
bfflc1als-when attempts are madt to dttermlne thi mood - the pulse of tin com- . 

Bi^H^iTrtify minority ^rdupsr 

fequlred public Involvement 1s to be effectuated, for the proposid Involvpent , 
s of public (general and special) and eommunlty groups should be Identified for v 
us_.o'n. lnyolyepnt and dec1sion-i^^^^^ 

. ■' ■. . . ■' I fi ' . . '. .. "■ I . ■ . ■ . -. ' ,. : ■ . .■ „ . : ^ . ■.. 

r-.- - ■ ■ - : - - : 4 - ^ ..... ... 

cation ,..:„ ::.v- 

ig outline Is a possible re^ that could be in- 

volvement phases of project planning- ' 

lomi c Groups : Bus i ness j retal 1 and manufacturing, ifinanca,^b^^^ 

^sional groupSi labor groups, y \ : 



ic Groups^ Civic clubs^ communli^ improvement groups, pollci-communlty relations 
:efs. Urba n LeaSue, Conwunity Rtlatlons Coimls? ion, taxpayers groupi, and other 
irity group social service organizations. 



'cti Groups . Ministerial organizations^ church councils, individual churches anl 
If church-affiliated groups. 

>^tionai . PubTic and private elementary and secondary schools, coll eges/uni vers jAlf 
'ary assoclatfonSi etc, , , ; . . 



i ■ ' J 



2.3.5 FamlVial . Consumer groups.| Parent-Teacher Organizations, other special izidkfi 

; ' -group!.;. , - . / ■ ' ■ 

- ,L - . . N . . ■ 

• 2.3:^6 Governnint r'^ Agencies concerned with planning, housing and urban renewal ,:fn| 
local, rrigfonali and state repiresintativei where available." City employe^j S 
' be designated as members butpy well serve unofficially from time to tlmtftS 
analyzing spicif 1c problans-pecullar to the particular locality, i 

-. -2r3r7— Min^jt^|rou^^ 

2.3.8 Welfare . Social service, health and welfare, human resources centers, et^g 

2.3.9, Coninunications Media . Press,. radio, television (all stations and other fflec|1| 
comnunl cation, including minority-owned or ra1nqr1ty*beamid media). :^ 

Attempts should be pde to' Identify primary and secondary groups having a special Interest jn 
tation developents and project planning.. There is need to develop a tentative roster for a ; 

■ :■ ■ ^ ' ■ '^'t',. ' ' ■ ■ s ; '."i 

henslve representation of fiprests; The specific interests included in Figuri 1 ire pr^esen^ 
illustration of the eontacti (to be, made. Although lomi groups peculiar to Houston are Inclui 
is flixibilily' in the grcup . - j 

' Conmunlty goals and obleetives, when possible, should intirfaee the project divilopmi 

•'. ' - ■ ■ I ' ■ '■ 

Costs and benefits must bi weighed carrfully, and defined In terms of goal,, achievement,, Thir 

to develop a comprihenslve set pf criteria,, including social values along with t^aditlonal ec 
. t-.'^y.-' \ ' ^ ' ■ ■ / 
considerations, environmental impact data, conniunity goals and objectives. A suggested appro 

statenents on comity goals and objectives are revealed in Figure 2. Transportatlon-reTate 
velopments are directly or indjrectly affected by conmunlty goals and objectives. | 



p. .... , .. .- ..!..,;. .ft. ! ^ !. • '. . .. ■ V ... .* .. '.. .. ./ 'r. .. v: ^ 

[1 . /.^Consumer, . groups, Rarent-Teacher Orgarii zatlons , othtr special 1zid= ntigfiBorhood 



tentV Agenciii concarnid with planning, housing and urban renewal, including . 
If iglbnaTj^aW /Sta representatives whtre avai labli. City en^loyees should not 
Ignatid as/i^^^ welServt unofficially from time to time to assist In 

ng specific problems ptculiar^o the particular 'locality, v - / , 



fef^te^-Ethnfc^or 



Sotlal servlcil health and welfare, human resources centiri, etc. 



cations Midia . Press» radio, ttlevlilon (all stations and other media of 
cation ir Including minority-owned or minority- beamed media) . 



..... - ■■ - ^ — ■ ■ . . ■ ■ 

^ '1..^- . . ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ^'^V . - - i; :■ ■ ' ■ ■. / ^ , ,:■ . .■ . .:- ... 

I -to Identify primary and secondary groups having a special interest in transport 

. • . . ■ /- .... ^ ■ . , \ ' _ t . ■ \ .■ 

I project planning. There is need to develop a tentative roster for a eompre- 
of Interests. .The specific interests Included in Figure 1 are presented as an 
tacts to be made. Although some groups peculiar to Houston are Included', there 
rcup Interest matrix. - T 

and objectives, when possible, should interface the project develppent process, 
^bi weighed carefully, and defined In terms of goal achievement. There Is need 
lye set of criteria, including' social values along with tfadltlonal economic 
mental impact data, conntunlty goals and obj€ct1v,ei. A suggested approach to 
goals and objectives are revealed in Figure 2* Transportation-related de* , 
or Intfirectly affected by community goals and objectives. ' ' 



^ ' - - ^ . . > - . rv,Vi'-- 

Group Intifest Matrix Refleetlhg Possible Linkages - ■ . ; . ■ • 



drganlEid Am-Wids Civic § State i 



INTERESTS 



Coimunlty Orgariliatlons Professional . RegtonaT- Grou| 
Groups Organizations Aqenelis 



^U .P-ubl1c-TraniPor-tationJnteresti. 
'i-Public Transportation — 
Patrons of Transit System|r 

AwpOVt V8§FB ': 

Operators of Transit: ^ 

' Tamoc^ i Idifmsme 
TmnsiP. Op§miom 
FinvaU 0p$mipr6 

OthBTB ■ 



Land-Use Related .Interests 
rEnvironmentaT Qual 1 ty ^^^^^^^^^ 
Economic Oevelopinint {CBD) 
Regional' Economic Developnient^l 
Taxpayers, (property owners). 
Land DiveTopnient Control s (usi) 
Housing Developers {Multiple) 
Deed Restrictions {Reildentlal ) 
Houslhg Developers (Single) 
Access to service fad IHI es 



All Ottier Interests 
rCons tructi on/Emp i oynient 



Regional Developniejit Cc 
Economic Growth Limits 
Muntclpal Pride k Competition 
Jurisdictional Iriterests 
Area-wldt Cooperative Ventures 
Political Benefits , 
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ationship 
No direct relationship 
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jQnrlntarests^ 



JvySystems; 



sit: 



Btm 

PS 
t8 



terjsti 
lity 
int (CBD) 

DeVi Topment 
ty owners y 
Coritroli (use) 
s (Multlpis) 

(Rasidentlal ) 
s (Sfngle) 



spent 
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General Coranurlity Goals. and Specific Indicators 



Gdniral CowMty Goal 



(Indicator)* 
Transportation 
Rilatid 



' Specific- Objactlyi Statanints. 



Publ 1 c Uti 1 1 ty tnd Transporta- 
tion Developments ' 



XX 



XX 



Iconofflle" Devalopmant Programs 



XX 



XX 



al Developntent 



XX . 



llTriWllTiluM ir^f ^^^^^ 

(b) 'Provldi.for adequate public safety -I 

(c) Provide. for thi removal of ^ontimln? 
liquid, and gaseous), -i; v-^^. 

(aj Mklffllie mi(1ntenii)ce coiti, of pubffi 
(ecQn0niic.eff1dericy).^.^..^,w^-^^ 

(b) Infure iiaxlmuin effectiveness* of 'puB" 
by design jnd locatlonal eonsldiraf 

(c) Devildp balanced ,'4effe€t1vii, and i 
transportation system which provide: 
aceisslbll Ity requirements ; : :\ 



(a) Develops publ 1c improvement pirograli; 

available financial relourcjis 
b) Maintain highest equitable property 
c| IFsurFiffectlvelitnizatlflro^^^ 
d ] Eitabl 1 sh trade devel opment that pri 
maximum convenience to considiiers^^^^^^^^^l; 
(e) Establish a strong econoinlc oase thi 
comnerce 

ff] Insure the optimum utllliatloi^ bf^li 
(g) Achieve Increased dlsposable incoii j 
people,. . 

(a) Preserve historic Sites and natupl 

(b) Pronoti adequate public t1brar1ei»:| 
cultural activities, , ^--il 

(c) ^rotict meaningful meal tradition i 
ineourage civic prtdi .^^^^ - V 



o 
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General: CoirinunltyJ^^ 



' 1' 



(Indleator)* 
Transj3ortition 
Rilattfl 



Speeiffid Objectiv,i Statanents 



XX 



• ' .V. «■ ■ 
' .7 . 



XX 
XX 
XX 



'ograms' 



XX 
XX 



XX 



XX 



K Onsur^i safi pm i c J|C1 1 i tits ' . 

b) Pr'ovlde for adequattpbllc safety Rigulationi 

c) Provldi for the t'tmoval^pf contaminants (solid 
\ liquid, and gasaous) ■ 

(a) Minimize malntanance costs of public facllltlts 
- (iconpic efficiency) . - , r~ :fi i -V 

(b) Insure m^lmum iffacttvenesi of publfe utilities, 
by .diiign and locatlonal considerations 

fc) Davalop a balahfied, affactlvej and integrated 
transportation systM which provides for the. 
accessi b1 1 1 ty raqul reniinti 



(a) Develop public Iniprovement programl within 
available financial resources 

(b) M ainta in highest ^equl tabl e^property values 

(c) Insure effective utll Tzatlon of resourcas ^ 

(d ) Is tabl 1 sh trade devel opmant that provl de§ 
maxlfnum convenlanca to consumers ^ 

(e) Estibllih a strong tconpmtc baie*ithrough 
conmerjEe , . , ■ 

(f) .Insure the, optimum u,t111iflt1ort 'of land 
(gj Achieve Increased disposable Income for 

people, i. 



(a) Preiarve historic sites and natural beauty areas 

(b) Promote adequate public libraries, niuseuins, and 
cultural actlv^l^^^ , 

(c) Protect meaningful local tradition and 
incojjragel civic pridf f ■ ^ : ; ' - 
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Education Pfagr|iin Development 



Mel fare Program Devil opent 



i 



' Recriatl on .Progi"am*DeVil opent ' 



Political Framework 
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XX 
XX 



XX 



XX 



"XX 



(a-) Develop educational facilities and 
for. citizens at every level;/ 



(a):£11m1nate Injustice based on discfv 
(bj . Qii/elop needed public welfare .prog' 
e) fncoyragiitheVdevelopinent of rellg 

■, tunltliS^' .\ • '■• . -"T".!: 

,(dj Develop an aeitqetlcally pleasing 

(a) Establish open space programs 
lb) Provide adequate rfcreatlonal facj- 
X utilizing parks, rivers rand lakal 
■■■ ■ ■ 

(a) Improve the. framework (chann^liv^ 
for citfzen'partlclpatlon In goveri 

r — funct1t)nsi — - — ^ f— 

(b) Establish Suitable taxation pollc: 
mixes, rates): rfjy 

(c ) Achi eve , ef f tcferit' governmental adr 
ripi^eiintatlon of al\. c1t1ieni 

(d) Develop adequafe gov'ernment staffs^ 
l^nnel programs (high job |t|iidardi 
salary Ganges, effective deUgitioi 

.,f(e) Establish sound govefnniental flsca- 

(f) Develop an effective, Ipng^rarigt^.f 
wide planning process ^ i 

(g) Establish affective control meehani 



.(a) Establish the mechanism for adiqualgjpr^verttlvi 
' . .. and- remedlat.health programs and facllttiis- 

' (a) Devilop educational facllftles arid opportunities 

5fX (a) Eliminate injustlca^baied on d • K 

' (bS Deytlop neidsd ^[jbllc walfartlprogra^pl/^. ; ^ '^^^--f^ 

(c) Encourage. the dfVelopment of fill gious%^^ 

XX / (d) Develop an aiSthetically pleasing enylrohment 

.j^ , XX (a) Establish open space programs ; ' - . 

' ; (b) Provide adequati recfeatlonaV facilities' . 

utilizing parks, rivers; and lakes -.Jr- ■ '■ 

; XX . .(a) Improve the framewoii'k (channels, Sj^stematlfc use) : 
i : for citizen participation in govirnmentil ' -; 

. (b) Establish equitable taxation policies (basts, 

^ mixes, rates) . , 

XX (c) Achieve efficient governmekal adi|1n1strjt1bn, ' 

. represantation of all citlzins : 

(d) Develop adiquate government staffs and per- \ ■:; 
sonnel, programs (high Job standardsi reasonabl^^^^^^. ^ 
salary ranges, effective dtlegation of luthorlt^} ;" 

(e) Establlih sound govirnmentai fiscal^ ; i 
XX ^ Xf), Develop an effective, long-ranges metrppmf^- ^ S:^ 

wide , planning process 'tK^i' •■■^Ai ':- 

(Qi) It'thb^th ^f1^z%\H imtm\ mechanisms 



VFIgure 2 Continued. 



-4 



Genera) Conimunlly dip ' 



-i Indies tor)'^ 
Transportation.^ 
Rilated 



Specific Objective Statements '.. 



Hous j ng _ Devel opment 





.;>tl9us1ng • 
Avalliblllty, 



•*D^r'6ct and indirect effects 



(a) Encourage rehabilitation and coniifv 
■~ni11ibbo»'hood"^pfogfiiiir^^'^^ 

(b) Provide adequate low-cost housing' 



(c) Develop nelghborKood units 

(d) Promote a wide variety of housing ty 
required within tha-^comnunlty 



_ M 



F1pfe=M=S' used to Illustrate 'a simplified procedure for recognizing ctf&nltyi*^^^^^^^ and obj 
In comprehensive planning approach and public input. 



.t ' 1 





. -■1 ■ li ■ : t ■ 



1 i 
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Figure 2 Continued 





Undicator)* 




1 


Tfansportation 


Specific Objective Statiments 




Related f 







(a) Encourage rehabnitati on and conservation of 




neighborhood progranis 


Housing XX ' 


(b) Provide adaquati low-cost housing , 


Availability 






,(c) Develop niighborhood units ■ 


XX 


(d) Promote a wide variety of housing types as 




required within the conmunity 


ndlrect effects 

« 


i . 


llustrate a simplified proi 


cedure for recognizing community goals and objectives 


rilrtg approach and public 1i 


fiput; 
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Section Thiree 



Priniary'and Secondary Group Identifi 
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Section Three 
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Primary and Secopdary Group Idintification 
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3.0 PRIMARY AND SE 



GROUP IDENTIFICATION 



* , Groups should be delineated by sub-catigories: primary and secondary groups,; The fo' 
illustrates the procidure for these types of distinctions: 



Categorization of Groupl* 



I. CQmnunlty Contact Groups (Primary) 

A. Conmunlty Design Cqninlttees 

B. Sector Planning Councils 

C, City Planning Commissions 

D, Com ss loners Court (County) 

, E, Regional Planning Agency (COGS) 

.III. Civic and Professional (Primary)- . 

A. , League of Women Voters . 

B. Local Chapter of the Texas Society of 
Professional Engineers 

C. Local chapter of American Instityte of 
. Architects 

0, Local Chapter of The American Institute 
of Planners 

. E. Interdenominatiohal Ministerial Alliances 
F, Council of Churches ^ 



IV. Civic and Professional (Secondary) 

A. Service Organizations (e.g.. Rotary, 
Kiwanis; Lions, etc) f ^ 

B. Religious Groups , 



II, Area-wide Agencies and Organizations 

A. Governmental (Primary) 
1., City Council 

B, Quasi -governmental (Primary) 
- 1. Local Transit System 

2, Public Transpontation Study I 

3, Regional Transportation Studj 

4, Unified Transportation Hork I 

C, Other tPrlitiary) , | 

1. Houtran , J 

2. Houston Chamber of Conritrce | 
3,, Houston Ctti lens Chamber dj 
4^ Other area Chainbers of Commei 

D. ' Secondary I 

1. City Park Board v;] 

2. Houston I ndipindint School 0 

3. Other Independent school dis 

4. Community Councils 

VI . • Organized Functional Groups 

A'. Informal (Primary) 
1. Minority Groups 
I ' 2, Latent Deiiiand Groups (Low-in 
' and handi capped) 
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N_DARY GROUP IDENTIFICATION 



36 delineated by sub-categories: primary and secondary groups. The fonowlng 
Lire for these types of distinctions: ' - 



Categorization of Groups* 



Groups (Pritnary) 11. Area^wlde Agenclei and Organizations 

gn Cormlttees A. Governmental (Prlniary) 

g Councils 1. , City Council * ^ 

Eonmissions . B, Quasi -governmental (Primary) . 

Court (County) !• Local Transit System 

ing Agency (COGS) 2/ Public Transportation Study Groups 

. ' 3i Regional Transportation Study Group 

anal (Primary) 4. Unified Transportation Work Programs (COGS) 

* C, Other (Primary) 

!\ Voters 1 . Houtran 

Df the Texas Society 0^ I 2. Houston Chamber of Conmerce 

igineers ' 3/ Houston Citizeni Chamber of Commerce 

)f American Institute of . 4. Other area Chambers of Commerce 

' ' / ' ^' Sficondary 

5f The American Institute - 1. City Park Board ' 

2. Houston Indepindent School District Board 

ional Ministerial Alliances 3. Other Independent school district boards 

rches ' . ' 4. Community Councils ' ' 

anal (Secondary) VI r Organized Functional Groups 

nations (e.g,. Rotary, A, Informal (Primary) 

pete) 1. Minority Groups ' jl 

53 2. Latent Demand Groups (Low- Income, aged, 

■ ' p >■{'■ and handicapped) 

,12 



Categorization of Groups* Continued ' 



' C.' Institutions of Higher Education _ 
V. Regi pnal and State Ager^iir(Pnniary^) 

A. State Departmint of Highways and Public 
, Transportation 

B. Texas Air Quality Board 

C. Others > 



B. Formal (Secondary) 



1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
h 



*Most of the group categorizations involve. Houston area 
, this approach can be applicable to rural and urban areas thrcug 



NAACP 
Labor Councils 

Minority Group Progressiva P 
Home Owners Association 
Community Action Agencies 
Real Estate Boards 
Environmental Groups / 



associations and organization 
hout the nation. 



The essence of group identification and community reprfisentationjs organizing effectively sc 
leaders and citizens alike can provide valuable information and reference points for charting 
for public involvement, Arr essential component of pii|11c involvement at the prehearing stage 
organizing effectively so that people from the potent!|lly affected neighborhoods and communi 
be stimulated for involvement during the actual publiqlmeitings and public headings. Coninunl 
tion or community mobilization would be the key a^^^^ 

3.1 Coordl nation (Hobnizing for maxiraQm participation) 

Through efforts at coordinaaon. agency represer)tatives must begin organizing to the 
identifying sources of techMoiWxpertlse, planning resources, human resources, key Influent 



Categorl zat1 on of Groups* Conti nued 



)f Higher Education 


B, , Fornial (Secohdary) 


, ■ SI , 


1., NAACP ... 


• Agencies (Primary} 


2. Labor Councils 

i. Minority Group Progressive Associations 




4. .Home Owners Association 


mt of Highwa}^and Public 


5, Conmynlty Action Agencies 


11 ty Board 


6, Real Estate Boards, 




7. Environmental Groups 



iroup categorizations. involve Houston area associations and organizations.' However, 
ippllcable to rural and urban areas thrcughout the nation, ^ 



Identification and coinmunlty representation is prganiiing effectively so that 
iUke can provide valuable information and reference points for charting the course 

An essehtlal component of public involvertient at the prihiaring stage is* ' " ^ 
ISO that people from the potentially affected neighborhoods and coitinunities will 
ilvement during the actual public meetings and public hearings. Community coordina= 
lizatlon would be the key activity, 

ibllliing for fnaKimum participation) 

■ , ■ ' ' ■ ■ " ■ .. . / . 

;s at coordination, agency rep'resentatlves must begin organizing to the point of 

' technical expertise, planning resources, humafr' resources » key influehtials or 



actors for the pirtlclpatory process, and carefully delinsate the roles of Individuals chosin 

f ■ ' . ' . • ■ ' ■ ■ 

' t ' ■■ . 

f ■ 

Itifluence In the community and neighborhoods, and reputation. Major considerations for coord 
efforts for maximuin participation include the following 

A. Select interaction techniques to be applied during public mietings and public hea 
for the project planning stage. 



B, Prepare backgroi^lnformation on projects and solicrt wide public involvament, = 

C. Identify key Irffluentials it the neighborhood anij comnunity levels, and delineate 
roles;, categorize leaders into "general publics" and "social pubKcs" (persons h 
technical expertise), ; ' ' 



3.2 Types of Leadership 

There is a hierarchy of power In every comriuntty and neighborhood, At the top are th 
individuals at the peak of the power structure, some of whom may be highly vislblf and otheri 
invisible; next are key Individuals the "movers and shakers," then the highly visible and 
influentials, In addition, there are others In the conrnunltils and neighborhoods who are, con 
to be key organization leaders (quite visible); there ire individuals Who lead because of tea 
knowledge and skills; and then there are lesser organization leaders, of varying range and da 
of visibility. These typologies represent potential actors in the participatory process and 
functional . during prehearjhg p^llc involvement activities and when actual invotvement effort 
launched in areas to be affected. An ln-depth discussion of leadership types in Houston and 
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mtory process, and carefully deltneata the roles of Individuals choseni relative 
jity and heif hborhoods , and reputation. Major considerations for coordinating 

, !. 

*tic1patiqn include the following: 



iracti on techniques to be applied during public meetings and public hearings . 
>ject planning. stage, 

} ■■ - ■ . ■■ , ■ ■ 

pkground information on projects and solicit wide public Involvement, 

\ __ ■ • ■ ■ ■ ■ . ; 

fy influentials at the neighborhood and community level i, and del ineate expected 
»gor1ze leaders into "general publics" and "special publics" (persons having 
Expertise). 



!l£ 

^archy of power in every coimunity and neighborhotfd, At the top are those few 
i of the power structure, some of whom may be highly visible and others almost 
f individuals — the "movers and shakers*" then the highly visible and active' 
Hon, there are others in the coimynltles and neighborhoods \^ho are considered 
leaders (quite visible)i there are Individuals who lead because of technical ■ 
md, then there are lesser organization leaders, of varying range and degree 
lypologies represent potential actors In th| participatory process and they are 
lanng public involvement activities and when, actual involvement efforts are 
I affected. An in-depth discussion of leadership types in Houston and general 



conments concerning leadership identifleatlon afefound in the larger itudyi "Social, Env 
and Attitudinal Factors Assoclited with Highway Planning." This study is available from 
Department of Highways and Public Transportation of Tixas. ' 

3,3 Flexibility and Change in Leadership , 

I. . ■ — — ^ ........ - . , . . I • 

' ' ' ■ i ■. -■ . ' ' . 

Agency representatives and planners 1n,tenerar;should,be aware of the popibllt^ 
leadership betwkn^^the time initlaT W^^ is made in communities and neighborhoods and 
scheduling of the public hearing. Some specific points are listed below: ; 

;. REMEMBER: . (a), Offio^l tUU8 or MsoHptims of Uadem in mighbopMode a 

do not mfleot 'mal powdT,. ' , - ' 

(b) The UaderMp stmotwpe my Ghmg$ pm tvn§ to iimei ft'fi i 

(g) IndivUmU of the n§ighhorhood UadeFBhip atmotuve ml omi 
* M'p 8tmotWP0 my pl^ Qormm^ent vcUs; more than one roUl 

• ; ' " . (d) '!M'flm of:l00rMg m 

' tap Mb fLmJ) be a "bott^^ 

'^MM^ lom'^ proo$M$, Ms a ims^ 
notUkelytoheaGGeptahleoramGesBfulmUsBaBig^^ 
ofihetoppmeTgpoupieQOnomodominmtBMaBQnbed^^ 
tiaU) BUpporte it or i^maim neutral on iBaues, . 

\, :Je) A high degree of aornpetition edgtg mmg leaderg,: Leadere^ c 

; i aontinmtly aeek to inprove tMir poBiUona in the po^^ 

1'' i who mderBtwd the tini$ mahinery of pmer m 

' ' in the lecdm'Bhip atruQ-h^e, ' , • 



ig leadership tdentiflcation arefound In the larger study/"Soc1a1i Environmental . 
ictors Associated with Highway Planning.'* Thu study is available froiii the State . . 
ways and Public Triinsportation of Texas. | 

\ ■ -}■ ■ '■••=. . . I ^ ,^ . . . • ^ : ^ ■ ■ - 

and Change in Leadership . , " ' : 

prtsentatiyei and planners In general should be aware of the possibility of .change in 
1 the time initial; contapt 1s made in communities and neighborhoods and the actual 
public hearing. Some specific points are; Hs ted below: ^ :U • ; 

(a) Qffiaiql HtUs ov deaoHptions of Uadepa in mighhpvhoodB.md oommHea . 
' ' do not refieot Teal p 

(b) The leadership etruotwPe may ohmm frm ime to Hmi ftom issue to warn, ' 

(c) ' Individmia of the neighiorhood leadership struotuve md sormmity. limeV' 
' ship $tmatur§ my play conmopvent vc tea^ more thm one, vole at onee* 

' (d) ' The flow of - Uaderahip or a proposal for adti^ may ikot dHgimte at the ■ 
■ '^/i-;:tbp f~~-j^:,'flm may be a "boitm^to-top" prooeBB mtlwr thm^ths expeoted 
' "triakUng^'dom" prooedia>e, Buti a deQiaion or a propoeal of action la ' 
not likely to be aos^ptable or auaoeaBful mleaa a signifiaant proportion 
^ of the top powsr group (eoonomo dominmta) aBoribed cmd attributed inflmn" ■ 
tialBl BupportB it or remains neutral on isBUBa, ,•' . 

% . ' 

(e) A high degree :of aomp§tition exiata among teadere, Lecdera^^ oni groupB , 
\. . Gontinuaiiy seek to improve their poaitiona the power hierm'd}^*^ T^ae ^ ^ 
V underatand tk& tms moM^ 

} ■ in the leader8hip.0tTuotum ' . ^ . '' 



' (f) I^fomaX aiUam&sMdh ootnUne divmi inMBsi poups }m)e bier 
:eff§pUve mems of ooavdmating md ovgamBmg fov "pMiQ imoVoei 

, fgj JJse pmfmmon^ md mlunhir leadm di^mf^yhsamig puWis if 



3.4 Attracting 



jants 



Attracting' participants-tQ-puhT and' pubHc meetings is ons of the'loit difi 

tasks,. Again, -''bottom*upV|Jrogramniin| attracts people where an envlropentMl created' in whid 
ideas are solicited arid their voices are heard. Some points which might assist agency repres^ 
In^leadership identification and participation techniques are fpufid in Piglire 3, , , ■, ] 



Leadership Bases for Public jhvolvemer 



NeighbORiiood and Commun,1t^4ead|rs are: 



Strong 
/' (Effectlye] 



(Inef 



'Leaders 
Are: 



es 



National 
Innovators 



Conservors 



Economic Dominants * , 


. Atti 


, Prescribed Influentials. 


. , Ihfli 


Visible 




"v- Cjpncealed ' ' ' 





■ * ^ 

(fj Infomal alUanGBs whioh admHm divep&e intemst groupe have been m 
. ^ffeoMve mems of Qootdinating mi orgmiBing for piSUd' inwlvmmt effo^^^ 

(g) ' Uae pFofessioml md volmHev flgai&vs dw^ing pT6h3wHng pubUq:invot^^ - 



tci pants 



rticipants^ to public hearings and public meetingi ii;W of the most difficult ' ''K 
n-up"^ proiranifning attracts people wHere iti environment Is created in which their 
id their'voices are Heard. Some points which might assist agency 'representatl yes 
icatton and participation techniques are found in Flgure '3. , 



Figure 3 

Leadership Bases for Public Involvement 



Neighborhood and Cofiiiiunity Leaders are: 



; ^ ' ,'-5 



(Effective) 



Weak 
(Ineffective) 



National 
Innovators 



LocaF 

Conservor^ 



Economic Dominants 
Prescribed Inf 1 uentials, 



Visible 
Concealed 



Attributed 
Influentials 



Spbolic 
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^ ?'S^eci|WleaderstiJ|,1dlhtific^^^ I of the study o 

' EnvironfnentaTi and Attitudinal Facte: Associated with Highway Planning." Sub-categoHe 
••4rfthe repprt provlde'greater d^^^ of subsets under each of the leadership types trti 
' report./ ilt )l^uld-bi noted that conwunltfineaders are best classififid according to broa 
as econQHilc didlnants . ascribed Influentiais and, attributed influentlals . Neighborhood , 
, 'identiflcafilrfyonfoi^^^ such distinctions as visible, concealedi and symbolic. Whitd 
; .reflecMthe phenomena of Influence ■(reputationi position, and decisioh-making) and powi 
Blacic leadership is more Issue leajdershif,''/HoweWp the changing economic positions of; 
. othe^jinorities, especially In urban areas, make 1t possible to categorj|e many under % 
ceptable categories of cpimiunlty leader&hip, • • • " ' / ■ ■ 
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iMdershlp. idint.lflcatldn data are contained in Volume I of the study on "Social > 




[Vide greater detail a of subsets under each of the' Itaderihlp types, treated, In the* 
d be noted that conrSnlty leaders art best classified according to broad tfernis luch . 
ants t aicr 1 bed 1 of 1 uenti a1 1 and attributed Influentlali . Neighborhood lealierihip - 



informs to such distinctions as visible, concealad, and lymboHe. White leadership 
©mena of Influence (reputation, position, and decision-making) and power attribution. 
Is more Issue leadership. However, the changing economic positions of blacks and 
ispeclally in urban areas, make It possibli to categorize many under the more ac- 



i-: 'J.^J ■ ■ ■ 



Unit Four 



JThi P-rojett^Concipt Gonfertnce 
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4.0 THE PROJECT Concept CONFERENCE 




' Through the utilization of .the PrcdectX.oncept Conferenci during larly phtses o^^ 
planning, pre-lnvolvement In wnferiDCi planning can bi aehiived. Effort should bemadrto a; 
thi folldwirig: (1) Identify beneficial and detrimental, sod a), economic, and enviromentaV b' 
(2) detirmihi the fields, of specialization that provide IntaHisclpllnary Input during projec; 
nihg, Including a determination of what assistance will be needed from other igeneliSi (3)^^ 
ixi sting data bases to determine the types of studies and inalysei neidid; (4) make prelimlna; 
tigatlons of prcbable afternatjves, Including the "no build"'alterfftt1vi; (B) make pril!mlnar^ 
nation ot the extent^oi^^blie-lnvolvem 

groups; (6) evaluate fhr relationship of the propoied projici to ci^^ 

as set forth by.aioptid ^r proposed planning efforts; (7) prepari a PROJECT CONCEPT GONFEREN^ 

that reflects the decisions made and the expected course of project develbpmlnt; and (8) prepj 

Project History and S|tatus (PHAST) file to Indicate the degree of planning required. 1 

•■ " ■ ■ ' .h;- ■ " ■ ^ ■ ■ ■■" , ' ■ ' - ■ ■ 

The project cpiiference should establish the initial procedure for the pject's devil 

Special emphasis shou|d bfe placed on the interdisc1|11nary study results, PriorNo public nii 

and public hearings, tl?r Project Staff • 

% Ppepwes m ^d|wf|s of aUemativm sMied, tnQluding thi "no buiU" alUmaHv 



fePt CONFERENCE 

ITIiatlon of the Project 'congept Conftrenci during early phasts of projtct. . . ' 
ent In ce^hference planning can be achieved. Effort ihould ba made to achieve 
entffy beniflclaland dftrimental social, economic, and invironmentil benif1ts» 
asjpf special iiition that provide Interdisciplinary input during project plan-' 
rTninatfoh of what asststa aganclesr (3) 

determini the types of studies and analyses niidedv (4) make preliminary invis- 
ilternatlvis, Including the "no build'' alternliivei '(B) make preliminary detennl 
Lpubllc Jnvolvement^needed s 1 ncl udin 

le ifel a tlonship of the p^roposed project to communl ty , regl onaT , and state goals 
1 or proposed planning efforts; (7) prepare a PROJECT CONCEPT CONFERENCE fiport 
ri oris made and the eKpected course of project developmentj and (8) prepare the 
itus (PHAST) Jile to indicate the degrGe of planning required, 
iference should establtsh the initial procedure for. the project's devil opent, 
I bi placed on the Interdisciplinary study results.; Prior to public meetlrigi 
ie Project Staff : . - 

I malyaia of altemativea sUdiedi inaliding ths, "no build" att$rmtim, • , 
ksy trade-off a hepJBen altex^MiveB* 



ft Ppipavea bost $$twiat$8 fdv veduaing op, elimimting adv4V8e iffiaW^- 



. IdmUfieB M. inaorpomimi • where ^ppdppiatey non'tvmQportaUm aontpomnlf 
. ■ mUipleuae ofvightofmy,, (mE: SOm COmDEmiOm, SHOULD M GIWil-^^^ 



^ FomulatBB omoeptml etc^e . of mUaaUm asBigtmQB plm (SOME EFFO^^M 

:^ ™™ SPECIFIC mEm OF msimms m. mmmmmB. immdiscmmm B 



....... 



A PrepopeB appropriate' ^mdr^Bi mpBt modeU and*other grqphia aid vimal did 

- Hve 



% PetemineB: if cMitional 8tudi§8 or puiWe involvmint witl be meded* 



4.1 Public Meetings 



It Is necessary to datermlne the numbir of public miitlngs nicessafy for projict 
Local; officials and other community ripresintatlvit^an assist In deciding what c^^^^ 
take relative to the number and frequency of public meetings, Advance press reliases ih 
information as to time i da^, and place the meeting Will be held, Frqnt page news storl 
project and the public ineiting must be sought from various newspapers^ Public lirylcrs^ 
television stations and radios, with specjal efforts directed toward the educitlonart^^^ 
work and minority-beamed media. Although findings of the itudy on social l envifonmintal; 
dinal factors indicated , a low percentage of rispondints using minority-beamed newspapirs! 



•ia iaemt Bstvmtes for r$duoing Btvnimting odv^raB §ff§Qt8. ' \ "' 

Wis ^ifitil ^asUf botK imefiGiS ^^ ah groups affBstei b\ 

*^jeaU -. . - . . , , " - . . ' 

.." -P^^- ^ f'- - ■ ■ . ^- ". ■ ' , ■ . . ■ ^ - - 

'fiee cmd insbvpopatsBi wkkre appropriate ^ ■ rion-fvmupoTtaUm am^onrnte 6UQh m 
4@ UBO of right of way. (NOTE: SOME CONSIDEMTIOm SHOULD BE GIVEN TO COMjUITl AND 
WmoOD GOALS ~~ SOCm ■ COSTS COmiDEMTIOm AND OTHER INTANGIBLE BENEFITS ' . 

Mea Qomeptml stags of relocation aasistmae plana, (SOME EFFOBT SHOULD BE HADE TO 
m SPECIFIC NEEDS OF miDENTS AS EEWmD THROUGH INTmDISCmiNARr STUD^^ 

*§a appropriate drmdnge^ mape^ mod§iB md other grc^hia and viaual Mda for Uis aitmm 
Hms if additional atudiea or pubUs involvmmt' idll be meded. 



ngs 



isary to determine the number of public meetings necessary for project devilqpment, 
d other community representitives can aisist in deciding what coursi of action to 
he number and frequency of public meetings. Advance press releases should contain 
time, date i and place the meeting will be held* Front page news stories on the 
bllc meeting must be sought from various newspapers. Public service spots on local 



s and radios, with special efforts directed toward the educational television net- 
beanied midia. Although findings of the study on social , environmental, and attltu- 
cated a low percentage of respondents using minority- beamed newspapers as sources * 



of Infonnatlofii it would fee a grave mistake to disregard this media. The mi nofity residents, 
larly blacks, who are most affected by relocation resulting from highway eonstructlon are ine 
that small, percentage! Hence, communication with this segment is best achieved through ridid 
papers, and television programs owned, opirated,- and, directed speelfically toward minoifity gr 
persons. The same, prTncI pies should be applied to public hearlngsV ' " ' ~" r-—':-^r^-'~-^:-7: 
Records should be kept of all meetings. A suggested format is shown below In figure. 



Figure .4 



RECORDINa-A-MEITiNG^ 



Date of Meeting _ 
Person Reporting" 



Name of Qroup 



ILocation) 



Occasion . ^ ' . -'_\:r ' ■ 

(Regular or special meeting, work sissionT etc,) 
Time Beginning , . . / ^ Time Inding 



CITIZENS PRESENT: 



Occupation 



Matters under discussion: 
Decisions Reached: „ 
Matters Deferred: 

Next Meeting (Date, time,. and place) 



Representing 
Spicial Interest 
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Td iii.a grave mistake to dlsiregard this niedla. The .minority resldtntSi partlcu- ■ 

most affected by relocation resulting from highway construction are includid in . 

I. . , . • . , . . * ■ ^ , . •. 

[> Htnci, communication with this legment Is best achieved through radio, ntws^.: 

ifprograms owned, operatedv arid d 

Inclples should bi ippl lid to ptjbllc heylngsv ^; ' , r " ! ' . ,1. . , 

|:be kept of all mietings. A suggisted' format Is shown bilow In figure .4. ^ : 



Figure 4 



;e of Meeting . ' ; •- ' Name of Group . 
son Ripor ting Place ^- ■ ; 

' ' " ' : (Location) 
:3iion ■ . . ' - ■ ^ ■ ' ■ ' ^ ' ■ ' ' . ! ; ; ■ 

(Regular or special meeting, work session, etc.} 
le Beginning ^ Time Ending 

IZENS PRESENT ^ 

Representing 

le ' Occupation ^ ■ Special Interist 



tars under discussion: 
isions Reached: 
ters Defer red: 

t Miitlng (Date, time, and place) 



o ■ 
ERIC 



^ . The Gulda'lines for holding a public meeting are set forth In the Action Plan and 
■ ' Order Number 37-7S. We suggest that 1n addition to conforming to procedures as outlinli 

^7 . ^ - - - _ . „ 

document, a spicial program of "public Information" should be incorf30rated,at this stage 
representatives or planners' in general can monitor public opinions and assess overall ft 
' . -\ ■ technlQuiS utiliied in public hearings and ffitatlngs should be itfingthenid aScdl: 
changes in the public mood and other changing requirements relative to irivironmentaT Im^ 
system planning. ' , - 'i 

'4^2 Public Involvement Nodes 



In order to insuri flixlbillty in this Gu-ldei various modes of public fnyolyemift 
sented/for consideration by highway/public transpor agency represintativis, Thiii 
or apprpachis include the following: . V X i*: • , ' I 

Theri are numerous modes of publ ic invol vemefit which have been idintlfiad ^for 
and agencies. Figure 5 provides a schematic prisentatlon of the severaVways:^!^^^^^^ 
bi^lnvolyed in planning and decii Ion-ma king, • , 



[Tinas for holding a public mietlng are/ sit forth in the Ae^on Plan and Admlnlstratlvi ' 



-. r.°'!t'"!:.'?!.'^'r: :'5'C:^;':!f.'^.':C:Z;!::^^ 



S. ,":Wa' suggest that In addition to conforming to procedures as outlined in this 
al. jrogratn of "pub1,ic informatfon" should be incorporated at this, stage so that agency 
Ijr. planners in general can" monitor public opinions and assess overall feasibility. 

. - . ■ ■ , ^ • , , 

^S'tttlllzed in public hearings andmeetings should be strengthened as dletatid' by 
Ifbllc mood and other qhanglng requirements rilatlve to invlronmental Impact data and 



1^ 



ilvement Modes 



to Insure flexibility in this Guidei various modes of public inyolvenient are pre- 
leratlon by hTghway/public transportation agency represintatives. Theie techniques 
i the foil owlng^ ■ ^ 



i numirous modes of public Involvemtht which have been idinti fled for use by planners 
igufre 5 provides a schematic presentation of the several ways 1n which qitlMni can 

lanning and decision-making. 
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Characteristics**-,. 



timltatidns, 



Some. neighborhood' governments ' border 
local ombudsmen', othirs hayi sub- 
stantkl legislative and ixeeutlve 
authority over a- number of iareas. . ., 
The neighborhood gbvernment Idea ; 
is more appl Icabla to New York 
City or Special Districts. This ^ 
governmental type derives Its 

authorJ-ty--frcHn-c1-ty-governmentlbut 

exists at the pi easure of state 
.government, 



The general purpose of stiir qorpo- 
ratlons Is to provtde a legal cover 
for projects which m^ not Involve" 
sufficiint numbir of tf1;|1iins or 
poll t1 cal 1 nf 1 uential s 'ta obtai n : 
government Support, They are de- 
signed to promote economic de- 
velopmint. , >■ 



Indlvldualisttc.niturt for 
ripresintation; the admlnl 
procedures and rules 
riegati the basic Intent of 

(NOT RECOMMENDED FOR ; 



)is1bl t to iU^e for 
participation or project re 
1 nvol vpen t of a crosi "seet 
latlon. : ; ■ : 

(NOT RICOMMENDED Fbr 



Many '^cQnmuni ties have expert mented,^ 
with this mode of involvemint.''Goals 
for DalTas'^{Texas) Is an example v 
In point,, The genaraT, procedure 
1s to istablish some cofnnon goals 



Ihiuff 1c1 ent mecbanism for 
consensus ; not eipeci al ly a 
highway ^^ojept planning uri 
relatis to pneral communit 
transportationv ^ 



'SHOULD BE :FURTH 



■ ■ "t 



Character is ties** 



Limitations 



|ome neighborhood governmints bordtr 
local onibudsmtni others have sub- 
stantial legislative and executive 
authority over a number of areas. 
The neighborhood govarnrntnt idea 
iFmora applicable to New York 
City or Special Districti. This , 
governmental type derives its 
authority from city goyernmint but 
iilstsat the pleasure of state 
government; 



Individualistic nature for citizen 
::representation; the admlnistrativi : 
procedures and, rules invplvid virtually 
negate the basic Intent of the model. 

(NOT, RECOMMENDEEr FOR USE)* 



The general purpose of such tiorpo- 
rations i s to provi de a 1 egal cover 
for projects which may not 1 nvol ve 
sufficient number of citizens or 
political infTuentials to obtain 
government support. They are de- 
signed to promote economic de- 
velopment. ' 



)$sible to use for eonitiunlty-wide 
participation or projict requiring the, 
involvanent of a cross-section of the 
populationv 

" (NOT RECOMMENDEam 



Many communities have experimented 
w1 th ' thi s mode of 1 nvol vement . " Goal s 
for DallaB"(teKas) Is an example 
In point. The general procedtife ' 
is to establish some common goals 



Insufficient mechanism for reaching 
consensus; not especially adaptable to 
highway project planning unless It 
rel atis to genera T conmuni ty goal s" f dr 
trahsportatlon. r 



(TICHNIQUE SHOULD BE FURTHER EXPLORED)^ 



Figure 5, eontlniied 




Model 



ehahltarl sties** 



LImltaWons 



Goal §. Programs. 
Continued 



. Nil ghb"QrhQQd~Res"ource 
Centers t 



Surveys . ' '.. 



for uii In determining the future 
_of thtf i.ty. iman groups. .or_tiinis. 
'meet an^ develop goal statements 
for su^isiipn to an expanded 
laudi|nc,e\for review, possible 
^.modiflcaiion, and adoption as com- 
lunity iilfils. This technique has 
also, bean', used by state govern- , 
ments. 



lIrhlFtechniqueTrovtdes~for~the^" 
dillviry of services and infor- 
mation tO(,thi geniral public. 
It is perceived as the eentral ' 
headquarters for both disse'mi? 
nating ,a^d|iol1cit1ng Inforffla- 
'tioniand ipowledge through the 
active parfticipation jftf citizens 
at the n^|Kbprhood llevel . Thi: 
Neighborhobd Resource Center has 
the potential ,for facjlitating ■ 
the deyilppment of public policy- 
related ihfra=structure at the 
neighbdrhobd level.. : 1^ 



•■<■■ 'M 



Public ppinlon surveys havi just 
recently gained prpminence as a 
tichnipue for use |n el j pi t1 ng 
shorWerm f eed^ck f ronj resi^ ' 



«pQSStblrduplfeatiDh^o_ 
vided by other , local i - 
state agencies. Thert 
network of Cintirs for: 
entiid effectlvenisi 
niighborhood risbur^iM 
could use a conwuii^ 
quiring ponipu^r^fi 
ie fer " ' ' ■ 



Note: 



(HAS GREAT POTE 
Relocation Aisl 
may very well i 
purpose. 



Thp possibility^ of bla 
is a continuing probi 
In sampl 1 ng Jichnlquii 
assessed, Iheri resp^ 



Figun 5 Continued 



Characteristics** 



Limitations 



^ for use In determining the future ' 
of the city. Sman groups or teams 
meet and develop goal statements 
for submission to W expanded 
audience for revleC possible 
modification, and adoption as com- 
munity goals. This technique has 
also been used by state govern- 
ments, 



This technique provides for the 
delivery of services and Infor- 
mation to the general public. 
It is percilvecl as the central 
headquarters for both dissemir v 
nating and soliciting infonna- 
tion and knowledge through the 
active participation of citizens 
at the neighborhood level. The 
Neighborhood Resource Center has 
the potential for facnitating ■ 
the develapment of public poHcy^ 
related Infra-structune at the 
neighborhood level. 



Possible duplication of services pro- 
vided by other local, regional , and 
state agencies. There is need for a 
network of Centers for the plan -to have 
potintial effectiveness. A chain of 
neighborhood resource centers in areas 
could use a communication system re- 
quiring computer conference, which could 
minimize felt alienation and citizen 
apathy. 

(HAS GREAT POTENTIAL)* 
Note: Relocation Assistance Centers ^ 
may very well serve a similar 
purpose* r 



Public opinion surveys have Just 
recently gained prominence as a 
technique' for use in eliciting 
short-tonn feedback from res 1- 



The possibility of bias in the responses ' 

is a continuing problem; also, reliability 

in sampling techniques must be carefully 

assessed. Where responses are unbiased, 
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Ftgure 5 Continued 



Characteristics** Liniltations 



dints. Telephone surveys are surveys can serve to providi 
useful in eliciting attitudes and participation by the public. 
Ideas on imniediate problems re- 
lating to the adverse impact of (HIGHLY RECOMMENDED)^ 
highway projects, 



This is a traditional •technique, 
for public involvement by highway 
depai'tments and other public 
aqencies. 



This model requires citizen repre- 
sentatives who'pursue individual 
hardship cases through a myriad of 
bureaucratic procedures. The word 
"Qmbudsmen --literally grievance , 
man—comes from Sweden where the ■ 
first one was appointed in 1809 
with the adoption of a new con- 
stitution. The concept is an out- 
growth of the consumer movement, 
and although it may appear to 
have little relevance here, future 
predictions dictate the possibili- 
ty of ,1ts use, The Marvin Zindler 



They are generally not thouc 
much potential for the kind 
involvwent that will be nec 
the future. This procedtlri 
duces hostility I outrage, ai 
They usually turn into gc1p« 
1f not handled properly, 

(RECOMMENDED-WITH A CHANGt 



The basic limitation of this 
be inherent in the quality c 
provided by individuals so a 
Complaints received must be; 
investigated and validated,: 
plaints about traniportatlof 
the risk df not being satisj 
eluded or parties on either: 
not be satisfied with the ei 
the outcome-causing even 
fl1ct. ; 

(THE MODEL SHOULD BE CAREFU 
WOULD NOT RECOMMEND AT THI! 
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Characteristics** 



Lifnitations 



dents f Telaphone sur\^fiys '^re 
useful in eliciting attitudes and 
ideas on Imnediate problenis rir^ ^ 
lating to the adverse impact of 



This is a traditional I technique • 
for public invoTvenient by Highway 
departnients and other\public' 
aaencies. 



surveys can serve to provide effectiv| . 
participation by the public, ^ * 



{•HIGHLY RECOMME 



highway projects, , ^ , 



They are generally not thought to have .\ 
much potential for the kind of public - 
involvanent that will be necessary in ■ 
the future. This procedure often pro- 
duces hostility! outrage, and enmity. 
They usually turn into gripe sessions- 
if not hand^led property. - . 

(RECOMMENDED^^WITH A= CHANGE *^IN PROCEDURE)* 



This model requires citizen repre- 
sentatives who pursue Individual . 
hardship cases ■through a myriad of 
bureaucratic procedures, the word 
'•Qmbudsmen" -literally grievance 
man— comes from Swederi where the" 
first one was appointed in 1809 
with the adoption of a new con- , 
stitution. The concept issan out^ 
growth of the consumer movements 
and although it may appear' to 
have little relevance here, future 
predictions dictate the possiWli- 
.ty of its use. The Marvin Zf 



The basic Timitation of this model would 
be; .inherent in the quality of- services 
prpvided by individuals so appointed. 
.Complaints received must be thoroughly 
investigated and validated. Citizen com- 
plaints about transportation services run 
the risk of not being satisfactorily con-^ 
eluded or parties on either side might 
not be satisfied with the equtty of 
the dutcome-causinf even greater con- 
flict. 

(THE MODEL SHOULD BE CAREFULLY ASSESSED.. 
WOULD NOT RECOMMEND AT THIS TIME;..)* 
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Figura 5 Continued 




Charaetirlittts** Limitations' 



' ■ " ' " 'i reports on Houston's Channel 13 Howeverj care should 

(KTRK-TV) Is an example-. Chicago's viding an effectlvi r 
Michael Reese Hospital was one of citizen complaints n 
thi first to provide onibudsmen construetlon and reli 
to hajdle patient complaints. 
Action, Line (Houston Post) and 
; the St. L6u1s Post-Dispatch 
are newspapers having ombudsmen 
to handle telephone calls froiii 
irate readers, and 1nvest1gati 
complaints of inaccuracies in 
reporters' stories, 



This involves a Nader-like tech- They are generally nol 

nique where public intarast nationally to have sic 
groups conduct research to 

evaluate publicly-funded projects. , (NOT RECOHMENt 



Systems analysis and computers Games demonstrate how 
have developed a variety of games cisions have wldesprea 
which permit people to assume Issues which affect cc 
different roles, to play through, 
a variety of developmental pa t^- (RECOMMENDED FOR PRE-F 
terns for their comriunlty such as PHASE)* 
land use, future plannlngi and 
increased public participation. 
The second Transportation Forum 
(April 2-3, 1974, Shamrock Hilton ; 
Hotel In Houston I Texas ) was de- , , ; 

signed to test the Citizen Par" . ! 

tlcipation Game Model. Gerald 
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' ■ Figure 5 Continued 
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Characteristics** 



Limitations 



Hnued) 



reports on Houston's Channel 13" 
(KTBK-TV) is an example, Chicago's 
Michael Reese Hospital was one of 
the first to provide onibudsmen 
to handle patient, complaints. 
Action Line (Houston Post) and 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
are newspapers having ombudsmen 
to handle telephone calls froin 
irate readers, and investigate 
complaints of inaccuracies in 
reporters' stories. 



However I care should be taken in pro- 
viding an effective mechanism for. 
citizen complaints regarding highway 
construction and relocation.' 



ions 



This involves a Nader-like tech- 
nique where public interest 
groups conduct research to 
evaluate publicly- funded projects. 



Thiy are generally not well coordi 
nationally to have signifleant infp 

(NOT RECOMMENDtD)* 



nated 



patton 
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Systems analysis and computers 
have developed a variety of games 
which permit people to assume . 
different roles to, pTay through 
a variety of developmental pat- 
terns for their comnunity such as 
land use, future planning, and 
Increased publ 1c participation, 
The second Transportation Forum 
(April 2-3, 1974V Shamrock Hilton 
Hotel In Houston, Texas) was de- 
signed to test the Citizen Par- 
ticipation Game Model. Gerald 
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Games demonstrate how individuai de- 
cisions have widespread effects on 
issues which affect collectivities, 

(RECOMMENDED FOR PRE-PUBLIC INVOLVE 
PHASE)* 
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Figure 5 Continued 



Model Characteristics** 



citizen Participation , Bruder and AssoclateSi Inc. of 

« ,s , , " St. Louis tested the methodolo- 

Games (Continued ) . ^ 

slons,, The model usid was de- 
signed to show how team effort 
-K^^ Is dfeveloped with potential re 



locatees or persons being dis- 
placed by highway iniproveiiient 
progranis--people who might 
perceive themselves to be ' 
losers. Using a WIN/LOSE x, . 
strategy, Gerald Bruder demon- 
strated how agency representa- 
tives , could increase trust 

between all factions of the ^ , \ 

cormiunlty so as to make public - . i 

involvement and citizen partlcl- * : 
pation in highway planning a 
reality. Other techniques focus 
on levels of competitiveness , ' 
and cognitive growth as a re- 
sult of a game-induced attention ' 
to c'ommunity-wlde problems. 



Provides for the involvement of No limitations. The prograr 

indigenous people and subpro- genuine opportunities for pi 

fessionals in community and ticlpatlon; it also enhances 

neighborhood activities'; It also fessional development of sti 

facilitates the infusion of local community leaders, 
sentiment Into the programs, 



(HIGHLV RECOMMENDED)^ 
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CharactaHstlcs** 



Limitations 



Bruder and Associates, Inc* of 
St. Louis tested the methQdoTo- 
gy In one of the workshop ses- 
sions.. il)\B model used was de- 
signed to show how team effort 
Is developed with potentiairre^ 



locatees or persons being di^s- 
placed by highway Improvement 
programs-- people who might 
perceive themselves to be 
losers. Using a WIN/LOSE 
strategy, Gerald Bruder demon- 
strated how agency representa- 
tives could increase trust 
between all factions of the 
corriTiunlty so as to make public 
involvement and citizen partici- 
pation in highway planning a 
reality. Other techniques focus 
on level%of competitiveness 
and cognitive growth as a re- 
sult of a game-Induced attention 
to community-wide problems.. 



Provides for tlie Involvement of 
Indigenous people and subpro- 
fesslonals In community and 
neighborhood activities* it also 
facilitates the infusion of* local 
sentiment into the programs. 



r?o limitations. The program provides 
genuine opportunities for public par- 
ticipation; it also enhances the pro- 
fessional development of students and 
cormunity leaders, 

* (HIGHLY RECOMMENDED)* 
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Figure B Continued ' , ' 



Characteristics** Limitations* 



The State Department of Highways No specific liniltatlon 
and PuWic Transportation couid 
initiate or join a variety of (HIGHLY RECOMMENDED, P 
local organiiatlons to set up RURAL AREAS)* 

display projects ranging from 
sImpU aydlO" visual information 
to actual freewayihighway tran= . \ 

sit simulation model, with em- 
phasis on thf! more human factors 
relating to transportation. In 
rural as well as urban settings, , ' . 

county, fairs have traditionally 
been considered as community 
projects and rfisidtnts partici- 
pate freely in such avents. 
Carnlvflls and fairs at both 
the neigHborhood level and com- 
munity level would provide a, ^ 
proper forum for promoting high- 
way and public transportation 
projects. In add1tion» SKhlblts , i 
at conferences contribute much . : 
to the public Information pMse. 



Face'-to-face conferences, re- The possibility that t 

treats, short courses and/or become replicas of pub 

institutes are excellent ap- Care^ should be taken 1 

preaches to public Involvement. ferences so that curra 

Two-way cable communications highway and public traj 

and conference telephone nlng are reflected In; 

linkages are new techniques i 



■ 



Figure 5 Continued 



Characteristics** 



Limitations 



The State Department of Highways 
and Public Transportation could 
initiate or join a' variety of 
local organizations to set up 
display projects ranging from 
simple audio-visual information 
to actual freeway/highway tran- 
sit simulation model * with em- 
phasis on thi more human factors 
relating to transportation. In 
rural as well as urban settings, 
county fairs have traditionally 
been' considered as community 
projects and residents partici- 
pate freely In such events. 
Carnivals a^d fairs at both 
the neighborhood level and com- 
munity level would provide a 
proper forum for promoting high- 
way and public transportation 
projects. In addition, exhibits 
at conferences contribute much 
to the public Information phase. 



No specific limitations notid. 

(HIGHLY RECOWNDED, PARTICULARLY IN 
RURAL AREAS)* , . , / 



Face-to-face conferences, re- 
treats, short courses and/or 
institutes are extel lent ap- 
proaches to public. Involvement, 
Two-way cable communications 
and conference telephone 
linkages are new techniques 



The. possibility that tht forums will 
become replicas of public hearings. 
Care should be taken '1h planning con- 
ferences so that current issues in 
highway and public transportation plan- 
ning are reflected 1n the coriference 
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Conferencing (Forunis) now being employed X Specialized proceedings and general dia 
rcontinued) forums on transporta^on where a 

• \ cross-^sectlon of the citizenry (HIGHLY RECOMMENDED)* 

may b? represented are effective ;■ , ' , 

meaits of eliciting greater? citizen 

input,. Each of the aforeiiiantloned 

tedmiques add; dimension % public - ^ i 

. ^ involvement. \ 



^Evaluation of Model 



**For further information on involvanient techniques, see: Desmond M. Connor, Citizens 
tlcipation: An Action. Guide for Public Issues , Oakville, Ontario, Canada: Developmant Press, 

In addition to presenting public involvement models for possible use by highway agency 
sentatives, we have included some criteria for assesilng the effectiveness of public involveme 
The following checklist is useful for monitoring program e^^^ 



Flgufe 5 Continued 



Char^^stics** Limitatiotis 



now being employed, Speclallied prQceedlngs and general dialogye, 
, forums on transpertatlorv where a a^W' 
* cross-section of the citizenry ' ' (HIGHLY ||C0MMENDED)* 

may be represented are effective 

means of eliciting greater citizen 

input* Each of the aforementlbned 

techniques add dimension to public ■ it' i 

. . Involvement. 

iformatlon on involvement techniques, see; Desmond M, Connor » Citizens Pa r- 
Guide ^or Public Issues, Oakville, Ontario, Canada; Divelopment Press, 1974. 

presenting public involvement models for possible use by highway agency repre- 
luded some criteria for assessing the effectiveness'^of public ^'nvolvement. * 
; is useful for monitoring program effectiveness'. 



Figure 6 

Effectiveness of Public In^olvinient* 



Possible* Outcomes 



1^ 



A Citizens find early and convenient oppor- 
'tunitiis to niak& possible contributions. 

Citizens acquire a broader and deeper un= 
■^Jderstanding of their envlronfnenti Its ^ 
potential i and its fragi 



.DECISION 
ALTERNATIVHS 



'Constructive Public Ijivolvement Is when: 

Plariners listen to 'residents concerning 
§,the1r attitudes^ goals, fears, and sug- 
gestions.. 



Residents feel that their Ideas are im* 



''portant to planners, , 

When highway department activities claim . 
§as liiuch attention as other government- 
sponsored projects, and citizens care 
enough to participate in highway/public . 
transportation Improvement projects, 

citizen exercises his right ti in- 
^fluence decision-making, ' ^ 

Individuals, interest groups, and" agen- 
■cies identify their own positions, retog- 
0nize those of others, ;and work, toward a 

WIN/WIN solution rather, than^a WIN/LOSE . 

^ strategy. • 

Relationship between planners, politicians, 
»and other people are such that coftiiiunl- 
"cation barriers are reduced and mutual 

understanding and trust persist. : 

*Seer Desmond Conner, ]iid7 



0 
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Constructi ve Publ ic Invol vement 



felling a pre-determined s 
"relations techniques. 



gPlanning behind el osid doors v 
^ can .be shared. . .\ 

•One-way coimunlcationi e.g., f 
people what is best for theni. 

* When public hearings and publi 
'gripe sessions. 

Mere representation on a boarc 
9 although such representation li 
simblance of .tnvolvimentr'^r^ j 

A Publ 1 c conf rontati ons batween : 
"versus bureaucracy, ' 

T . ; 

Bypassing eledted represtntatl 
#their freedom to exercise thel 
responsibilities. I 
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Fi gure 6 



Effectiveness of PubU(^Involvement* 



Poss 1 b1 Outcomes 



:t1ve Public Involvenient Is when i 

irs listen to residents concerning 
attitudes^ goals, fears * and sug- . 
)ns, . . , 

sns find early and convenient oppor- 
ims^to make possible' contributions • - 

ins acquire a broader and deepe'r un- 
indlng of sthelr envlronmenti its 
t1als and its fragility. 

ints feel that their Ideas are Mm- 
it to planners. 

Hghway dept<*tinent activities claim 
:h attention as other government- 
jred projects 5 and citizens care 
1 -to participate In highway/public 
)ortation improvement projects* 

izen exercises his right ^to in- 
:e decisions-making. 



lauafSf, Interest groups, and agen- 
identify their own posit lens* recog- 
:hose of oThers , and work toward a 
:N solution rather than. a WIN/LOSE. 

onship between planners s pol1t1c1ans» 
;her ppople are such that coftmiunl- 
I barriers are reduced and mutual 
tandlng anti trust persist, 



Constructive Public Involvement is not: 

^SeTlIng a pre-determ1ned solution by public 
^rel anions techniques, 

^Planning behind closed doors when Information 
"can be shared* / 

" ' ■ / t _ • - 

^Onetway communlcatlbnj e.g* ? planners telling 
"people what Is best for them, 

» When public hearings and public meetings bacom^ 
^grlpe sessions. 

Mere representation on a board of directors, 
f|although such representation might be the 

semblance of Involvemant* 

* 'si 

^Public confrontations between "people power" 
^versus bureaucracy* ^ ' 

Bypassing elected ^representatives or Impairing 
# their freedom to tfxerclse thejr decisl0n*mak1ng 
responsibilities. 



Desmond. Conner j 
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The vaHdii||w^ in Figure 5 an designed to stimijlati 

and Innovative t|iikirtg aboyt how to best get the greatest niimber pf.people involved in decisi 



tive to hi ghway^l public transportatiOa planning. It is an attempt to provide the. character 
of different ^roachei so that the best possible method might be chosen. It^shbiild be noted 
single approach w^l1..!be sufficient in any situation , There is need to carefuny^onsider whic 
the tecfiniqiJes w the neighborhood or community sitafifo- 

In add1tili)0there are specific dimensions to involvement programs. , Careful cohsidera 




iusf be qiveato^th^ ongins of the techniques^ the' general structure of the proposed public 1 

^dirtfnd^thr^ of financial support, There are four general categories of dlmensl 

' ' *■ ■ ' "^ " ^ . ' '*] 

fflilst biiCOnsidA^ ivailabllity); scheduling and coordinatl 

rinformationatl me^' proper and process embeddedness - public involvement progranis mlJit j 

.^ssed in.terms of tlieir integrative properties; the intrinsic interdependencies of human nee^ 

he physical 'environment, ' \ * , . 

4.4 Whef^s Public Involvement Constructive? 

'There is some conce^: on the part of highway agency representatives and public transp 
planneH in general about the nature and extent of public input.* How much public Involveinent 
enou# This Is a difficult question to answer. To be sure, public involvenient negates the 



'My 



11|^^rtv^^ in Figure 5 are designed to itlmulate creatlyity 

. . , ; - ' . • , 

*iit)Oiit how to best get; the gria test nurnber of people Involvid In deelsions rala- 

■^^ ■■ y... ■■ S . j .... ' ■ . ' . . . • ■ • ■ .. . . " . . ... . . 

Tirtrans porta tion planning. It is an: attempt to provide the cliaraeteri sties 
No that the best possible method might be chosen. It should be noted that m 
k suf f 1 c1 gnt fti a ny s 1 tuat 1 on . There Is: need to carefully^ consider which of 
[more applicable 

lire are specif 1c dimensions to irivolvement prpgrams, Careful consideration 



Hgins of .thp^ticHnlquis, the giniral structure of the; proposed public involvement 

[ity 'Of financial support. There are four generaj categories of dlrnenslons whlch^ 

k ■■■ ^ : , ^ y ' ' ' ' ' ■ ' ■ ' ■ - ' 

huiing accessibility (physical akl lability); scheduling and coordination; 

r;^ _ ' , . ^ ^- :_;_^ . ■ ^ - . 1 _^ i ^ . = ' ^ J' 

ipertfesj and process embeddedness — public InvoTvement programs must be as- 
r Integrative propirtles; the Iprinsic Interdependencies of human needs and 
itv 



ivolvement Constructive? 



;oncern on the part of ^iShway agency representatives and public transportation 
lUt the nature and eKtent of public Input. How much public Involveniint is 
■icult question to answer. To be Sure, public Involvffnent negates the purpose . 
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for which it 1| Intended to achieve when It causes tremendous conflict or retardsjprjgifi 
reaching a consensus oh the best course to pursue. Connor provides sbnie^guidellnir for^ 
the effktlveness of public Involvement, programs. These techniques are described .In Pic 
A combination of public involvement approaches should be considered as opposed^l 
meetings or public hearings. In the final section of this Guide, we will discusr |he |i 
matlon phase of the proposed flexible model. ' : :-';x:jz: 

4,5 publnc^ InfpiatiM ^ /'^^^^ , ,^ 

The final; component of the proposed pub 
effective; program for disseinlnating Inforptlon relative to highway; and publ 1c transporl 
to the general public. The main objectives of a Public Infortiiati on program should be di 
help aehlavi highway/public transportation planning recommendations and to highllght^prc 
and accomplishments of a public transportation program. Public Information prograf^l she 
of the mutual exchange of information relatlve tq concernSilnvolving systems planning ar 
deyelopment; appropriate, informa-tl on on intiragency and intiriristltutlonal coope^'atlon 1 

^ i ■ ■ ; ■ ■ ...... \ : = . _ ^ ^ ■ ■ 

to the resolution of probleins and the* establlshmint of a formal review prpciss to deal 
ertdountered In project development so that there Is' not a recurrence in subsequent proji 

There is need, for maKimuft"coert^ 
ment and the public involvement strategies emplo^d during the pr|-hear1ng and post. hiar 

o ■ . " ■ '■, • -31 . ■ '^^ ' 



ilntindad to acl^leve when, ft causis tremsndous conflict or retards progriss toward, 

.• ■ ■ ■ * ,■ ^' ' • fe' . . . 

insus on the best course to pursue, Connor provtdts some guldillnes for assisslng ' 

isibf public InvO'lvem^^ These ttchnlques are described in Figure 6, 
lation of .public involvement approaches should Si considered as opposed to public 

lie hearings. In the fina*l section of this Guide, we will discuss ithe public infer-: 

the proposed flexible niodel. , 



'ormation 



1 eomponent of the proposed public Involvamsnt modal raquires the JeveTopent of an 
m for disseminating ihfofmatlqn relative to highway and publlt trffns^ortation planning 
ubltc. The nialn objectives of a Public Information program should be designed to 



ihway/publlc transportation planning recoimendati^ and to highlight problenis, need||, 
ints of a. public transportation fiDgrani* Public infomiition progranis .should eonslst 
change of information relative to concerns Involving systems planning and project ' 
ropriate inforniatlon on tnteragency, and interlnstitutional cooperation 1n reference 
n of problems and the establlshmerit of a formal review process to deal with problems " 
roject development so that there 1s not a recurrence In subsequent projects, 
need for maximum eooirdl nation betvleen the publle relations aspects of project develop^ 
11c involvement strategies employed during the pre-hearing and post-hearing stages. 



News -releases should to coincide with the launching of new projects; with Improvement 

In on-going activities. Another salient point to be made Is that all efforts should be made t 



a climate of confidence in. highway' and public transportation projects; In encouraging public p 




patlon and acceptance of plans and policy proposals. ' ■:, 

■■ -■ ■ ■ ■ ■ i ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■■ 1 

r." ---"r • -. ■ ■ - ■_ - ■. " ■". ■ _ 1,.:.^, , ■ '. ..... ,,, ., ,. ; , _ 

31nce this Guide is not specifically concerned with jHubllc Information" as a separati 
■ . nent, it is rieommended that a careful assessment be made of existing communications channels : 
V ' public Information In general .to detemlne overill effectivenisi and to develop new innovatiort 
designed to enhance greater public Impact, ^ 
; The time lag Involved in developing iiiajor transportation projects creates a iltuation - 
: needs special attention relativi to public. Information. The public should be made awariM th; 
' ■progress as plans are developed for right of way acquisition, relocation', plan preparation and- 
tract letting. News releases during these periods, of apparent inactivity will prevent rumors i 
' spreading through the' neighborhood. It will also help to preserve the credibility of the tran! 
tion agency. ' , ' • ' ' . , I 




1 



fe'tlmed to. coincide with the launching of ntw projects; with Improvemints made 

L ' ' ' - ' ■ ' ' ' ' " 

L; Another salient point to be made Is that all efforts should be made to create: - 

p in highway and public transportation projects; In encouraging public partici- 

of pTans and policy proposals. . . . 

' ^ , " ■ - . - _ M . ■ 

de is not specifically. concerned with "Public Information" as a separate compo- 
d that a careful assessment be made 6| existing cofflmunlcatlons channels and 
gineral to determine overall effectlv^ 
eater public impact. V 

fivolvid in 'developing major transportation projects creates a situation that 
1 relative to public information. The public should be made aware of the 
iiveloped for right of way acquisition, relocation, plan preparation and con- 



pleases during these periods of apparent inactivity will prevent rumors from 



lelghborhood. It wni also help to preserve the credibility of the transporta- 



5.0 ■ RECONMENDATIQNS. ■ " 

Bisid on the aforementioned materials, the following suggestions are redStodtc 
.t1oiU^hlghw5yip.ubllU»MPM|tfe^^^^ 



SJ Suggested Techniques for InvQlvement . , - 

' These are more suggestions than reconmendations. A decision must-*© made by pli 
whether they are appropriate to a given situation. - • 

> 5 1 1 Contact local radio stations and su|ist programs in: t^^^ 
isked to suggest goals for the cownity over t^ 
be asked goals for their neighborhoods . Responses will brhelpf^ 
ticularly those in small communities and to the radio stations thems^^^^^^ 
the public's Ttstening habits. In addition » the public can be ^^m^^^^^ 
L . highway/publ 1c transport atio n pro jects. 



5.1.2 Organise speaking teams during the pre-to 

■ planning. Get ■voluntfeirs and interested neighborhood and community lead. 

* v1#s relative. to proposed pro jects 

5 13 In rural and suburban areas /place ballot boxes in local superma^^^^ 
■ ' stores, drugstores, and^other businesses, with forms for patrons to comp 
to transportation needs rand existing pro jw^^ 

S.l 2 Organize open discussions r forumi^ 

i^and ihort-term goals for neighborhoods and compiumtTes, This is similar 

goals program. , . ; - ,i 

5*1 5 C^te planning mechanisms within neighborhood and community orginizatio 
possible to bring together entire church groups to form associations or^ 
'- repreientative group of parintsv" teachers* students, and other persons t 



the aforementioned materials, the following suggestions are r^mmenbed for cbnsidera- 

• ■ ■ • ■ ■ ■ F... • . ■ . - 

aubllc transportation agency repres gntat ives: . . [ _ ^ 

reehriiquei for InvQlvment T.. , ^ ^ 



b more suggestions than raconmendations. A d^ision must be made by planners as to 
appropriate to a given situation. 



bntact local radio stations and suggest programs In the future where liitenirs will be 
iked to suggest goals # the comnunlty over the next 15 to 25 year period; they could 
asked goals for their nfiighborho^v Responses will be helpful to planners, par- ; ^ 
Icularly those in small conmuflitleWnd to the radio stations themselves in testing 
he publ ic' s ristening habits . In addition, the publ ic can be made more, aware of ^ ^ 
Ighway/publ 1c transportation prgjects . , V ; ; , i ■ 



irganiie speaking teams during the) pre-hearing public Involvement phases of project 
ilanning. Get volunteers and inte^ted neighborhood and community leaders to express 
lews relative to proposed pro j acts. ' , . 

n r#l and suburban areas, place ballot boxes 1n local supermarkets, corner grocery 
tores, drugstores, and other businesses, with forms for patrons to complete relative 
0 transportation needs, and existing projects. . 

irganize open discussions, forums or conferences where groups can develop long-term 
nd short-term goals for neighborhoods and coimunlties. This is similar to , Dallas 
oals program. ■ . 

raate planning mechanisms within neighborhood and connunlty organizations. It_is 
loslible to bring together entire church groups to form associations or a broadly 
representative group of parents, teachers, students, and other persons to discuss one 



Issue cQifwon to a>T In the area. In small towns sueh is Huntsvillsr Corsfcanav; 
. ; and Caldwall in Texas;or Aurora and Poplar Bluff In Illinois and Missouri 
, could benefit from this taehni que. 

5;i.6 Divelop a future plmnlng grou^ (slmlliirvtci the Future Studies Comnittee bfiliil 
^^Gttbir^of^Coimircif trdiviloprti^ 

highway/public transportation pUnning. This approach may be 1n:uii by lonijfi) 
agencies at the present tlnii. -For thosi «ginciis not using this approach, tHIl 
of future analysis offers inilght into whit the Amarl can public will expects In; 



%■ 



i 
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mnpn to all in the aria, in small towriH such as Huntsvllli, Corsieana, Seguin, 
well /In Jtxas , or Aurora and Poplar Bluff in riUnois and Missouri raspectlvaly . 
nef it f rorn this technique. . , 

a future- planning group (siniilar to the Future Studies Conmlttee of the Houston . 
ofi^Marea)-to?divelop^tichn1quis, proeftdurts 

public transportation planning. This* approach may be in use by some highway 
at the present time. For those agenciei not using this approach, this klijd 
i analysis offer! 1 nil ght into what the American public will expect in the future. 
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